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Southern Control 
Officials Meet, 
Change Standards 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Association 
of Southern Feed and Fertilizer Con- 
trol Officials heard talks on timely 
feed topics and adopted certain 
changes in feed standards at its 16th 
annual convention here recently. 

Following the official welcome from 
Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, Dr. 
E. W. Constable, state chemist for the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture and president of the control 


group, addressed the convention on | 


the subject of “The Changing Picture 
in Control.” 

Among the other talks were those 
by W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and a panel presentation on “Low 
Energy Flock Replacement Formu- 
las,” by Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M 
College; Dr. H. W. Bruins, research 
division, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Dr. R. L. Atkinson, poultry scientist, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and L. E. Deacon, B. & D. Mills, 
Grapevine, Texas. 

Dr. Harold B. Friedman, chief of 
research and development for Zep 
Manufacturing Corp., Atlanta, spoke 
on the topic, “A Specialty Manufac- 
turer Looks at Laws and Regula- 
tions”; R. W. Ludwick of New Mexico 
presented a uniform feed tonnage re- 
port, and Henry DeSalvo, Little Rock, 
Ark., discussed feed control problems. 

In official action on feed standards, 
the standard for “complete pig feed 
or ration,” minimum protein 16%, 
minimum fat 2.5% and maximum 

(Turn to CONTROL, page 87) 


Farmers Plan 14% Increase in Fall 
Pig Crop; Spring Total Is Up 2% 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The attraction of 
a most favorable corn-hog price ratio 
has finally made itself felt in the 
swine economy. This is readily ap- 
parent in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture pig crop report issued 
June 20. 

The report shows a prospective fall 
pig crop increase of 14% over 1957. 
The total number of pigs saved dur- 
ing the fall period (June-November) 


is forecast at 41.5 million head, com- | 
pared with 36.5 million last year. | 


Sows farrowing for the fall crop, 
based on farmers’ current intentions, 
will be 5,874,000, compared with 5,- 
176,000 in the same period of 1957. 

This fall estimate, plus a 2% in- 
crease in the spring pig crop this 
year, would make a total pig crop for 
1958 of approximately 94.2 million 
head, up 7% over the previous year 
and 5% above average. 

From this report it may be seen 
that the financially profitable indi- 
cations of the existing corn-hog ratio 
have finally sunk home and that the 
build-up of a large swine popula- 
tion is ultimately on its way. For 


Quaker Oats, Meat Packers Testing 
Joint Plan to Push Meat-Type Hogs 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.— The Quaker 
Oats Co., in cooperation with two 
major meat packers, is field-testing 
a program of promoting hog quality 
through the payment of bonuses for 
meat-type hogs grown on the Quaker 
feeding program. The plan is being 
initiated on an experimental basis at 
St. Joseph, Mo., Peoria, Ill., Bath, 
Ind. and Memphis, Tenn. Armour & 
Co. is assisting in the program at the 
first three points and Wilson & Co. 
at Memphis. 

The bonus payment or premiums 
will be based on hogs that qualify 
on the basis of their estimated lean 
primal yield. At St. Joseph, Armour 


Egg-Type Chick Hatch Shows 
Sharp Late-Season Increase 


WASHINGTON—A sharp late-sea- 
son increase in the hatch of egg- 
type chicks is noted in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s latest 
hatchery report. 

Commercial hatcheries produced a 
total of 111,639,000 chicks for flock 
replacement during May. This repre- 


SPOTLIGHT ON 


RESEARCH 


As part of the feed industry ob- 
servance of its “Golden Year,” Feed- 
stuffs is publishing a monthly series 
of special articles on feed industry 
operations and nutrition advances. 
The articles will appear during the 
next 12 months. This 1958-59 period, 
which follows the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.’s 50th Golden 
Jubilee convention late in May, has 
been designated as the Golden Year— 
a time for calling attention to 50 years 
of industry progress and prospucts 
for the future. The first of the series 
of 12 articles deals with feed industry 
research and is written by Dr. H. E. 
Bechtel of General Mills, Inc. The 
article will be found on page 44. 


sents an increase of 23% over a year 
earlier. 

USDA pointed out that demand for 
egg-type chicks is brisk and a rela- 
tively large June hatch is in prospect. 
The number of eggs for egg-type 
chicks in ineubators on June 1 was 
24% more than on June 1 last year. 


Production of egg-type chicks dur- 
ing the January-May period, cover- 
ing the main hatching season, total- 
ed 458,628,000—for an increase of 
10% over a year earlier. 

These figures, indicating a response 
by producers to the early-season in- 
dications of not too large production 
of replacement birds and favorable 
egg prices next season, show that the 
replacement hatch this year will total 
somewhat larger than had been ex- 
pected earlier this year. Recent pre- 
dictions had been for a hatch about 
7% above 1957. 

The main hatching season is now 
over, but the figures now indicate a 
1958 hatch of egg-type chicks of at 
least 10% or more over 1957. 

The Poultry Survey Committee 
(Feedstuffs, June 14) recently pre- 
dicted that increased egg production 
this coming winter, attributed mostly 

(Turn to CHICK HATOH, page 90) 


& Co. establishes the base price on 
an estimated lean primal cut yield of 


| 47 to 49% of the chiiled dressed car- 


cass. These four primal cuts are the 
ham, loin, Boston butt and picnic 
ham. 

For each 1% increase in the esti- 
mated primal cut yield, Armour will 
pay an additional 25¢ cwt. In addi- 
tion, Quaker Oats offers an additional 
25¢ cwt. premium for Ful-O-Pep fed 
hogs estimated to yield over 50% of 
lean primal cuts. 

Quaker Oats officials said the pro- 
gram encourages the producer to go 
to multiple farrowing to level out his 
marketing and to get more volume to 
improve his efficiency. Except for nor- 
mal financing involved in purchases 
of feed, the hog producer is not sub- 
sidized. 


Use Quaker Feed 


The milling firm gives him a letter 
of agreement which pledges Quaker 
to pay a premium of 25¢ cwt. if his 


hogs meet the standards and have | 


been grown on Quaker hog feeds. 
The Quaker Oats program is built 
around confinement raising of hogs 


on concrete, except for the breeding | 


herd. The milling firm said it pro- 
vides blueprints for buildings and 
other facilities if the farmer needs 


them or wants to change his present | 


setup. The grower is expected to pro- 
(Turn to QUAKER OATS, page 90) 


some time USDA economists have 
been deeply puzzled by the failure 
of the Corn Belt to give recognition 
to the obvious favorable price rela- 
tionship between feed and hogs. Some 
even believed that the attraction of 
the corn-hog relationship had lost 
some of its glamor. 

Now the farmer is merely express- 
ing the almost universally human at- 
traction for what seems to be a cer- 
tain profit possibility. 

Selected items of importance from 
the USDA spring pig crop report 
follow: 

@ The 1958 spring pig crop totaled 
52,745,000 head, an increase of 2% 
from the 1957 spring crop of 51,812,- 
000 head. The number of sows far- 
rowed this spring at 7,486,000 head 
was 3% more than the 7,277,000 sows 
farrowed in the spring of 1957. The 
number of pigs saved per litter av- 
eraged 7.05, 1% less than the record 
high of 7.12 pigs per litter in the 
spring of 1957. 

@ Reports on breeding intentions in- 
dicate a total of 5,874,000 sows to 
farrow this fall. This would be an in- 
crease of 13% over the 1957 fall 
farrowings as revised. If the intended 
farrowings are realized and the num- 
ber of pigs saved per litter equals 

(Turn to PIG CROP, page 87) 


New 
To Open in August 
In Stockton, Cal. 


STOCKTON, CAL. —A new grain 
exchange in Stockton is being or- 
ganized and will be open about Aug. 
1. This will be the third exchange 
in California. The other two are lo- 
cated in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Reasons for founding the exchange 
are “in recognition of the growing 
importance of the grain business in 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
| leys,” reports Ivan Brown of the E. 
D. Wilkinson Grain Co., Stockton, 
| first president of the exchange. 

Between 100 and 150 grain firms 
are now located in the area between 
Fresno and Chico, Mr. Brown esti- 
mates, and Stockton is the natural 

(Turn to NEW EXCHANGE, page 87) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


NEW PLANT: A new highly automatic feed plant is described on page 10. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING An experimental unit in which hogs are fed 


automatically is pictured on page 28. 


INDUSTRY RESEARCH: The important role of industry research— 
past, present and future—is discussed on page 44. 


GRAIN BANK: A custom mill’s 
on page 77. 


use of the grain bank plan is outlined 
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Pouitry Price Prospects 


S the heavy hatching season for turkey poults and egg laying flock 


replacement chicks nears its end, price trend analysts are able to zero | 
in more closely on forecasts of what is likely to develop next fall and winter. 


More information released this week on numbers of young birds hatched 
(reported elsewhere in this issue) will permit even closer evaluation of the 
price outlook. 

With a good share of the hatching figures totaled up, the economists 
have made some fairly firm forecasts. The Poultry Survey Committee last 
week studied the figures, put their pencils and mental calculators to work 
and came up with indications of lower egg prices as compared with a year 
ago, starting in September. They look for a peak level in September or 
October as much as 4 to 5¢ below the 45¢ doz. peak in November last year. 
Production, they say, will likely be up as much as 3 to 4% in October- 
December, and this increase is likely to produce winter prices 4¢ below a 
year earlier. 


prices would be expected to be 2 to 3¢ below the 17¢ average of 1957. 

Placements will have to be reduced in the next few weeks to near 1957 
levels—about 7 to 8 million chicks less than early June levels—if fall prices 
are to hold up to last year’s average, according to the committee. This 
would, indeed, be a drastic cutback. (In the week ending June 14 placements 
were 6,550,000 higher than in the comparable week last year.) 

The warning issued by the committee is one that should be hard for 
broiler men to turn aside. Will they? A guess at an answer would be haz- 
ardous, but one thing is certain: It would be a good idea to lay in a good 
supply of charcoal and start eating more chicken. 


_A FEEDSTUFFS | 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS ? 


Formula feed business enjoyed continued prosperity over most of the 
nation during the past week as good prices continued to spur feeders to good 
feeding practices. Hog feeds continued their strong sales pace and turkey 
and poultry feeds were generally quite good. Some areas reported rather 
heavy buying from feeders who moved in to stock up before the rising in- 
gredient market brought further increases in feed prices. Although pastures 
are in excellent condition over most of the nation, the good prices for live- 
stock were enough to keep mills running at normal production in grazing 
areas. The index of feedstuff prices for the week was 83—2.6 points above 
the previous week and 6.6 above the same week last year. The feed grain 
index climbed to 73, compared with 72.2 the week before and 73.2 a year 


While these lower prices, if they develop as expected, will not be wel- | 


comed by producers, it is still highly possible that margins may not be too 
unsatisfactory. It is the difference between feed costs and the price received 
for the eggs that counts, and feed men utilizing these forecasts will weigh 
this factor in their appraisal of the business outlook for their customers and 
themselves. As of now, over-all crop conditions point to plentiful production 
of corn, other grains and soybeans, and if this outlook continues one can 
reasonably expect that feed costs are not likely to move up substantially. 
Crop prospects, of course, can and do change, often with great rapidity. 


* * 


HE members of the survey committee apparently have had somewhat 

more of a problem in doping out the turkey price outlook, undoubtedly 
with good reason. U.S. Department of Agriculture figures on poult hatchings 
through May, weighed against probable reduced demand and large quantities 
of turkeys in storage, suggest prices in the August-November period aver- 
aging 1 to 2¢ above the 23¢ average in 1957, the committee’s report states. 
“If the summer hatch were to be sharply increased, these supplies would 
result in a price decline from November into December, instead of the usual 
increase,” the report adds. 

This discrepancy between producers’ intentions back in January to 
raise 1% more birds than in 1957 and the hatchery report is something to 
scratch one’s head about. Something apparently has happened to those in- 
tentions, and it is difficult to determine just what it was. A shortage of 
hatching eggs, reported by USDA, probably is a factor. Perhaps the owners 
of breeder flocks have not been as optimistic as the growers. In any event, 
the survey committee issued this word of caution as a result of the situation: 

“The reported decrease in the poult hatch would result in one of the 
sharpest reductions in turkey numbers on record. The turkey season of 
1957, though not excellent, was not disastrous. Producers indicated in January 
that they would raise 1% more birds. There seems to have been no change 
since that time in the cost-returns situation, which would have caused them 
to decide to raise fewer turkeys. If 1958 production should be only slightly 
below 1957 (say 2 to 5%) September to November prices would probably 
average somewhat below the 23¢ average of a year earlier.” 

Is there something wrong with the hatchery report’s estimates? The 
committee’s comments seem to raise such a question. 

It is evident that some puzzlement will continue about the turkey price 
outlook. It may be that those who follow this market find it difficult to get 
used to the idea of not worrying about turkey prices. It has become some- 
what of a habit. 

* * * 


HEN one looks over the broiler situation it is more than obvious 
that he is dealing with a different breed of bird. On the basis of 
placement and egg setting figures, July to August marketings are expected 
to be 20 to 25% above year-ago levels and prices are expected to be 1 to 2¢ 
below the 20 to 21¢ levels of 1957, the committee believes. And, the report 
says, if placements continue 25% above a year ago, September-December 


earlier. (Ingredient price details on pages 88-90.) 


Northwest 


Demand for formula feeds contin- 
ued to reflect generally excellent 
feeding ratios through the past week. 
Mill representatives said their sales 
have been good to excellent. 

Turkey feeds have moved into a 
large volume and poultry feeds gen- 
erally were said to be moving very 
well. Hog feeds continued at a good 
pace and dairy feeds were moving at 
a better rate than normal for the 
time of year. 

The result of the good demand may 
be another record month for some 
feed miils of the area, representa- 
tives indicated. 

Price schedules at the end of the 
week indicated another boost in the 
cost of finished feeds as alfalfa meal, 
linseed oil meal, soybean oil meal, 
meat and bone meal and tankage and 
millfeeds moved up varying amounts. 
Hog feeds were expected to be up 
quite sharply but no resistance was 
expected because of recent hog price 
advances. 

Mill representatives said the an- 
swer to the strong demand lies in the 
good feeding ratios. “The feeder is 
getting high prices, and he’s able to 
buy,” they pointed out. 

Mill running time varies from two 
shifts to three shifts among the mills 
reporting. 


Southwest 


The higher rate of formula feed 
sales continued this past week, al- 
though demand was reported to be 
a trifle slower than a week ago. 
Volume was rated good by practi- 
cally all mills. 

Hog feeds and turkey feeds prob- 
ably showed the most sales vitality. 
The supplement feeding season is at 
hand in hog areas and this has been 
reflected in increased volume on this 
type of feed. Turkey volume was also 
growing seasonally. Poultry feeds of 
other kinds showed no particular fea- 
ture, although volume was compara- 
tively satisfactory. 

Mills in some areas noted a pick up 
in creep feed sales to cattle raisers, 
spurred by favorable prices. In some 
of the drier sections too there was 
a noticeable gain in steer feeds, with 
movement going to those cattle rais- 
ers who plan to market their ani- 
mals as grass and supplement-fed. 

Prices gained $1 to $2 and in a 
few cases more. The stronger protein 
ingredient values were the cause of 
the rise, and the larger mark-ups 
this week were taken. by mills which 
did not advance prices last week on 
the early part of the upswing. Mill 
operation rates continued good, al- 


though perhaps a trifle off from last 
week. Some plants that ran over last 
week end will not have to do so this 
week. But full operating time was 
recorded generally. 


Northeast 


Buyers got under the wire before 
feed manufacturers raised their prices 
and quite a volume of feed was sold. 
Most of the flurry was centered in 
spot buying but there were some de- 
ferred deliveries of one to two weeks. 
A rise in feed ingredient prices, espe- 
cially corn and soybeans, forced man- 
ufacturers to revise their price lists 
upward. 

Broiler feeds were in better de- 
mand and the improvement brought 
a $4 increase in 50% soybean meal. 
Egg mashes held up well and there 
even was a little improvement in 
dairy feed demand. Bigger appetites 
are helping to swell the volume of 
turkey feeds. 

The broiler market in the East was 
well sustained at an average price 
of 21¢ Ib. 

Eggs were about steady. Receipts 
in the western New York area, in 
some instances, were slightly exces- 
sive. 

Millfeed sales were stimulated by 
a strike threat at a flour mill. The 
dispute was settled but no pressure 
occurred on the market. 


Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 40 hours last 


week. 
Southeast 


Most of the area received rainfall 
over the weekend which brought wel- 
come relief from what was develop- 
ing into a serious drouth condition 
over a large part of the territory. 
This was the first rain received in 
over 30 days, and temperatures in 
some areas had soared to 100° and 
in some cases higher. This had done 
considerable damage to pastures and 
was retarding growth of some new 
crop grains. 

Although the amount of rain re- 
ceived did not completely satisfy 
needs, it went a long way in reliev- 
ing immediate danger. There had 
been a slight flurry in increased de- 
mand for roughage type feeds due 
to poor pastures, and extra supplies 
had been bought, anticipating in- 
creased needs. The situation is being 
watched closely, since additional 
moisture is needed. 

Feed business gencrally has been 
fair to good, with feed mill running 
time reported to be average for this 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 92) 
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©1958 FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


. .. put flavor in my feeds?’ was the opening 
comment of many feed manufacturers. Yet, it’s hap- 
pening repeatedly. Some of America’s best-known 
names are on our customer list. 


Why are more and more feed people adding SUCRO 
FLAVOR to their feed formulas? Answer . . . it saves 
money and adds tested aroma and appetizing taste 
appeal so very important to high palatability. 


SUCRO FLAVOR isa special scientific concentration 
of taste-proven feed flavors, sweeteners and BHT 
antioxidant in powdered form. It gives feed fresh, 
longer-lasting high sweet taste — no objectionable 
after-taste common with ordinary saccharin. 


Now is the time to take advantage of our research, 
feed flavoring specialists and years of flavor experi- 
ence to help solve your feed flavor problems. 


SUCRO FLAVOR 


Prove to yourself the benefits 
of SUCRO-FLAVOR in your feeds. 


Place your order right now for a 10 pound trial package 
of SUCRO FLAVOR. Prove to yourself that SUCRO 
FLAVOR gives better sweetening in your feeds than 
sugar—and at !4 the cost. With your order we want 
to send you a beautiful gold 2-Cup Coffee-Maker ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. If you find that SUCRO FLAVOR 
doesn’t do the sweetening jobs in your feeds, we will 
refund your money in full (and you keep the 2-cup 
Coffee-Maker). 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 


OK! Please send me: 


(| 10 Lb. Tric! Order SUCRO FLAVOR and ship my FREE 2-cup 
Coffee-Maker. 


Free sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with prices and complete 
information. 


Name 


Company Name 
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Industry, FDA to Meet on Proposal for 
Fees on Medicated Feed Applications 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the feed industry and the Food and 
Drug Administration will meet here 
July 22 to discuss an FDA proposal 
to impose fees on feed manufactur- 
ers’ applications for exemptions from 
certification of certain medicated 
feeds. 

Plans for the meeting were an- 
nounced last week after FDA with- 
drew its first proposal, which had 
been published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of June 5. No further action 
will be taken now until after the 
July meeting. 

The FDA plan was outlined in a 
letter sent June 6 to feed manufac- 
turers. It was pointed out that manu- 
facturers of certain prescribed medi- 
cated feeds are required to request 
exemptions from certification of such 
feeds before they are introduced in 
commerce. At the present time, medi- 
cated feeds containing one or more 
of the certifiable antibiotics and cer- 
tain other medicaments are includ- 
ed in this special form of control. 
The compounds other than the cer- 
tifiable antibiotics include various 
coccidiostats, stilbestrol and certain 
other drugs. 

In the past, FDA said, costs in- 
volved in study of these applications 
for exemption from certification have 
been charged to the general certifica- 
tion fees. “However,” the agency said, 
“the number of applications has in- 
creased to the point where they can 
no longer be absorbed.” For this 
reason, it was stated, FDA proposes 
to impose certain fees. 


The proposed fee on a manufac- 
turer’s initial application for an ex- 
emption was to be $10, provided only 
one medicated feed formula is de- 
scribed in it. The fee for each addi- 
tional feed in an application and for 
each medicated feed described in an 
amendment to the application would 
be $5. An amendment to an exemp- 
tion might be added to include ad- 
ditional medicated feeds of a cer- 
tain type or to change the composi- 
tion and labeling of the feed previ- 
ously submitted. 


Sept. 1 Date 

FDA said in the letter it proposed 
to make the fee system effective 30 
days after publication in the Federal 
Register, and it estimated the effec- 
tive date would be about Sept. 1. 
FDA asked for any industry com- 
ments by July 15. 

(The American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., in a recent bulletin, point- 
ed out that AFMA representatives 
and drug suppliers were meeting in 
Washington on this matter at the 
time of publication of the fee proposal 
in the Federal Register. They were 
assured that publication was prema- 
ture and would be revoked, which it 
was. They also pointed out that ade- 
quate notification of the proposal 
had not been given to the industry, 
and this was corrected with the 
June 6 letter mentioned above. 


(At a June 6 meeting with the 
FDA, the industry group was as- 
sured that FDA would withhold any 
further publication of the proposal 
until Aug. 1, with an effective date 
of Sept. 1. This will give the indus- 
try time to study the proposal and 
make recommendations. AFMA not- 
ed also that the proposal perhaps 
includes some inequities; for example, 
use of non-certifiable antibiotics 
would not be subject to the fee sys- 
tem. The AFMA asked to have com- 
ments or suggestions by July 15, and 
then a committee from the associ- 
ation will present the industry posi- 
tion at the July 22 meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

(“Further consideration should be 
given the amount of the fee and ways 
and means whereby the whole proce- 
dure might be simplified,” AFMA 
said. “It is possible that the proposal 


might be dropped, but the possibility 
may not be very great.”) 

It appears that if industry views 
can be reconciled with FDA ideas 
on the issue, the government agen- 
cy is ready to put some fees into 
effect on Sept. 1. 

FDA officials here agreed that the 
now-revoked June 5 publication of 
the proposal had been made with- 
out giving the industry an opportu- 
nity to be heard. 


Background 

Essentially, the government posi- 
tion is this: Under an earlier Budget 
Bureau ruling, all government agen- 
cies have been instructed to pass on 
to industry such costs as registra- 
tions and some inspection service 
charges on foods and feeds and other 
items unless the law governing the 
federal activity specifically provides 
that the cost be borne by the gov- 
ernment. 

Up to this time, FDA has not 
attempted to impose the Budget Bu- 
reau ruling, but with the expansion 
of medicaments in feeds, the prob- 
lem has grown considerably, creating 
a cost burden which FDA finds bur- 
densome. 

In addition, responsible FDA offi- 
cials say that the issue goes deeper 
than that. Unless certain charges are 
passed on to the feed industry user 
of the drug, they might fall on the 
manufacturer of the drug component 

(Turn to MEDICATED FEED, page 91) 


New Pellet Plant 
Opening in Oregon 


JEFFERSON, ORE.—A new $325,- 
000 push-button plant for producing 
complete pelleted livestock feeds is 
expected to be placed in operation 
here shortly by Willamette Flax Pro- 
duction, Inc. Customized pelleting for 
local farmers will be a feature of the 
operation, according to Monte Wed- 
dle, plant superintendent. 

“Depending on what type of pellets 
the farmer wants, whether for sheep, 
cattle, pigs or poultry, the plant is 
built so production is flexible enough 
to turn it out,” said Mr. Weddle. 

Owners of the new plant are the 
stockholders in the Willamette Flax 
Production plant here. Harold Fisher, 
Albany implement business owner, 
was recently elected president and 
general manager of the new plant. E. 
V. Bennett, Albany, is chairman of 
the nine-man board of directors. 

Other members of the board of di- 
rectors are Leo Weddle and Leland 
Wells, both of Jefferson, and George 
Phillips, Seth French, Ken Graham, 
William Kurtz and R. M. McKechnie, 
all of Albany. 

The plant is described as a “push 
button” operation. The processing is 
said to be almost completely automa- 
tic Grains such as barley and hay, 
molasses, antibiotics and high-protein 
concentrates are to be among the 


ingredients. 


Date for Washington 
Conference Changed 


SEATTLE—The date of the 1958 
Washington Animal Industry Confer- 
ence has been changed. The confer- 
ence had been scheduled for Nov. 14 
but will now be held Nov. 7, accord- 
ing to J. G. Wilson, manager of the 
Washington State Feed Assn. 

The event will be held at Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Longview, 
Wash. 

The conference is being sponsored 
by the State College of Washington, 
Lower Columbia Junior College and 
the feed association. Headquarters 
hotel for the conference will be the 
Monticello Hotel in Longview. 


Dr. Clyde Driggers Olen Rhodes 


Heber Padget 


Emmett Henton 


GEORGIA SPEAKERS—tThe 11th annual convention of the Georgia Feed 
Assn., Inc., will be held June 28-July 1 at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Wilmington Island, Savannah, Ga., not in Atlanta as mistakenly reported in 
Feedstuffs June 14. A panel discussion on “Proper Field Service and Manage- 
ment” will be a part of the program. Panel members are (left to right): Dr. 
Clyde Driggers (moderator), head of the poultry department at the University 
of Georgia; Olen Rhodes, Marbut Milling Co., Augusta; Heber Padget, Gaines- 
ville (Ga.) Milling Co., and Emmett Henton, Georgia Poultry Feed Mills, 
Dalton. The panel will appear on the program the afternoon of June 30. 


Turkey Federation 
Head Asks Action 
On Enabling Act 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—“The En- 
abling Act now before Congress is 
our opportunity to accomplish some- 
thing for which we have been striv- 
ing for a long time—an effective 
method of bringing about some stabil- 
ity in our turkey production,” said 
Peter C. Crafts, president of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, in a recent 
issue of the federation’s official pub- 
lication, ‘““‘The Turkegram.” 

The self-help marketing stabiliza- 
tion legislation, he said, has en- 
countered some opposition from those 
who mistakenly see it as a production 
control program. The publication said 
that most of the opposition is due to 
lack of understanding of the Enabling 
Act. It told growers that they needn’t 
fear a program of allotments of pro- 
duction. 


“This Enabling Act could not pos- 
sibly bring into effect a plan of allot- 
ments whereby the government or 
anyone else could tell individual pro- 
ducers how many breeder turkeys 
they could keep, how many poults 
they can hatch or raise, or how many 
turkeys they could market,” the 
president said. ‘The legislation, spon- 
sored by our NTF, was planned spe- 
cifically to avoid government controls 
of the type we feel are contrary to 
our American way of life.” 

Explaining the workings of this pro- 
posed legislation, Mr. Crafts said: 
“Some years we produce too many 
turkeys with the result that prac- 
tically no one makes any money and 
the next we have too great a cutback 
in production. The enabling act would 
give us the machinery we need to 
bring into action what we might call 
a type of ‘turkey crop insurance.’ This 
would be a program whereby we 
would all pay into a common fund to 
be used to help us meet the problem. 

“If, in January of any year, we 
found we had too many breeders, we 
might take some of them off the 
market by paying a premium price, 
or later, purchase surplus hatching 
eggs. If in the fall of the year we 
found we had too many market tur- 
keys, we might divert turkeys from 
the open market, either temporarily 
or permanently. We believe this type 
of program would get results.” 


N.D. Turkey Group 
Opposes Enabling Act 


FARGO, N.D.—Opposition to an 
enabling act for a national turkey 
marketing order was voiced by the 
board of directors of the North Da- 
kota Turkey Federation at the 
group’s spring meeting in Coopers- 
town recently. 


The act, sponsored by the National 


Turkey Federation, was recently in- 
troduced in both houses of Congress. 

According to Irving J. Mork, execu- 
tive secretary of the North Dakota 
group, the act is being opposed for 
the following reasons: 


“1. Through the years the turkey 
industry has gone through many 
changes and has made much progress. 
These changes and advancements have 
been made without controls or re- 
strictions. They have been made 
through individual prerogative and 
initiative. The North Dakota group 
feels that the turkey industry has 
not reached the pinnacle of achieve- 
ment and therefore feels that any 
legislation that may tend to obstruct 
progressive development of the in- 
dustry or hinder normal change would 
be undesirable. 


“2. It is hard to visualize any en- 
abling legislation with a resulting 
marketing order without production 
controls, even though they are not 
spelled out in the proposed legislation. 


“3. An unprejudiced administra- 
tion of the enabling legislation under 
the proposed act, from a practical 
or economic viewpoint, is difficult to 
visualize. 


“4. The information available to 
this organization indicates that the 
rank and file of turkey producers in 
the Midwest are not in favor of the 
proposed legislation because they are 
not aware of what it will do for, or 
to, them. 


“5. We question whether or not 
the control of the industry will be 
concentrated in small production 
areas in the hands of a few large, 
highly specialized operators. 


“6. The North Dakota group is in 
favor of any cooperative effort to 
improve the industry if the effort does 
not interfere with the right of the 
individual to plan his own operation 
in a manner suitable to him. We 
seriously question whether all possi- 
ble avenues that may lead to a solu- 
tion have been explored. We embrace 
the idea of voluntary cooperative 
effort.” 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
WAbash 1-1950 
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Continuing Research 


Aggressive Company 


On Time Delivery 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS — 


PHOSPHATE 


Quality Product 
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HARDER-WORKING 
FEED PHOSPHORUS 


another Dynamic DYNAFOS — 
factor 


Availability 


the big reason 

Ay ® 
stretches your phosphorus dollar 


A \ 
: 


More available phosphorus in every pound...more 
usable phosphorus for every phosphorus dollar. Extensive 
research, backed by numerous feeding trials, proves 

that Dynamic DYNAFOS consistently rates high in 
biological availability. Each pound of Dynamic 
DYNAFOS delivers from 2 to 9 times more readily available 
phosphorus than unprocessed, raw phosphates. 


What’s more, chemically produced Dynamic DYNAFOS 
is unmatched in uniformity, purity. And in unique 
beaded form it is dustless, free-flowing. It’s a harder- 
working product that can assure complete phosphorus 
nutrition for your livestock and poultry feeds. 


*The standard for determining the dynamic value of feed phosphates is 
beta-tricalcium phosphate which is arbitrarily assigned a value of 100. 


Write or wire your nearest sa/es agent for full information 


aN & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS DIVISION Menus? R JE, CHICAGO 6, ILL? 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Moss.) @ SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © P. R. MARKLEY, INC., 


Philadelphia 


COMPANY, Tampa 
COMPANY, Cincinnati 
Meridian (Miss.) 


A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) @® EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta ® E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE 


CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago @ GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.) © JOHN F. YOUNG 


R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville @ CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) @ STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.) @ MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis @ MERCHANTS 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Omaha ® M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.}) @ B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth ©@ WEST 


COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle 


JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton, (Calif.) ©@ CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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Support Rates for 
1958-Crop Grain 
Sorghums Revealed 


WASHINGTON—County and ter- 
minal support rates for 1958-crop 
grain sorghums have been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The rates are based on the national 
average support price announced last 
February at $1.83 cwt. for 1958-crop 
grain sorghums grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter. 

The method followed in determin- 
ing individual county and terminal 


John McGinty 


A. B. Campbell 


J. E. Streetman G. M. Philpott H. B. Morris D. C. Purcell 


Purina Announces 
New Marketing 
Division Organized 


apply only to grain sorghums contain- 
ing 15% or less moisture. 

Following are 1958 terminal rates 
ewt. for grain sorghums grading No. 
2 or better, compared to 1957 rates: 


Foxbilt Expands to 
Handle 850 Litters 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Foxbilt, 
Inc., has enlarged its swine research 


rates was the same - that —s Omaha, Neb.; Council Bluffs, -— 1987 | and testing facilities and experimen- 
setting rates in previous years. 1N€ | and Sioux City, lowa ..... ... $2.22 $2.23 | tal farm to handle the farrowing of ; 
county and terminal rates, which a. maarees Sepoee over 850 litters per year, according ST. LOUIS, MO.—With the retire- 
vary mainly because of location, are | joseph, Mo. ............... 2.3! 2.3! | to Edwin Fox, Foxbilt president. ment of G. M. Philpott, advertising 
further adjusted by discounts for ona ig al Facilities for breeding are at the | Vice president, on July 1, a Purina 
grade and quality to sup- and New Orleans, 2.35 2.36 Des Moines experimental farm and 
rt prices for individual producers. | St. Louis, Mo., and Cairo, Ill. 2. : -stati located at Klemme, Mal- | i@ the Ralston ina Co., wi . EB. 


The discounts are the same as those vern, Oskaloosa, Waukon and Eagle- 


of the 1957 program. 


In a change from the 1957 program, 
terminal support rates for the West 
Coast markets of Los Angeles, San 
and Stockton, 
Cal.; Astoria and Portland, Ore., and 
Longview, Seattle, Tacoma and Van- 
couver, Wash., are being discontinued. 

In the past, frequent changes have 
been made in freight rates for mov- 
ing grain sorghums from surplus- 
producing areas in the Plains states 


Francisco, Oakland 


to West Coast storage. 


Other freight rate changes may be 
made during the current marketing 
season. This makes it practically im- 
possible to establish terminal rates 


at West Coast points for the price- 


support year that would be equitable 


to all and still fairly reflect actual 
freight costs to these terminals from 
the surplus areas. 

Based on County Rates 

Price support to producers in an 
eight-state western area (Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Utah and Washington) 
will be based solely on county rates. 
If movement of grain sorghums to 
coast storage is made, the price sup- 
port to producers in this area will be 
the county rate plus, in general, ac- 
tual transportation cost to terminals 
and, in the case of rail movements, 
handling charges at point of origin. 

In the remaining grain sorghum- 
producing areas, price support to pro- 
ducers will continue to be based on 
either terminal] or county rates, de- 
pending on where the grain sorghums 
are stored. 

However, if congested conditions 
require movement of grain sorghums 
to or towards the West Coast for 
storage, authorization may be given 
to move grain sorghums. In this 
event, support prices to producers 
will be their county support rate plus 
the cost of movement. 

This change in the program for 
1958 will lessen the possibility of in- 
equitable price support rates among 
producers and also tend to discourage 
abnormal movement of grain sor- 
ghums to the West Coast where the 
USDA has had difficulty in finding 
outlets for grain sorghums. 

Another change in the program for 
1958 deals with the handling of high- 
moisture-content grain sorghums un- 
der warehouse-stored loans. While 
only grain sorghums with 13% or less 
moisture are eligible, higher mois- 
ture-content grain sorghums may be 
put under price support if the ware- 


houseman certifies that the lower 


moisture-content grain will be de- 
livered. 

For moisture content above 15%, 
the grain sorghums must be dried. 


However, loans may be made prior to 


drying, but the quantity will be based 
on the amount remaining after dry- 
ing. 


Heretafore, the warehouseman was 
not required to dry grain sorghums as 


long as the same weight of grain 
sorghums of 13% moisture or less 
was delivered. For 1958, this will 


While the 1958 national average 
price is 3¢ cwt. less than the 1957 
national price of $1.86 cwt., many 
county and terminal rates reflect dif- 
fering amounts chiefly because of 
changed transportation costs from 
producing areas to terminals. 

Price support will be carried out, 
as in previous years, through farm 


and warehouse stored loans and pur- | 


chase agreements. Support will be 


Jan. 31, 1959. Grain sorghums price- 


ville, Iowa and Windom, Minn. Over 
320 sows are now on a multiple far- 
rowing schedule. An intensive pro- 
gram of litter testing is carried on to 
maintain the performance of the seed 
stock at a high level, said Mr. Fox. 
All stock are Minn. No. 1, Minn. No. 
2, Minn. No. 3, and Montana No. 1. 

Nutrition testing facilities have 
been expanded by the addition of 16 


‘ | gqguarter-acre pasture lots, each with 
available from harvest time through | . P 


support loans mature March 31, 1959. | 


R. L. Kathe Named to 
Two Policy Boards 


CHICAGO — Increased feed indus- | 


try participation in new phases of 
agricultural public relations problem 
areas was evidenced by the recent 
election of Richard L. Kathe, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. public 
relations director, to two national 
policy boards, according to W. E. 
Glennon, AFMA president. 


Mr. Kathe was elected to the board 
of trustees of the Agricultural Re.a- 
tions Council and to the board of 
directors of National Farm-City 
Week. 

The Agricultural Relations Council 
is the national society of professional 
public relations people in agriculture. 
Mr. Kathe «was also named chairman 
of the group’s education committee. 
This group is cooperating with the 
National Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities to 
develop a two-phase program of: (1) 
Stimulating more enrollment of the 
best farm youth in land-grant, agri- 
cultural colleges; and (2) adapting 
college curriculum so that graduates 
might be trained better for businesses 
and industry related to agriculture. 

The National Farm-City Week 
board of directors, comprised of 30 
national agricultural leaders, directs 
activities for the special week, each 
fall, devoted to improving relation- 
ships between rural and urban people. 
Elmaar H. Bakken, director of the 
division of relationships, Boy Scouts 
of America, is chairman. The fourth 
annual Farm-City Week will be held 
Nov. 21-27, 1958. 


a portable hog house. Sixteen perma- 
nent farrowing pens, used with a 
multiple farrowing system, make it 
possible to test feed on over 650 pigs 


| per year using 64 different feeding 


| 


programs. Test feeding is conducted 
at the Foxbilt Research Center at the 
main plant in Des Moines. 


in 


Victor Offers Laying 
House “Package”’ Plan, 
To Include Financing 


CRETE, NEB.—A new laying house 
“package” plan, automated to enable 
one person to handle up to 10,000 
laying birds, is now available through 
Victor Feed dealers, according to The 
Crete Mills, maker of the feed line 
and distributor of the laying house. 

Each “package” consists of a mod- 
ern, fully insulated laying house, com- 
plete with automatic feeding, water- 
ing and ventilation. Dropping pits are 
also cleaned mechanically, the firm 
said. It recently held an initial show- 
ing of the Victor Laying House on 
the Clarence Karloff farm near Fre- 
mont. Already in operation, the house 
provided visitors with the opportuni- 
ty of seeing all equipment in actual 
operation. 

The company said the laying houses 
are available in three sizes; a 550- 
bird unit, 1,100-bird unit and 1,680- 
bird unit. Each unit and all equipment 
are designed for easy expansion. Call- 
ed the “Grow-as-You-Go Plan,” ad- 
ditional units are simply added on to 
make a larger building. Financing is 
available over a period of five years. 

The automatic features of the lay- 
ing house enable the purchaser to 
take care of his flock during spare 
time, the firm said. On a full-time 
basis, one man could handle up to 
10,000 laying birds. 


PATTERN FOR LEAST-COST 
BROILER FEED 


WASHINGTON—A technical bulletin providing a mathematical pattern 
for developing a broiler feed mixture at lowest cost has been issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. “A Least-Cost Broiler Feed Formula,” P.R.R. 
No. 20, is available without cost from the Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. The pattern is flexible in character, 
so a feed manufacturer or poultryman can calculate which combination of 
feed ingredients will meet certain nutritional specifications at the lowest possi- 
ble cost, USDA said. The publication describes how the theoretical pattern 
was developed, and shows its application using the latest information on feed- 
ing values of different feeds and prices which were in effect early this year. 
The pattern, however, would be applicable to any set of prices and to changes 


in analysis of the feeds used. 


director of marketing, it has been an- 
nounced by Donald Danforth, chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Mr. Streetman is now vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager for 
Chows. As marketing vice president, 
he will have charge of all depart- 
ments which participate in marketing 


M. E. Malin 


H. D. Guthrie 


of Chows, sanitation products and 
farm supplies. These include the sales 
department, the advertising depart- 
ment, and sales promotion, the com- 
pany said. 

H. B. Morris, southern region sales 
manager, becomes the new vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager for 
Chows. H. D. Guthrie, merchandising 
manager for the southern region, be- 
comes the new southern region sales 
manager. M. E. Malin will be director 
of Chow advertising and John Mc- 
Ginty director of sales promotion. 

D. C. Purcell, manager of the sales 
services department, becomes assist- 
ant to the marketing vice president. 
A. B. Campbell becomes business 
manager of the marketing division. 

Mr. Philpott joined the company in 
1919. He has been advertising vice 
president since 1941 and a member of 
the company’s board of directors 
since 1956. He will continue to serve 
on the board. 


Egg Quality Program 


Scheduled in Virginia 


RICHMOND, VA.—Directors of 
the newly reactivated Virginia Egg 
Council will launch a program of ex- 
panding production and markets for 
Virginia quality eggs June 25 

The program will be activated ac- 
cording to plans laid at meetings held 
earlier this year. Included in the gen- 
eral promotion program is a consum- 
er education drive. 

Necessary funds for carrying out 
the program will be raised by a sys- 
tem of industry assessments sched- 
uled as follows: Egg producers, %¢ 
doz. for all eggs sold, with an addi- 
tional %¢ to be paid by the marketing 
firm; feed companies, 10¢ ton for all 
layer feed sold; hatcheries, 10¢ for 
each hundred pullet chicks sold for 
egg production. 

Activities of the egg council will be 
coordinated with the over-all Poul- 
try Expansion Program (PEP) 
launched recently by the Virginia 
Poultry Federation. 
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Turkey Poult 
Hatch Continues 
Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON~—Indications of a 
significant reduction in the 1958 tur- 


key crop continue. The U.S. Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture’s latest hatchery | 
report shows that poultry production | 
in May was less than a year earlier. | 


Although the May reduction was 
not as great as in some 
months, the 1958 poult hatch through 
May was down 10% from 1957. 

The National 
said recently that while many persons 
had been cautious about becoming 


too optimistic regarding the current | 
appeared | 


year’s turkey outlook, it 
very unlikely that the 1958 crop could 
be as large as anticipated earlier. 

The hatch in May and for the sea- 
son to date is down for all breeds in 
comparison with 1957. 


May Hatch 

Heavy breed poult production dur- 
ing May was 4% less than in May 
last year, and light breed production 
was off 10%. 

Heavy breed poults produced dur- 
ing May totaled 2,981,000 heavy white 
breeds and 13,939,000 other heavy 
breeds—down 9 and 3%, respectively, 
from the numbers produced in May, 
1957. 

The number of heavy breed poults 
produced during the first five months 
of 1958 was 11% less than the num- 
ber hatched during these months in 
1957, with heavy white breeds off 
16% and other heavy breeds down 
9%. 

The crop in 1957 was of record size, 
bringing low turkey prices. 

The number of light breed poults 
hatched during May totaled 2,148,000, 
representing a decrease of 10% from 
a year ago. From January through 
May, the number of light breed poults 
hatched was down 4% from the same 
period in 1957 


June is another significant month 
in poult production—though not so 
important as April and May—but no 


big increase in the total June poult 


Turkey Federation | 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


earlier | 


Ca. | 


“Our last employee quit and overnight be- 
came a successful dress designer."’ 


hatch is foreseen on the basis of num- 
bers of eggs in incubators. 

Demand for turkey poults is strong, 
USDA pointed out, but a shortage 
of hatching eggs has been limiting 
production. 

The number of heavy white breed 
eggs in incubators on June 1 was 
down from a year earlier, while the 
number of eggs of other heavy breeds 
was up, beiasliog a net increase for 
heavy breeds. The number of light 
breed eggs, however, was lower 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


'Continue Higher Trend 


MEMPHIS—Protein oil meal fu- 
tures moved higher on the Memphis 
Board of Trade during the past week. 

At the close June 18, unrestricted 


soybean oil meal was 15¢ to $3.35 
ton higher than on June 11, Eastern 
Trunk Line soybean oil meal 50¢ to 


$1.85 higher, bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal 50¢ to $1 higher, and sacked 
old process cottonseed oil mea! $1 to 
$1.50 higher. 

The best gains were made in near- 
by July. 

Continued good mixed feed busi- 
ness and tight nearby supplies helped 
move prices forward, as did weakness 
in soybean oil. 

Trading in Eastern Trunk Line 
soybean oil meal contracts which had 
been temporarily suspended the pre- 
vious week was resumed on 50% pro- 
tein basis, as against the previous 
44%. 


| about % in 


| taining 


Larger diameter 12°’ 


Largest Roll makers. 


ALLOY SHA 

ENCLOSED DIFFERENTIAL DRIVE 

SOLID FEED RO 

STAINLESS STEEL. GATES 

ANT! FRICTION ROLLER BEARINGS 

POSITIVE TRAM 

SHEAR WASHER ROLL PROTECTION 
UICK THROWOUT LEVER 

REEDOM FROM GADGETS 


12 N.E. 28th St. 


Announcing ROSS 


12 x 24 Heavy Duty Jr. Roller Mill 


All Purpose Mill for Flaking & Crimping Corn, Oats, Milo and 4ll grains. 


NOW YOU MAY HAVE IT! Low Cost Heavy D 
roll for larger flaked grains. 
a low cost unit with all features of larger mills. Be sure Fg! rolls are the best. 
Our full line of Ross Roller Mills Equipped with Turner TU 


¥ CHECK THESE FEATURES 


NEW JET STEAMER OPTIONAL 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Crimping & Flaking Unit. The 
@ answer to long felt need for 


N-TUFF Chills, World's 


STANDARD OR SANITARY 
MODELS FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 
DUST FREE SILENT OPERATION 


ROSS ROLLERATORS IN ALL 
SIZES in 9" & 10° Diameter 


Jr. HD Line in 12"' Diameter 
Heavy Duty Line in 15°" & 18"" 
Diameter 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


| 
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Production of Hay ‘‘Wafers’’ Now 
Getting Under Way on West Coast 


Use of a new development in pro- 
ducing feeds for ruminants—hay in 
condensed “wafer” form or complete- 
ration wafers containing concentrate 
as well as roughage—is getting under 
way on the West Coast. 

The new machine compresses 
coarsely chopped forage into wafers 
thick and 4 in. in dia- 
meter. The manufacturer notes that 
wafers also have been produced con- 
additions of grain and other 
ingredients, making a complete ra- 
tion for cattle. 

Some dairy feeding research using 


| alfalfa wafers was reported recently 


by Oregon State College. 

The machine which makes the 
wafers is called a “Foragizer.” It is 
being manufactured by Sumner Iron 
neer and machinery man- 

Everett, Wash. 


| 


Bud Carpenter of the Sumner firm 
explained that the unit operates on 
the continuous extrusion principle. 
The estimated production rate is 4 to 
6 tons per hour. Moisture content of 
the forage crop being processed 
should be about 15 to 20%, he said, 
and the forage should be coarsely 
chopped. No steam or binder is used 
in producing the wafers, he pointed 
out. 

Mr. Carpenter said that “waferiz- 
ing” reduces the volume of baled hay 
approximately three times, chopped 
hay from five to six times, and loose 
hay about ten times. 


First Units 
The first machine was installed by 
Pendleton (Ore.) Grain Growers, Inc., 


at Beef City, Ore., near Hermiston. 
(Turn to HAY WAFERS, page 91) 


NOW. oe ni- 180 in your rabbit feeds 


keeps bunnies 


See details on page 78 
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Co-op Hog Market 
Plans Move Ahead 


In Iowa, Missouri 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA—Recent 
developments toward farmer-owned 
hog marketing cooperative programs 
in both Iowa and Missouri point 
toward actual operations getting un- 
derway as early as July, according to 
the National Hog Farmer, a monthly 
publication for the swine industry. 

In a review of recent action, the 
paper said the board of directors of 
the Missouri Farmers Assn. voted in 
late May to establish at least two 
main hog buying yards in central 
Missouri and revamp its Farmers 
Livestock Commission Co. to fit the 
need for an order buyer organization 
to serve the new cooperative venture. 
The association said it planned to 
open buying yards at Marshall and 
Chillicothe for business in July. 

The paper said the ultimate goal 
of the MFA is about 22 yards, based 
on the concentration of livestock in 
the state. The cooperative has oper- 
ated a packing plant at Springfield, 
Mo., for 15 years, it said, and does 
not rule out interest in additional 
plants. It quoted L. C. Carpenter, 
livestock director for MFA, as saying 
his organization “is not interested in 
coniracts.” 


No Feed Tie-In 


“Farmers in Missouri need not buy 
MFA feeds to sell through the hog 
cooperative. We'd rather trust our 
ability to sell than to depend on con- 
tracts,” he said. 

In a second development, Iowa 
Farm Bureau delegates approved 
plans for a cooperative hog market- 
ing program in that state, similar to 
Farm Bureau marketing systems al- 
ready in use in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. The National Hog Farmer 
reported the group’s first step would 
probably be establishment of concen- 
tration yards, probably in southeast- 
ern Iowa, where hogs could be graded 
and sorted for marketing on a vol- 
ume basis. 

Iowa Farm Bureau officials were 
said to be patterning their program 
after that of Illinois, which has 22 
concentration yards handling about 1 
million hogs a year, funneling them 
through a central marketing agency 
office at Decatur. The Iowa group 
also is giving further study to the 
matter of establishing a cooperative 
packing plant as another alternative 
toward keeping pace with integration 
in the hog industry. 


“Oombined Look” 

In a third major development, the 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. of 
Kansas City, was reported to have 
followed up an initial study of mar- 
keting needs by holding a joint meet- 
ing with representatives of Midland 


CHICKS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS UP 25% 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says the indi- 
cated placement of pullet chicks for 
broiler hatchery supply flocks by 10 
of the largest primary breeders of 
broiler replacement stock totaled 3,- 
623,000 chicks during May. This was 
25% more than the chicks placed in 
May 1957. Pullet chick placements 
by these 10 breeders during the first 
five months of 1958 totaled 14,313,000 
—16% more than during the same 
period of 1957. The 10 primary breed- 
ers included in this report account 
for a very large percentage of total 
supply of replacement pullets for 
broiler hatchery supply flocks. Sales 
of replacement pullets by these breed- 
ers provide an indication of the po- 
tential number of pullets available 
for addition to hatchery egg supply 
flocks several months before the pul- 
lets will actually move into the flocks. 


BROILER QUEEN—Linda Lackey, 
17, Forest, Miss., was crowned 1958 
queen of the Mississippi Broiler Fes- 
tival at Forest recently. She is shown 
with her sponsor, Fred L. Gaddis, 
owner of the Gaddis Packing Co. 
Mr. Gaddis was president of the 
festival. 


Cooperatives, Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn., Iowa Farm Bureau, four local 
Iowa co-op associations already buy- 
ing hogs, and the Producers’ Com- 
mission companies of Sioux City and 
Omaha to take a “combined look” at 
possibilities of a new marketing set- 
up in Iowa. The groups planned more 
meetings at a later date. 

Howard A. Cowden, president of 
CCA, was quoted as declaring that 
CCA, in proposing the coordination of 
activities of all cooperatives interest- 
ed in hog marketing, does not plan 
to go into the marketing of swine but 
it does want to work with other 
farmer groups to make sure that 
Iowa has a fully effective, farmer- 
controlled integration program. 

“We want to be on the team,” he 
said, “but we don’t want to be the 
team.” 

Series of Steps 

CCA, with 1,700 member coopera- 
tives in Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Kansas, Oklahoma, sec- 
tions of Arkansas and Texas, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, has suggested the 
possibility of a series of steps in self- 
integration by farmers, the National 
Hog Farmer said. 


After establishment of the two 
swine testing stations it now has un- 
der construction in Iowa, and the hog 
marketing setups, CCA has outlined 
the feasibility of a killing and chill- 
ing plant for delivery of dressed car- 
casses and, the final step, develop- 
ment of a complete packing plant or 
plants, the publication said. 


lowa Adds New Swine 
Testing Stations, 


Doubles Capacity 


AMES, IOWA—Three new boar 
testing stations are being built in 
Iowa and should be ready to receive 
boars for test in October, Dr. Ralph 
Durham, Ames, has reported. 


The Iowa Board of Regents grant- 
ed Dr. Durham three months leave 
of obsence from his position as ex- 
tension animal husbandman at Iowa 
State College to serve as advisor to 
the new station builders. 


He said the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Assn. of Kansas City, Mo.,*is 
building one station with 200-boar 
capacity at Ida Grove and another 
at Eagle Grove. The third is being 
built near Ottumwa by the Iowa 
Swine Testing Assn. and financed by 
about 72 banks of the Iowa Bankers’ 
Assn. It will have room for about 
160 boars. 


Six Stations 


These stations more than double 
the boar-testing station capacity in 
Iowa and raise the total capacity to 
about 900 boars per season or 1,800 
a year. A 12-pen private boar-testing 
station began operation this summer 
in Van Buren county. A 16-pen pri- 
vate station has been in operation 
about 18 months in Boone county. 
The Iowa Swine Testing Assn. sta- 
tion near Ames can test 318 boars 
at a time. This station is in its third 
year of operation. 


The development of the testing sta- 
tions is reported to be part of Iowa 
commercial swine producers’ shift to 
production of fast-growing, meaty 
pork to meet consumer demands. 


The stations provide standards for 
on-the-farm production testing and 
individual hog producers’ meaty-hog 
breeding programs. They also provide 
a source where breeders and market 
swine producers can obtain good 
boars with capacity to transmit fast- 
gaining, efficient feeding and meat- 
type characteristics to their offspring. 


30 Farmer Groups 

Farmer testing associations in 
about 30 Iowa counties are now con- 
ducting production tests for selection 
of breeding stock within the herd. 
They look to the testing stations as 
a guide for their farm testing stand- 
ards. 

All the new stations are expected 
to handle test procedures about the 
same way the Iowa Swine Testing 
Station at Ames has been doing. 
Breeders will submit pens of four 
boars from the same sire but from 
at least three litters, along with one 
barrow. The increased capacity pro- 
vided by the new stations will per- 
mit many breeders to submit more 
than one lot if they wish, said Dr. 
Durham. 


Soybean Processors Expect Meal 
Price Level to Hold 30-45 Days 


Soybean meal processors reported 
this week that the current level of 
meal prices probably will hold or 
move up slightly through the next 
30 to 45 days. 

They base the estimate, they said, 
on the fact that demand for formula 
feed is strong and meal for June 
shipment is about used up. Buyers 
are expected to be buying needs for 
last half July within another week. 

The soybean meal average price at 
major markets June 17 was $76.40, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported in its weekly list of aver- 
age feedstuffs prices and index num- 
bers. This was an increase of $4.75 
over the previous week. 

Feed ingredient prices generally 
went up during the week ended June 
17, the report shows. They averaged 
$1.90 ton higher at major markets, 
with soybean meal and animal pro- 


teins leading the way. Meat meal 
averaged $5.25 higher at main pro- 
ducing centers and tankage was $4.30 
higher. 

Bran was up 40¢, and middlings 
and gray shorts averaged $1.55 high- 
er. Millfeed production was down 
slightly for the week. 

Linseed meal was up about 50¢ 
ton, and the supply was short. Other 
oilseed meals also showed slight in- 
creases. 

High protein grain feeds remained 
relatively unchanged through the 
week. 

Alfalfa meal weakened under the 
pressure of liberal offerings, and mo- 
lasses held unchanged. 

Feed grains were up, with grain 
sorghums showing an increase of $1 
for the period and corn up 60¢. Oats 
had moved up 20¢ and barley down 
10¢. 


Elevator Career 
Day Slated June 
26 at Michigan 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—The sev- 
enth annual Elevator Career Day at 
Michigan State University will get 
under way June 26 with registration 
at 11 a.m. and a noon luncheon in 
the Union Memorial Building. 

This counseling session for young 
men interested in the feed and grain 
trade annually attracts 40-50 elevator 
course candidates from Michigan and 
surrounding states. The elevator 
trade, represented by the three Mich- 
igan associations, and the short 
course department of the university 
act as sponsors. 

Plans this year are that Maurice 
Doan, secretary-treasurer of the 
Michigan Bean Shippers Assn., Sag- 
inaw, will head the program. The 
speakers will be Charles Force, Little 
Brothers, Kalamazoo, and Ray Bohn- 
sack, Farm Bureau Services, Lansing. 

Purpose of the affair is to inter- 
est young men in further training 
themselves to handle key industry 
positions. Discussion groups led by 
representatives of industry will point 
out the responsibilities, career pos- 
sibilities and advantages of the ele- 
vator and farm supply short course. 

The highlight of the event will be 
the honoring of the donors of ele- 
vator scholarships over the past 13 
years. The members of the trade 
annually contribute more than $7,000 
to these students on the basis of about 
$100 a term. Since 1946 224 men 
have had at least one term of the 
course; 120 of them have graduated 
About 150 of them are still working 
in the trade, with 24 presently taking 
placement training in Michigan ele- 
vators. 

The program will end with a 
guided tour of the facilities used for 
instruction at the university—the 
feed plant, farm crops grain proces- 
sing laboratory, experimental barns 
and the poultry plants. 

The 18-month elevator and farm 
supply course begins each September. 

Additional information can be se- 
cured by writing George Greenleaf, 
coordinator of the elevator program 
at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Morton Agency 


CHICAGO—Morton Chemical Co., 
manufacturer of an extensive line of 
industrial and agricultural chemicals, 
has appointed Aubrey, Finlay, Mar- 
ley & Hodgson, Inc., as its advertising 
agency, Joseph E. Rich, president, 
announced. C. Kirk McComb, former- 
ly advertising manager for Panogen, 
Inc., will direct the advertising for 
the company. 


SENATE VOTES REPEAL 
OF FREIGHT TAX 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
Senate over-rode its leadership and 
passed an amendment to the pending 
tax bill which would repeal the 3% 
excise tax on freight and at the same 
time would end the 10% tax on pas- 
senger transportation. This amend- 
ment to the tax bill, previously passed 
by the House without any change in 
the existing tax structure, was spon- 
sored by Sen. George Smathers (D., 
Fla.). Leaders on both sides of the 
Senate opposed the move but they 
were over-ridden by a substantial 
majority which broke over party 
lines. The fate of the Smathers 
amendment now fates the critical 
test in the House, which ultimately 
will have to consider the Senate ac- 
tion. There must be some doubt that 
the House will okay the Senate 
amendment since the House can be 
held under more rigid party leader- 
ship discipline than the Senate. 
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Similarity in particle size to other feed components causes Coronet Granular DIKAL to 
disperse evenly and stay dispersed. It can’t sift or settle in shipping or handling. 
Maintains the balance and improves the texture of your feeds. Flows freely in all 

types of mixing equipment, is dustless and easy to handle, either bagged or bulk. 


Granular DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus. A premium quality 
supplement that boosts feed performance and costs less per unit of usable phosphorus. 
Since Texas City is the only dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi River, 
midwest and western feed manufacturers, particularly, benefit from faster, more 
dependable rail or private truck delivery. 


Let us figure the cost of Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


2 


2 
A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 1 
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High Degree of Automation and 
Efficiency Noted in Allied Mills’ 


New "100% On-the-Line” Plant 


A real example of automation in 
the production of feed is found in the 
new Wayne Feeds plant of Allied 
Mills, Inc., at Guntersville, Ala. 

This continuous line plant is de- 
scribed as a 100% “on-the-line” mill. 
The entire production line, including 
grain grinding, modulates “on the 
line” directly to the sacking scales 
and bulk load-out bins as finished pel- 
lets and crumbles. 

The highest of accuracy and hourly 
inventory control is maintained in 
the plant, with Omega weighing type 
feeders calibrated directly in pounds 
and weighing within a tolerance of 


plus-or-minus 1% on ratios of 1,000 
to 1, said H. K. Worthington. Mr. 
Worthington, director of engineering 
and development for Allied Mills, was 
in charge of the design of the mill. 


The new plant has been in opera- 
tion since last September, but weath- 
er conditions delayed the official open- 
ing until recently. (Feedstuffs, May 
24.) 

E. W. Lenz, Allied Mills president, 
Chicago, explained that the Gunters- 
ville location on the Tennessee River 
was chosen primarily because of low- 
cost water transportation on grain 
and grain products, and the increased 


E. W. Lenz (right), president of Allied Mills, Inc., is pictured here during his 
address at the Guntersville plant dedication. Seated on the speakers’ platform, 
from the left, are B. J. Griffith, district sales manager, Birmingham, Ala.; 
P. O. Davis, director of the extension service at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; the Rev. D. W. Edwards of Guntersville, who delivered the invocation; 
Dr. T. E. Martin of the Guntersville City Commission; E. D. Griffin (partially 
hidden), vice president in charge of sales; A. W. Todd, Alabama commissioner 
of agriculture; L. T. Murphy, chairman of the board of Allied Mills; J. E. 
Buchanan, Guntersville plant manager, and H. K. Worthington, director of 


engineering for the company. 


Here is an exterior view of Allied Mills’ new Guntersville, Ala., feed plant on 


the Tennessee River. 


production of grain in northern Ala- 
bama. 

L. T. Murphy, chairman of the 
board, noted that the mill makes use 
of the latest manufacturing eco- 
nomies, including substantial bulk 
grain and soft feed storage of rein- 
forced concrete, with facilities for 
bulk loading of rail cars and trucks, 
and marine facilities for handling 
grain and ingredients shipped by 
barge. 

The plant was built to produce up 
to 8,000 tons a month, with an en- 
largement program now under way, 
including additional manufacturing 
and trucking facilities. 

The facilities and flow in the new 
plant are shown in the accompanying 
flow diagram. 

Mr. Worthington pointed out that 
the entire line, including the hammer- 
mill, modulates to the capacity of 
the pellet mill, right through to pack- 
ing or bulk load-out bins. A Bindica- 
tor over the pellet mill governs the 
operations. Actually, under this set- 
up, the line might run two or three 
minutes and then shut off for a few 
seconds. 


Gravimetric Feeders 
There are 12 Omega gravimetric 
feeders in the precision blending op- 
eration. The mixing line includes 10 
bins over Omega feeders. In addition, 


Flow Diagram 
Allied Mills, Inc., Guntersville, Ala. 


J. E. Buchanan 


The manager of the new Gunters- 
ville plant is J. E. Buchanan. 


there is a feeder for the ground grain 
hopper and a feeder for the batched 
premix. 

A line of Merchen feeders is used 
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Shown here are some of the bolted 
steel line tanks serving the Omega 
gravimetric type weighing feeders. 


J. E. Buchanan (third from left), 
Guntersville plant manager, is_ pic- 
tured talking with three Allied Mills 
officials prior to the plant dedication. 
John L. Richardson, general market- 
ing and promotion manager, and E. 
W. Lenz, president, are at the left, 
and L. T. Murphy, chairman of the 
board, is at the right. 


to preblend grains for direct grind- 
ing to the line. The grinding is done 
on a 100 h.p. Dixie hammermill, with 
410 h.p. on the fan. When the operator 
sets up the line, he sets up the Mer- 
chen feeders. 

Two Kelly-Duplex batch mixers 
are used for making premixes. All in- 
gredients not in bulk go into pre- 
mixes, using soybean meal &s a car- 
rier. A Day vacuum system is used 
to clean the premix system between 
each run. 

One of the accompanying photos 
shows the control panel for the mix- 
ing line. Each ingredient to be used 
in a ration is pre-selected on the 
control panel. 

The sequence mixing line control 
starter automatically chooses the cor- 


MEAL Hoppre 
OMEGA FEEDER 


All soft feeds in the continuous line 
operation are proportioned by Omega 
gravimetric weighing type feeders in 
the precision blending operation. 
Shown here is a hopper feeding the 
ground grains on the line. 


METERED LIQUID PUMPS 


on 


Wenger liquid blending tanks with 
proportioning pumps sequenced with 
the Omega feeders in the continuous 
feed line operation for clean starts 
and stops. 


rect ingredient and sets the feeder 
control in the mixing stage. 

Activated by the control starters, 
the Omega feeders are adjusted to 
establish a constant weight factor. A 
tachometer checks the weight of flow 
per minute. 

The operation is such, Mr. Worth- 
ington explained, that when a run is 
over and the premix feeder is clean, 
the entire line sequences out. 

Liquids metered into the line go 
into the S. Howes duplex mixer. The 
metered fat and fish pumps are timed 
in conjunction with the continuous 
feed line operation. Wenger equip- 
ment is used on fat and Moyno on 
fish solubles. 

The pelleting system includes 100 


Feeds are packed on Richardson duplex 25-100-lb. sacking scales with dual 
sewing stand and direct driven heads by Union Special. 


CONTROL PANEL 
MIXING LINE 


This photo suows the control panel for the mixing line. Also illustrated are 
the dual preblenders for non-bulk concentrates. Two Kelly-Duplex mixers 
are used for making premixes, which include all ingredients not in bulk. Each 
ingredient to be used in a ration is pre-selected on the control panel. 


h.p. California Century pellet mills 
California coolers and Sprout-Wal- 
dron crumbles rolls. 


Inventory Control 


Mr. Worthington noted that each 


Omega feeder in the line records the 


amounts in pounds of ingredients 
used, providing a quick inventory 
record so that the inventory at any 
time is known. The daily run is 
checked against inbound weights of 
ingredients 

The packing operation including 


Richardson duplex sacking scales, is 
on the second floor. Finished feed 
goes to the scales and is sacked off 


| or moves out in bulk to cars, as il- 


| veyed 


lustrated in the flow diagram. Feed 

to be loaded into bulk trucks is con- 

into any of 15 steel tanks— 

four of 20-ton capacity; three, 30-ton; 

two, 35-ton; six, 40-ton. A fleet of 

Goldsberry bulk bodies mounted on 
( ntinued 14) 


on page 


The plant is equipped with California 
pellet coolers with Sprout-Waldron 
crumbles rolls. 


Here is one of the many groups which toured the Guntersville plant warehouse 
at the time of the plant dedication. Bagged feed is handled on paliets with fork 
lift trucks. Visible on the right are some of the tote boxes used for handling 


bulk feed. 
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FOR GROWING-FINISHING SWINE 


college test 
combinations 


SWINE TEST AT LEADING MIDWEST UNIVERSITY 
Results on Pasture of Various Antibiotic Combinations and Other Bactericidal Agents on Growing-Finishing Swine 
° (May 16 to August 15 — 91 days) 


Lot No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Additive(s) in Control | Terramycin | NF-180 | BACIFERM-PB* Pro-Strep S$Q-Strep 
(zinc bacitracin) 
Grams per ton 0 20 50 20 20 20 
: No. pigs per lot (initially, there were 12 pigs 11 10 1l 12 12 11 
i. per lot. Pigs removed from the experiment 


failed to grow or lost weight due to 


. “enteritis” or virus pig pneumonia.) 
ss Av. initial wt., Ib. 37 37 37 37 37 37.5 
: Fs Av. final wt., Ib. 177 184 183 190 183 185 
$3 Av. daily gain, Ib. 
- First 42 days 1.25 1.37 1.31 1.44 1.24 1.38 
‘ Av. for experiment 1.54 1.62 1.60 1.68 1.60 1.62 
* % increase in gain - 5.2 3.9 9.1 3.9 5.2 
Complete mixed ration 4.74 4.74 4.88 5.01 4.78 5.09 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain’ 308 293 305 299 299 314 
Feed cost per 100 Ib. gain $8.07 $8.02 $8.95 $8.13 $8.15 $8.45 


1Prices used: Ground corn, $2.45 per hundred ; Protein Supplement, $78.00 per ton; 14% protein ration, $2.67 per hundred ; 12% protein ration, $2.60 per hun- 
dred. Cost of additives used: terramycin, 12 cents per gram ; NF-180, 12 cents per gram ; penicillin-zine bacitracin mixture, 10 cents per gram ; penicillin-strep- 
tomycin mixture, 10 cents per gram; streptomycin, 12 cents per gram; sulfaquinoxaline, 1.5 cents per gram. 

*Contains zinc bacitracin plus penicillin (3.1 ratio) 


This test compared six different treatments and included antibiotics and anti-microbial agents. Baciferm-PB produced the best average daily gain for first 42 
days and at the conclusion of the experiment (91 days). Baciferm-PB also yielded the greatest percent increase in gain. 


Baciferm-PB proved effective in every test! Put the 
efficiency of Baciferm-PB in your poultry and swine feeds. 
This outstanding combination of penicillin and zine baci- 
tracin is available in various potencies. Zine bacitracin is 
an exclusive CSC product made under Patent No. 2,809,- 
892 issued October 15, 1957. For low-level feeding, for 
high-level feeding — specify Baciferm-PB. 
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story 


the buy is Baciferm®-PB! And here’s proof. Of 6 lots of Durocs, one 
was fed a ration containing Baciferm-PB, CSC’s combination anti- 
biotic supplement containing zine bacitracin and penicillin. Result? 
Best average daily gains! Greatest increase in gains of all 6 lots! 
You can formulate this same kind of performance into your rations. 
Here’s the evidence of effectiveness. 


CSC supervised test on Tiffin Farm in Illinois also shows the superiority BACIFERM-PB effectiveness proved time and again at the CSC research 

of BACIFERM-PB over other antibiotics in stimulating growth. farm. The table that follows is a brief summary of comparative perform- 

RESULTS IN FEEDING ANTIBIOTICS TO SWINE IN DRYLOT (88 DAYS) ance in tests run in 1956 and 1957. 
AVERAGE OF 4 SWINE TESTS (338 pigs) 
(zine —_| Oxytetra- | Chlortetra- | Combina- Percent Improvement Percent Improvement 

Treatment Basal | bacitracin) | cycline | cycline tion' in Growth Over Control in Feed Efficiency Ove 
Antibiotic level, gm/ton?| 0 5010 5010 | 5010 | 50-10 
Number of pigs 20 20 20 20 20 Test | bacitracin) | Aurefac Terramycin| bacitracin) | Aurofac |mycin 
Av. Initial Wt., Ib. 43.8 44.0 43.8 43.7 43.9 T1560 | (50 3.6 5.0 5.8 05 |60 
Av. Final Wt., I. 184.1 | 1912 1839 | 190.7 | 201.8 miss | as 51 119 
Av. Daily Gain, Ib. 1.55 1.68 1.59 1.67 1.80 1.2.57 | 57 63 34 15 a9 25 
Av. Daily Feed, tb. 6.36 6.50 6.39 6.75 6.52 “a “3 99 03 ae hie 
Lb. Feed/Ib. gain 4.05 3.76 3.99 4.04 3.63 Pe 
1 Combination contained 50% BACIFERM® -PB*, 25%, Aureomycin® and 25%, Terramycin ® Average 6.5 1.2 3.0 19 78 42 


250 Grams of antibiotic fed from weaning to 75 pounds, 10 grams fed from 75 to 200 pounds 


e i n itraci ! 
* Contains zinc bacitracin plus peniciliin (3.1 ratio) gine penicillin (3.1 ratie) 


This test on Hampshires indicates that Baciferm-PB is more effective than the other Baciferm-PB consistently improved growth response over the control in each of the 
antibiotics in effectively stimulating prowth in growing fattening pigs. Baciferm-PB 4 tests. Averaging the per cent growth improvement for the three antibiotics tested 
improved the daily gain by 8.496 and feed efficiency by 7.7% over the control lot clearly shows the superiority of Baciferm-PB. 


(Zine Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements Combined with Penicillin) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT + COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. « CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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finished 
feeds are used to supplement the fin- 
ished feed bulk bins at the plant. 
These have drop bottoms and are 
handled by fork lift truck. 


One-ton tote boxes for bulk 


International-Harvester chassis is | 
maintained. 


The plant materials handling set-up | 


Clark fork trucks, shown with triple 
mast for handling sack bales to the 
sacking floor mezzanine. 


This shows the main entrance to the 
new mill. The photo was taken at the 
time of a recent open house. 


| Part of the electrical starter control 


system that consists of starters and 
circuit breakers that control the many 
motors in the mill. The system i .- 
cludes approximately 5 miles of con- 
duit and 25 miles of wire. 


also includes 50 tote boxes of 1-ton 
capacity which are available for bulk 


| handling. These bins and sacked feeds 


are handled by Clark forklift trucks. 
The truck loading dock at the mil] 
can accommodate six trucks at a 
time. 
The new plant manufactures hog 
and poultry feeds. Runs generally are 
long, Mr. Worthington said, and some 


> 50% of the feed goes out in bulk. 
' | These factors, along with the auto- 


matic nature of the operation, make 
for a high degree of efficiency and 
low manpower requirements, he 
pointed out. 

The present capacity of the mill is 
100 tons per eight-hour shift, but 
this, Mr. Worthington noted, can 
easily be increased. 

Bulk storage at the plant includes 
260,000 bu. in the elevator and 35,000 


A line of portable Merchen gravity 
weigh type feeders is used to preblend 
grains to the hammermills for direct 
grinding to the line. 


bu. in the holding and processing bins, 
and in addition there are 10 bins over 
the Omega feeders. 

Less than 5% of the ingredients are 
received in sacks. There is a track un- 
loading pit for bulk ingredient un- 
loading of both hopper and box cars. 
Material is elevated by bucket ele- 
vator. For trucks, there are a truck 
scale and truck dump. 

The plant has two Fairbanks 50- 
ton, 50-ft. truck scales, for incoming 
ingredients and bulk loading out. 

The manager of the mill is J. E. 
Buchanan, who previously has been 
at the Memphis, Tenn., and Gaines- 
ville, Ga., plants of Allied Mills. 

The building construction was by 
Ryan Construction Co., Omaha, Neb 
Equipment installation was by H. 
Steele, Inc., Gainesville, Ga., and elec- 
trical work was done by J. C. Chil- 
ders Co, Gainesville. 


USDA Notes Increase 


In Silage Production 


WASHINGTON — Silage produc- 
tion has come a long way since horse- 
drawn cutting sleds first handled it 
back in 1875, to the modern field 
choppers that now handle over 80% 
of it, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports in a recent summary 
of the place silage now occupies in 
the feeding picture. It says much 
more is being used now. 

A USDA survey indicates that 
about one eighth of our farms used 
silage in 1955. The study, conducted 
on 29,000 farms, shows an increase 
in silage making and in number of 
farms using silage. This trend is pro- 
nounced everywhere except in the 
lake and northeastern states, it said. 

Production in 1955 ran 73 million 
tons—one third more than in 1951. 
The 600,000 farms making silage in 
1955 represent a 20% increase in five 
years. 


The study, which includes corn, 


SOLUBLE 
NUTRIENTS, INC. 


fermenters of solubles since 1952 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF ALL THE 
UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS PLUS KNOWN 
WATER SOLUBLE ENTITIES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 
FOREST H. CLICKNER & ASSOC. 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


MAIN OFFICE 
4701 FULLERTON AVE. 


PHONE WE 9-0797 


PHONE HU 9-3400 


grass, sorghum and other silage, 
shows greatest use where dairying 
is important. Corn accounted for 
74% of all silage. Tower silos stored 
70% of the corn silage, with the bal- 
ance in trench, bunker and temporary 
silos. 

Grass silage, totaling 9.3 million 
tons for the U.S., was made from hay 
crops, small grains and pasture clip- 
pings. The main crops farmers used 
were alfalfa, clover, soybean, cow- 
peas, vetch and sudan grass. 

About one third of the grass silage 
was treated with a preservative. So- 
dium metabisulfite was used as the 
only preservative on about 45% of 
these farms. Molasses preservative 
was used alone on 23%. 


Sorghum silage totaled 9.4 million 
tons, with the bulk in Kansas, Texas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. Drouth-re- 
sistant qualities make sorghum a 
leading silage crop in much of the 
southern and central plains area. 

“Other silage” (by-products of 
canning and processing crops, and 
other products) totaled 1,160,000 tons 
and was most important in north- 
eastern and Pacific states. 

Mechanical unloaders were used 
for removing only 4% of all kinds 
of silage that was stored in tower 
silos in 1955. Six per cent of the 
trench and temporary silos were con- 
structed to allow self-feeding. 


Idaho Company Drops 
Milling Operation 


JEROME, IDAHO—Marion Spen- 
cer, owner of the Spencer Milling and 
Trucking Co., Jerome, has announced 
the termination of the milling phase 
of the business. According to Mr. 
Spencer, full time will be devoted 
to trucking operations with plans for 
better coverage of the trade area. 

The milling plant was turned over 
recently to Frank Messenger, from 
whom Mr. Spencer bought the busi- 
ness about a year ago. 


International Stock 
Show to be Expanded 


CHICAGO—More than 10,000 head 
of “the farm animal aristocracy of 
the continent” will be competing for 
increased prizes and in new competi- 
tions at the 59th International Live 
Stock Exposition and Horse Show 
here Nov. 28-Dec. 6 at the Chicago 
Stock Yards, officials of the show 
have announced. 

Heading up the major events of 
the show, which is offering total 
prize money of more than $100,000, 
will be Angus and Hereford beef cat- 
tle exhibits. These two breeds will 
each have $10,000 in premiums, while 
$8,160 will be offered for purebred 
Shorthorns and $3,360 on Polled 
Shorthorns. A new classification, for 
Polled Herefords, will carry $5,000 in 
premiums. 

One of the main features of the 
opening Saturday schedule will be the 
Junior Live Stock Feeding Contest. 
More junior show winners will be 
permitted to enter the open, or adult, 


show competition this year, also. De- 
pending on the breed selected, and 
the class from which it originates, 
the grand champion steer of the show 


can bring its owner total cash premi- 
um winnings of from $580 to $1395 

Cattle and sheep carcass classes 
wherein the animals are first judged 
alive and after slaughter their car- 
casses evaluated, likewise wil! carry 
increased premiums. The big change 
in the sheep show is that carlot com- 
petition using 50 head of lambs as a 
judging unit has been replaced with 
a truckload class of 25 head. This 
exhibit also has been moved to the 
site of the show, the Amphitheatre 

The eight breeds of swine in the 
barrow competitions will be exhibit- 
ed in three weight classes: Light- 
weights, 190 to 210 Ib.; midd!eweights, 
211 to 225 Ib., and the heavy class 
226 to 240 lb. A single pen class of 
three barrows of any weight will re- 
place the former setup of exhibit- 
ing three barrows of each weight 
group in each breed. 


A. E. Staley Appoints 


Advertising Executive 


DECATUR, ILL.—Frank W. Jul- 
sen, a Chicago advertising executive, 
has been named corn division ad- 
vertising manager of the A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, it 
was announced by E. K. Scheiter, 
president. 

Mr. Julsen succeeds A. E. Staley, 
III, who resigned in February to be- 
come a vice president of the Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, advertising agen- 
cy, Chicago. 

Mr. Julsen has been in advertising 
and marketing work for 17 years. 
For the last two years, he has been 
a vice president in charge of mar- 
keting for MacFarland, Aveyard & 
Co., Chicago. 
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AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Illustration shows separate motor 
driven fan and permanent magnet. 
Attached fan also available. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your 
Jacobson Sales Representative 


JACOBSON 


48 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 
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FOUR SIZES 
50 TO 140 H.P. 


Yours .. . to make custom 


grinding more profitable! 
e Instant choice of three screens 
@ Quick substitution of other sizes—no tools 


e Crusher housing shown—also available with 
open throat for hay grinding 


OUR DOOR IS OPEN! 


We invite you to visit our plant at any time . . . call 
or write ahead, or just drop in. 


MACHINE WORKS 


DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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NOW. oe. nf-180 in your rabbit feeds 


NATIONAL 


Bentonite 


* Registered Trademork of Baroid Division, 
Notional 


BAROID DIvisSton 
Netional Lead Company 


National Western Bentonite’s 
lubricating quality assures faster, 
easier pelletizing . . . reduces die 
wear . . . increases production 
efficiency . . . lowers manufac- 
turing costs. At the same time it 
provides stronger pellets that 
won't crumble—yet, are easily 
eaten by both poultry and live- 
stock. This superior bonding 
additive enhances sales appeal 
with its surface jot in 
nutritional value of feed. 

Mail coupon today for addi- 
tional information on NA- 
TIONAL Western Bentonite, 
prices and distributors. 


BAROID DIVISION NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
ROOM 1864, McCORMICK BUILDING 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me your latest litercture. 


state__ 


Linnean 
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Beef Performance Test 
Plan in Virginia Gets 
Endorsement by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s first 
statewide plan for improving beef 
cattle by performance testing bulls 
in calfhood, being carried out in Vir- 
ginia by 150 herd owners, is result- 
ing in solid improvement, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Research results from several 
years of beef testing at the Beef Cat- 
tle Research Station, Front Royal, 
Va., formed the main basis for or- 
ganization of the Virginia Beef Cat- 
tle Improvement Assn. in 1955 by 
state experiment station researchers, 
state market groups and breeders. 
Other states have since started simi- 
lar groups. 

Key to the effort was the research 
discovery that a bull’s early perform- 
ance record is useful in predicting 
similar performance, in terms of rate 
of gain, conformation to good carcass 
type, and feed-use efficiency, in his 
offspring. No longer need a breeder 
wait until a bull is two or three years 
old before finding out his potential 
as a herd sire. 

The record-of-performance (ROP) 
testing program boils down to an 
evaluation of inherited differences 
in ability to grow rapidly, to mature 
early, to use feed efficiently, and to 
develop the desired type of carcass, 
said USDA. It’s done by measuring 
gain before and after weaning, feed 
requirements per pound of gain, and 
grade (or type desirability). Confiden- 
tial data are provided on all progeny 
of each bull and cow in member 
herds. 

Breeders in Virginia may join the 
state association if they have 25 or 
more purebred or grade cows. Each 
breeder gets a code number for his 
herd and an IBM card for each cow. 
Offspring are numbered and full rec- 
ords are kept through the state of- 


fice in Blacksburg. At the end of 
the year, each breeder gets a per- 
formance record of the progeny of 
all organization sires, and can thus 
better evaluate each animal in his 
own herd. The records help him put 
the finger on which bull is doing the 
best job of improvement, which cows 
are producing the best calves. The 
service costs include a membership 
fee and a small weighing and grad- 
ing charge. 

USDA reports, however, that 
“charges are more than offset by 
greater returns from the cattle. Re- 
searchers, as well as herd owners, 
believe performance testing of beef 
cattle is here to stay.” 


Malting Group Urges 


Care in Drying Barley 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Increased 
interest in artificially drying the bar- 
ley crop has prompted the Malting 
Barley Improvement Assn. of Mil- 
waukee to issue a word of caution 
to growers, according to A. J. Le- 
Jeune, association director. 

Barley growers should be aware 
that improper artificial drying will 
reduce germination and thus make 
barley unsuitable for malting, he 
pointed out. Price discounts will be 
encountered if dried barley does not 
meet maltsters’ high germination 
standards, which call for 95 to 100% 
germination. The malting process, he 
explained, consists of three phases: 
steeping, germination and kilning or 
drying. 

Mr. LeJeune therefore urged grow- 
ers to dry with unheated air when- 
ever possible, use only moderate air 
temperatures if some heat is neces- 
sary, avoid attempting to increase 
dryer capacity by raising tempera- 
tures, dry the crop only to 13%% 
moisture, use only accurate moisture 
testing equipment, use only samples 
of grain which are representative of 
the entire mass of grain, and super- 
vise drying operations carefully. 
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MINERAL SALT 


"TRACE 


TRACE MINERAL SALT 


FREE~CHOICE FRED 


Display Sterling Salt for extra profit! 


NEW, ANIMATED COUNTER PIECE—adds 
impact to any display. Cow’s head moves, and 
tongue licks away on Sterling Salt. Ask your 
Sterling representative for a scheduled show- 
ing in your store. 


50-Ib. STERLING SALT BLOCKS—excellent 
for feeding salt free-choice on pasture. Avail- 
able plain, iodized, sulfurized, or with trace 
minerals (Blusalt). Your customers will look 
for the block with the Big I on top. 


STERLING BLUSALT—trace-mineral salt for 
free-choice feeding. Contains the now known 
correct amounts of manganese, iron, sulfate 


sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc. 


STERLING GREEN’SALT—trace-mineral salt 
plus 10% phenothiazine for effective low-level 
control of certain internal parasites. 25-lb. 
bags have a handle for easy carrying—a 
merchandising plus! 


4-Ib. STERLING SALT-LIKS—designed spe- 
cially for feeding salt free choice in stanchions. 
Liks are grooved, to fit firmly into rugged 
Sterling Lik Holders, packed 12 to a case. 


Also available: pure, white Sterling Granu- 
lated Salt—the choice of livestock producers 
for free-choice feeding or feed mixing. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON 2, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


to increase sales of free-choice 
salt and to help make up for the 
summer slump in dairy feed sales! 


Take full advantage of the seasonal de- 
mand for free-choice salt. Display and sell 
the popular Sterling Farm Salt products. 
Good sellers the year ’round, these prod- 
ucts are in greatest demand during the 
pasture season, when animals eat less pre- 
pared feeds containing needed salt. Sterling 
Farm Salt products are now selling better 
than ever on display, because of these 
important extras... 


New, brightly colored Sterling Salt bags 
are the best-looking salt bags on the market. 
In any well-planned display, they practi- 
cally sell themselves. 


New animated counter piece is one of many 
eye-catching sales aids for Sterling Salt. 
You can also get ad mats .. . a colorful 
“Authorized Dealer” sign . . . and other 
effective point-of-sale items. 


New and powerful advertising in farm mag- 
azines and papers is making the Sterling 
name known and preferred in your area. 
More livestock producers are asking for 
Sterling Farm Salt products. 


Now’s the time to put the complete line 
of Sterling Salt products to work for you! 
Just ask your Sterling Representative, call 
our nearest sales office, or write direct to 
international Salt Company, Inc., 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


New block slings 

— another first in 
Sterling service to the 
feed and farm trade 


Now—the job of handling 
block salt on the farm and at 
the mill is easier than ever! 
Just attach these new block 
Slings to the Sterling Salt 
blocks. You can carry one 
in each hand! 


aft*ma Wi 
MANUFACTURERS 
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WHAT'S NEW_IN FEEDING? 


Putting Research to Work 


By Spencer H. Morrison, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


Methionine Supplementation 
of Laying Hen Rations 


@ Anonymous; Agricultural Newsletter, E. 
1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Vol. 26, 
No. 2, Spring, 1958. 


ABSTRACT 

Two experiments involving the use 
of 1,200 hens (breed not stated) were 
conducted by the Stine Laboratory 
of the Du Pont Company to deter- 
mine the effect of supplemental dl- 


| methionine added to high-energy 
diets for laying birds. The first ex- 
ploratory test was 17 weeks’ dura- 
tion, while the sustaining study was 
56 weeks. Four groups and four 
treatments in each experiment: (1) 
Basal, (2) Basal plus 0.05% methio- 
nine, (3) Basal plus fat, and (4) 
Basal plus fat plus 0.05% methio- 
nine. In the first experiment the 
basal diet was composed of soybean 


meal, corn, peas and other accessory 


factors. Fat and cellulose were varied 
to increase the diet from the basal 
of 922 calories to 1,009 calories of 
productive energy in these 16.5% 
rations. 

In the second experiment, the prac- 
tical-type 15.6% protein ration basal 
contained 991 productive energy cal- 
ories, while that with added fat con- 
tained 1,096 calories. As there were 
considerable differences between pens, 
it was decided to split the second 


MARCOL B-75 DEHY 


MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 
TEST! 


Compare a drop of your 
present greasing agent 
on filter paper to a drop 
of Marcol B-75 on the 


same paper. 


e Penetrate alfalfa meal faster 


@ Lower labor costs 


@ Eliminate costly fat handling equip- 
ment — subsequent maintenance é 


© Speed up pelleting operation for gas 


storage 


Send for your free test kit today. 


e Extend life of pellet dies 


e Aid in regrinding pellets 


oxidants 


e@ Cut dust losses to a minimum 


Protect vitamins — enhance anti- 


e Restore lustre to finished meal 


PHONE COLLECT 


for a quotation on carload, 
truck load, or 55 gallon 


drum. Phone MA 6-2803 


USE MARCOL B-75 


ON YOUR NEXT ORDER 
FOR GREASED MEAL. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


experiment into four 14-week periods, 
allowing all four different diets to 
be fed to all pens. 

In both experiments egg produc- 
tion and weights were recorded. 
Likewise, feed consumption and mor- 
tality were noted and a representa- 
tive sample from each pen was 
weighed each month. In addition, in 
experiment two, 12 eggs from each 
pen were measured weekly for qual- 
ity, composition and shell strength. 
At the end of this experiment, the 
livers of 10 hens were analyzed. 

In the first experiment it took .14 
lb. less feed to produce 1 lb. of 
eggs when the basal diet was supple- 
mented with methionine. With the 
3.5% added fat high-energy diet, the 
advantage due to supplementary me- 
thionine increased to .47 Ib. less feed 
needed to produce 1 Ib. of eggs. Mor- 
tality and weight gains were less 
in the control groups than on high 
energy rations. 

In the second experiment, methio- 
nine improved feed efficiency in 
three out of the four periods on the 
basal high-energy diet used, but the 
over-all average showed that better 
feed efficiency was obtained on the 
basal diet. 

The same trend wes again observed 
with the fat supplemented very high 
energy diets. When the “worst” pen 
received supplementary methionine 
in comparison with the “best” pen 
receiving the very high energy added 
fat diet, methionine was without ef- 
fect on feed conversion. The aver- 
age on the very high energy diets 
showed that supplementary methio- 
nine improved feed efficiency .24 Ib. 
There was no significant difference 
between egg production on the aver- 
age for the various diets. Egg weight 
was not influenced. Methionine ap- 
peared to reduce mortality and the 
tendency for birds on high energy 
diets to gain excessively. Quality of 
eggs and liver composition do not 
appear to be affected by diets used. 
No increase in fatty livers was ob- 
served due to the use of high energy 
diets. 

COMMENT 

It should be pointed out that in 
general, the diets used in these two 
experiments are higher in energy 
than those normally used in the feed 
industry at present. A diet of 922 
calories at 16.5% protein has a cal- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“Power packed” with high levels of all 
essential nutrients including antibiotics, 
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**First’’! 


EXTENSION LOADER 


Another 


R-E-A-C-H O-U-T for more 
production per day with this 


new Feedmobile accessory. 


SAVES LABOR! 
SAVES TIME! 
SAVES STEPS! 


| ABOVE. Work-saving Extension Loader reaches 20-foot arm into 


long corn cribs and feed rooms to carry grains to Feedmobile. 


LEFT. Loader feeds into Cornsheller, Drag Feeder or Concentrate | 
Hopper. When not in use it rides on special roller rack! a 


BELOW. Versatile gas-engine powered accessory can be easily 
placed at any angle around rear of Mobile Mill—over 180° arc! 


Discharge end showing engine drive Loader on traveling roller rack, _ Note End view shows bracket and sling for Accessory in transit position rests 
and sling for easy maneuvering. locking lever on Cor ‘ easy p g of Ext Loader. on roller rack above ler. 


FITS ANY DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


BTR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS DAFFIN PACKAGED FEED PLANTS 


apolis (OWA—Cedar Rapids-Sioux City KENTUCKY—Shelbyville MICHIGAN—Detroit MINNESOTA—Rochester MISSOURI--North 
Kansas City NEW YORK—Syracuse NORTH CAROLINA—Laurinburg OHIO—Dayton-Youngstown PENNSYLVANIA—Lancaster 
TENNESSEE—Knoxville-Memphis TEXAS—Houston VIRGINIA—Lynchburg WISCONSIN—Oconomowoc 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3260 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: ALABAMA—Montgomery CANADA—Toronto GEORGIA—Perry ILLINOIS—Springfield INDIANA—Indian- éiin 
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Now=for the first time= 
CONTINUOUS HIGH-POTE 


ACKH EAD and 


WITHOUT S 


Histomonas meleagridis, the cause of blackhead 
infection in turkeys. 


Add HepZipe° to your Starter, Grower, and Finishing Rations 


(NITHIAZIDE) 

Since its introduction in 1957, as a soluble powder for drink- 
ing water medication, HepZipe has proved a highly effective 
compound for the control of both blackhead and hexamitiasis 
in turkey flocks. Now, after months of testing under rigid field 
conditions, a new pre-mix—HepZipe Mixture “20"% —is avail- 
able. Provide your growers with continuous, high-potency pro- 
tection against costly outbreaks of these important protozoan 
diseases. 

HEPZIDE Can Be Fed—With Complete Safety—To 
Turkeys of All Ages —HepZipe, a patented product of Merck, 


has demonstrated a remarkable degree of potency against the 
parasites responsible for blackhead and hexamitiasis. But, in 


marked contrast to other anti-blackhead agents, HepZipe is. 


safer in practical use—will not interfere with growth, sexual 
maturity, subsequent egg production, fertility or hatchability. 


Feed Consumption Remains At High Levels—Reduced 
intake of medicated feeds sometimes presents a serious prob- 
lem to growers in trying to finish birds with efficient feed 
conversion ratios. Not so with HepZipe. Rations containing this 
compound at recommended levels are palatable, readily con- 
sumed by young, growing or mature birds. And sustained feed 
consumption helps poults make consistent gains in weight, 
means maximum protection against blackhead and hexamitia- 
sis—from brooding to marketing. 


CHART A 
HEPZIDE CHECKS BLACKHEAD, 
HEXAMITIASIS LOSSES 


Total Flock Mortality 


NO 
TECTION 
Less than ine 


Mi 2% CONTINUOUS PROTECTION WITH HEPZIDE 


These Beltsville White turkey broilers were sold at 16 weeks 
of age with an average weight of 8.07 pounds and a feed 
conversion of 3.15. 


HEPZIDE Checks Blackhead Losses 


A wide range of effectiveness has been demonstrated by 
HepZipe in a series of trials conducted under practical 
field conditions. On one farm (Chart “A”), one flock of 
Beltsville Whites had suffered 50 per cent mortality due 
to blackhead and hexamitiasis. A second flock of 9,000 
Whites started on the same premises, with little or no 
clean up and disinfecting of quarters, was placed on ra- 
tions containing prophylactic levels of HepZipe from the 
time they were one day-old to 16 weeks of age. The less 
than two per cent general mortality in this second flock 
attests to the high degree of protection against these two 
protozoan diseases. 


2 
| 
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CHART B® 


HEPZIDE HELPS GROWER MARKET 
HEAVIER BIRDS ON LESS FEED 


2,325 Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkeys 


Mortality (all causes)............. 2% 
Weight When Sold (toms)............. 26.3 ib. 
Weight When Sold (hens)............. 16.5 Ib, 


According to the pathologist supervising this 
trial the “flock had good weight, feed con- 
version and livability. There was no evidence 
of blackhead at any time.” 


A continuous preventive program pays 
off —Blackhead infections, no matter how mild, 
rarely confer immunity against subsequent at- 
tacks. And even light infections, or subclinical 
infections with no outward signs of disease, 
may result in mortality or serious setbacks in 
weight gains. In addition, blackhead and hex- 
amitiasis strike birds at different ages. 


The most practical and economical approach 
to the problem of blackhead (and hexamitiasis) 
is the continuous use of feeds medicated with 
HepZipe. Prophylactic levels of this compound 
will check tissue damage and mortality as a 
result of these diseases, will help your growers 
market heavier birds at an earlier age. 

The results shown In Chart “B”’ are representative of 
those reported from flocks under varying farm condi- 
tions, fed rations containing low levels of HerZive 
from the time they were placed on litter. 


MERCK CO., INC. 
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Hexamita meleagridis, the cause of hexamitiasis in turkeys. 


spe 

= : This is a photomicrograph of an embryonated 
cecal worm egg (Heterakis gallinae). 

Cecal worm eggs, carrying blackhead organe 
isms, can survive in the soil and transmit the 
disease for periods up to three years! On over- 
crowded, or contaminated ranges, continuous 
protection against blackhead losses may be ob- 
tained through the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with prophylactic levels of HerZive. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, 
New Jersey. 


Coccidiosis symptoms are sometimes difficult to detect —and, one 
sick poult can rapidly infect an entire flock. 


$.Q.® (sulfaquinoxaline) added to your rations at low levels, will 
protect poults against profit-draining coccidiosis “breaks.” 


Are your customers interested in dual-action antibiotic fortifica- 
tion of their turkey rations? Recommend low-cost Pro-Strer® the 
effective combination of procaine penicillin and streptomycin 
sulfate in a ratio of 1:3. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


ESNCY PROTECTION AGAINS1 
\ 
| 
—— 
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orie-to-protein ratio of 1:55.9, while 
one of 1,009 calories at the same 
protein level has one of 1:61.2. A 
diet of 991 calories at 15.6% protein 
has a calorie-to-protein ratio of 1: 
63.5, while at 1,096 calories the ratio 
is 1:70.3. With the exception of the 
lowest energy diet, these ratios are 
high for the protein content of the 
feed. Also, in recent recommenda- 
tions from several stations and prom- 
inent breeders, the trend is to high- 
er protein than the practical diet 
used in this experiment, especially 
with bred-for-production birds of 
either inbred pure strains or hybrid 
strains. The trend in broiler breeding 
birds seems to be towards higher 
protein levels also, without somewhat 
less energy than used for produc- 
tion strains. 

It is also interesting to note that 
no increased incidence of fatty livers 
was observed by the use of these 
high energy diets. In the writer’s 
opinion it is doubtful that additional 
methionine is needed or advisable in 
laying rations at present unless ex- 


tremely high energy diets are being 
contemplated. We can expect more 
work concerning the use of methio- 
nine in modern higher energy laying 
rations to be reported on in the near 
future. 

The workers at Arizona (1957) re- 
ported that supplementary methio- 
nine was without effect in prevent- 
ing fatty livers in birds fed low fat 
normal rations. The USDA workers 
(1956) reported that supp!’ementary 
methionine was without effect on 
egg production, feed efficiency, egg 
weight, shell thickness, hetchability 
or pullet weight in basal corn-soy- 
bean oil meal rations of moderate 
energy content. Titus et al (1954), 
working in conjunction with the du 
Pont group with moderate energy 
diets, showed that the addition of 
dl-methionine and vitamin sin- 
gly or together were without effect 
on egg production, feed efficiency, or 
live weight. Methionine was indicated 
to have a separate and additive ef- 
fect on hatchability in addition to 
the effect of vitamin B, in the Titus 


work. This effect of methionine on 
hatchability was not noted by the 
USDA workers. 


Effect of Gibberellic Acid in 
Broiler Starter Rations 


@W. K. Warden and P. J. Schaible, 
Vol. 37, No. 2, March, 1 


ABSTRACT 


A practical broiler starting mash 
containing 24% protein and 1,020 
calories of productive energy per 
pound of ration was fed to repli- 
eated groups of White Rock chicks. 
The treatments used were: (1) Basal, 
(2) Basal plus 0.2 gram of gibberellic 
acid per ton of feed, (3) Basal plus 
2 grams of gibberellic acid, and (4) 
Basal plus 20 grams per ton of feed. 
Each treatment was replicated four 
times, and each replication of ten 
chicks containing five males and five 
females. Analysis of variance showed 
no significant differences in growth 
and feed conversion. No morbidity 


BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


Now APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 


presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Note. wierat 02 


fully present at the end of 12 months. 


PERCENT 
VITAMIN D 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON S 


Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. ® 


Ground Limestone... .41.23% 
Steamed bonemeal... 15.00 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 


Ferrous sulfate........0.50% 49 
Copper sulfate... 
Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 
Cobalt sulfate........0.02 


es Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
with Minerals 


mixture as above 


This is a product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, The Netherlands 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California + 600 Mihi Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


for new low prices and balletin 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 


4 6 8 10 12 
TIME in months 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS__ 


or unusual symptoms developed dur- 
ing the four-week experiment among 
any of the birds. 


COMMENT 


Promising results are being secured 
by spraying plants with 100 ppm. of 
gibberellic acid per plant. This may 
result in a residual level of about 
630 micrograms per pound of sprayed 
material. This is equivalent to less 
than 2 grams per ton of feed. It is 
obvious from this work that feed 
manufacturers have nothing to fear 
from the possible future use of this 
plant growth regulator. 


Morea Mixer Named 


In Pacific Northwest 


NEW YORK—Central Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., Moses Lake, Wash., 
has been appointed a mixer-distribu- 
tor of Morea liquid feed supplement 
for ruminants, the U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp., has an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Harry Prebluda, manager, 
U.S.I. special product sales, said the 
Moses Lake company is the first mix- 
er-distributor named by U.S.I. in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

U.S.I. currently is naming other 
mixer-distributors throughout its mar- 
keting areas. The company has an 
exclusive license from Feed Service 
Corp., Crete, Neb., to manufacture and 
distribute Morea premix in most 
states east of the Mississippi and 
west of the Continental Divide. Feed 
Service Corp. will serve the Midwest. 

Dr. Prebluda said U.S.I. and Feed 
Service Corp. are beginning to build 
national distribution and expect more 
than 600,000 head of cattle and sheep 
to receive Morea during 1958. 


Albers Promotes Two 


SAN FRANCISCO—Phil G. With- 
ers is the new district sales manager 
for Albers Milling Co. in northern 
California. He succeeds R. D. Panzer, 
recently appointed assistant general 
sales manager for Albers in the Car- 
nation World Headquarters building 
in Los Angeles. 


— 
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BUYS FEED STORE 

ONAGA, KANSAS—Clyde Fagan, 
Onaga, has purchased the Wood Feed 
& Seed Store here. The firm had been 
operated by the late Mr. Wood for 
several years. Oscar Bottom, who has 
worked at the establishment for sev- 
eral years, will continue with the 
new owner. 


BROWER 
PORT-A-MIX 
TRANSPORT MIXING WAGON 


Saves TIME and 
MONEY on Hauling, 
Mixing, Elevating, 


and Unloading! 


This highly efficient wagon, feed mixer and eleva- 

tor combination gives you ALL the time, m gener 

and work saving advantages of bulk grain ha 

we, At harvest time, unload open, an irectly from 


to bott St 
» ow om. 
constructed. Heavy-duty 7 

14 ga. steel mixer x 

ken bearings. Three 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND 
BROWER Mfg. Co., 583 N. 3rd, 
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A 
Quickly and easily 
attached to any = 
tractor 
? and storage bins . . . cuts feeding time, eliminates 
cogty trips to mill or elevator. 
Telescoping PTO shalt with quick attaching uni- 
| joint and guard. Horizontal and vertical 
com- 
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Your swine 


A 7% to 10% feed loss due to swine 
worms takes place in the majority of 
hogs that might be called “normal, 
healthy” animals, according to Doctor 
A. C. Todd, Veterinary Parasitologist, 
University of Wisconsin. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


No matter how high the quality of your 
swine feeds... or how well formulated 
... under practical conditions your feeds 
have heen forced to nourish non-pro- 
ductive swine worms which damage 
tissue and impair the health of swine 
herds. Now you can remove a large part 
of this loss which has always penalized 


your swine feeds. 


‘Hygromix’ helps your feeds produce 
better results by controlling three of 
the most costly and damaging swine 
. in baby pigs, 
shoats, market hogs and breeding stock. 


worms .. . continually . . 


Two very significant facts have become evident 
from recent research in swine parasitology. 
1) Practically all swine carry mixed infections 
of swine worms...even so-called “normal, 
healthy” hogs. 2) About 94% of the economic 
loss caused by internal parasites of swine re- 
sults from non-critical (sub-clinical) infesta- 
tions, rather than from death. 


Dr. A. C. Todd, University of Wisconsin 
Parasitologist, expresses the problem in this 
manner: “... worm parasitism by nature is 
chronic and hidden, so that the percentage 
loss due to parasitism escapes attention. Un- 
doubtedly, parasitism will eventually be found 
most important in our so-called ‘healthy’ 
animals which are wormy. ‘Healthy’ animals 


sustain parasitism because they are better fed...” 


Up to now fighting swine worms has been 
primarily a matter of keeping the problem from 
becoming critical. Occasional treatment with 
purge-type compounds, good nutrition, and 
“clean” ground were our best recommenda- 
tions. What has this accomplished over the 
years toward solving the worm problem? 


The Wisconsin study. Todd and Goldsby, of 
the University of Wisconsin, collected the 
internal organs from 101 hogs off of the killing 
floor of a local meat packing plant. The collec- 
tions were made over a period extending 
from July, 1953, to September, 1955. Lungs, 
oesophagi, stomachs, large and small intestines 
were examined -for-worms of all types. 


lly REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


feeds can cut this loss 


hog carried 


This study showed that each 
an average of 463 worms... among hogs 
which had been classified as normal and 
healthy by veterinary inspection. Sixty-five 
percent of the 101 swine had significant 
numbers of large roundworms (Ascaris)... 
against which most control measures pre- 
viously have been directed. Is this better or 
worse than in the past? 


Little progress in 35 years.* Separate 
studies indicate that the percent of swine 
infected with large roundworms in 1920 
was 41%; in 1934, 74%; in 1945, 68%; in 
1949, 35%; and in 1955, 65%. The Wiscon- 
sin survey shows no real decrease in large 
roundworms over the past 30-35 years. 


In other words, out in the feedlot our con- 
trol methods have made little headway 
against chronic damage and loss from inter- 
nal parasites. Purging worms periodically 
has been like emptying the bucket under a 
leak in the roof. We get rid of the water in 
the bucket but the leak is still there, and 
water keeps pouring in! 


‘Hygromix’-fortified feeds ... major 
breakthrough. With ‘Hygromix’ you can 
remove a big part of the handicap worms 
impose on the ability of your feeds to pro- 
duce maximum results. By killing large 
roundworms, nodular worms, and whip- 
worms; by destroying their ability to re- 
produce; by reducing damage done to vital 
internal tissues and organs; by improving 
overall herd health; this new antibotic feed 
additive, fed continuously at low levels, 
brings an entirely new, effective, and sim- 
plified concept of swine worm control into 
the field of swine herd management... 
all packaged neatly in your swine feeds. 


*Goldsby, Alice I. and Todd, A. C., “Helminth 
infections in Wisconsin market weight swine.” Paper, 
University of Wis., Madison. 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


ELT LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


MAKERS OF Ctilbosol (Diethyistiibestrol Premix, Lilly) 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


CALL Babe or Bob Stuart for | 


MILL FEEDS LINSEED MEAL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ALFALFA MEAL * 


RELIANCE FEED C0. 3, 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicage 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Cornell Studies on 
Animals’ Sense of 
Taste Reviewed 


ITHACA, N.Y. — Studies on the 
sense of taste in animals were re- 
viewed recently by Dr. M. R. Kare 
of the department of physiology in 
the Veterinary College at Cornell 
University. 

Writing in “Cornell Feed Service,” 
Dr. Kare noted that for the past 
three years he and associates have 
been studying the senses of domestic 
animals. The bulk of the early work 
employed the fowl as the experimen- 
tal animal and was concerned pri- 
marily with taste. Gradually the em- 
phasis was extended to other ani- 
mals and the scope broadened to in- 
clude many other senses. 

“In our opinion,” said Dr. Kare, 
“our most important contribution in 
these studies has been the develop- 
ment of methods to measure accur- 
ately the response of an animal to a 
flavor or flavored mixture. These 
procedures are very laborious and 
time consuming, but they yield de- 
pendable results that are reproducible. 
We have studied literally hundreds 


PILOT 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


CONSISTENT 
ADVERTISING 


HELPS PULL $ 


PILOT BRAND is, by far, the most widely ad- 
vertised eggshell material. PILOT BRAND adver- 
tisements appear regularly in leading farm and 
poultry journals read by thousands of poultry 
raisers everywhere. In addition, the PLOT BRAND 
story is regularly being told on more than 70 
prominent radio stations. 


It is because of this consistent advertising of a tried 
and proved product, plus the splendid efforts of the 
many feed dealers who regularly stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, that PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell is the largest selling eggshell material in the 
world. It pays to back a winner. 


Order from your distributor or write to us 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


> 


of flavors in every imaginable cate- 
gory under a multitude of conditions, 
and our opinions are supported by 
over a million recorded observations. 
This work has been largely basic 
in nature, and practical applications 
should follow from it. . 


“The simplest solution to the ques- 
tion of flavoring animal feeds would 
be a single universal flavor suitable 
for the feed of all domestic animals. 
However, using flavors most offensive 
to the fowl, we observed considerable 
variation even within what could be 
considered a very uniform group of 
animals ... 


“We have experimented with fla- 
vors that demonstrated differences in 
the sense of taste between different 
species. For example, we have a fla- 
vor which is acceptable to the cow 
and the rat, but highly objectionable 
to the chicken. 


“In trials with chickens whose 
olfactory lobes were surgically re- 
moved, we concluded that the chick- 
en has at most a very limited ability 
to smell, while certain other domestic 
animals do have an excellent sense 
of smell. One of the key observations 
in our work was the difference be- 
tween the fowl’s pattern of. prefer- 
ence and rejections when compared 
to that of the rumen. Not only would 
the chicken readily accept flavors 
which we found disagreeable, but 
they rejected some which we found 
pleasant. Even some of the sugars 
described as having a broad appeal 
to most animals evoked an indiffer- 
ent response in the chicken. From the 
foregoing observations it would be 
reasonable to assume that the results 
obtained with a flavor have only nar- 
row application insofar as other 
strains, breeds or species are con- 
cerned. Unfortunately it is necessary 
to discard the idea of a universal 
flavor and consider narrower zones 
of application for flavors.” 

Dr. Kare said that a number of 
flavors have been identified which, by 

(Turn to CORNELL, page 71) 
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milla new addition—or. a new mach 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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SERVICE BULLETIN for members 
of the feed and poultry industries 


Broiler Production Charts 


Daily Broiler Feed Consumption 


(Per 100 Birds) 


Daily Broiler Water Consumption 
(Per 100 Birds) 


Age of Birds (wks.) 


Pounds of Feed 


+ 


2.9 
40 
6.5 
9.2 
11.0 
14.5 
16.0 
18.5 
21.0 
23.0 
25.5 
29.0 


Age of Birds (wks.) | Gallons of Water 


45 
11 
1.5 
2.0 
2.4 
27 
3.2 
4.1 


+ 


Broiler Feed Conversion 


(Pounds of Meat Per 100 Pounds of Feed) 


Meat (Lb.) 


Feed Conversion 


Meat (Lb.) Feed Conversion 


3.33 
3.28 
3.23 
3.18 
3.13 
3.08 
3.03 
2.99 
2.94 
2.90 
2.86 
2.82 
2.78 
2.74 
2.70 
2.67 
2.63 
2.60 
2.56 
2.53 
2.50 


40.5 2.47 
41 2.44 
415 | 2.41 
42 | 2.38 
42.5 2.35 
43 2.33 
43.5 2.30 
44 | 2.27 
445 2.25 
45 2.22 
2.20 

46 2.17 
2.15 

47 2.13 
2.11 

48 2.08 
48.5 2.06 
49 | 2.04 
| 2.02 

50 2.00 
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Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in your 


Chick Starter Rations 


Modern broiler and chick starter 
rations with their high energy 
levels can jeopardize essential B 
vitamin intake two crucial ways. 
High energy ingredients like corn, 
fats, etc. are poor sources of B 
vitamins; at the same time the 
high energy content of these feeds 
decreases total feed consumption. 

Since vitamin deficiencies rarely 
occur singly, and since natural 
foods vary in vitamin content, it’s 
clearly good business to double 
check all B vitamin levels every 
time you change your formula or 
source of supply. 

And don’t forget to specify 
Merck Vitamin Mixtures because 
uniform vitamin dispersion is ab- 
solutely essential if every chick is 
to get the vitamins necessary to 
metabolize the increased calories. 


Technical infor- 
mation concern- 
ing microingredi- 
ents is vital for 


the profitable use of these spark plugs 
for modern feeds. Yet scientific data 
on both nutritional and therapeutic 


Research and Production 
for Better Poultry and 
Animal Nutrition 


@ Merck & Co. lec. 


Ask the Merck Man 


Vitamin 


_Riboflavin 

Calcium Pantothenate 
Niacin 

Choline Chloride 
Vitamin B,. 


(additional fortification) 
(mg. / ton) 


Level for Level for ] 
broiler starter chick starter 
(gm., ton) (gm. / ton) 


5 
14 114 


Pe 


microingredients are often hard to 
get, hard to find or so complex as to 
limit ready application. You can 
save time and make this essential 
information more usable by relying 
on your Merck Man. With one of the 
largest libraries, research groups and 


MERCK & CO., INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


technical service staffs in the indus- 
try to draw on, Merck literature 
ranges from such diverse items as the 
recent monograph on *‘Procaine Pen- 
icillin’’—surveying the use of this 
antibiotic in nutrition, disease, and 
stress—to the newsy Merck Agricul- 
tural Memo especially developed to 
keep feed executives up to date on 
recent scientific findings. 


MERCK 


VITAMIN MIXTURES and VITAMINS 
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In this folio are : 
test data that offer ri 
positive proof that j 


Borden’s FERMACTO 
400 is truly one of the 
greatest advances in 
nutrition to come out. 
of the Borden labora- 
tories in many years. 


A copy is waiting for you 
...to show you that 
Borden’s FERMACTO 400, 
developed on the Borden 
test farms and proved by 
practical field tests, will help 
you build feeds that promote 
better livability, faster growth 
and maximum feed efficiency 
... and at lower cost. 


t Get the full story from your 
° Borden representative or write 
today for your copy of the 
FERMACTO 400 folio. It will come 
to you promptly by return mail. 


THE Borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


360 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
LABORATORIES AND TEST FARMS, ELGIN, ILL. 
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MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 
inquiries invited. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


This is a view of the experimental automatic swine feeding unit at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Feed from the bins at right is augered into holding bins 
in a wooden shed in the rear. Pre-set blends of the various feeds are metered 
into a grinder and automatically blown into a ground feed hopper at the 
end of the feeding trough whenever a pressure switch tells the machine that 
hopper is nearly empty. Another pressure switch turns on the feed auger in 
the trough and brings fresh feed to the animals whenever the trough gets 
empty. Sleeping and eating sections of the pen are separated so that the 
hogs must move out onto the clean-up area whenever they eat. One of the fea- 
tures of the system is the boom-type cleaner that flushes the dish-shaped 
circular concrete manuring floor clean twice a day with a stream of water. 


Hogs Fed Automatically in 
Illinois Experimental Unit 


[ BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


will your business 
justify a grain dryer? 


ITS WORTH BEFORE YOU BUY 


Now, Arid-Aire takes the “guessing” out 
of grain drying. With Arid-Aire’s trial plan 
you know, from facts based on your own 
elevator’s figures, whether your business will 
justify any grain dryer. Only Arid-Aire offers 
you this opportunity to prove to yourself, 
before you buy, that grain drying is profit- 
able. You'll discover Arid-Aire builds profits, 
promotes business and pays for itself. In 
fact, a single season can repay you more 
than an investment in Arid-Aire. 


Compare Arid-Aire with any other grain 
dryer. Arid-Aire is factory assembled — 
ready to operate when delivered. Arid-Aire 
is cleaner — self-cleaning design saves time 
and work. Arid-Aire is automatic — requires 
no loading, unloading or operating attend- 
ance. Start it and walk away! Arid-Aire is 
insulated to increase efficiency and protect 
against weathering. Arid-Aire is horizontal 
in design — there’s no pressure, no packing, 
no plugging. All grain is gently handled. 


ARID-AIRE is priced to save you money and built to give you BIG capacity. 
IT’S YOUR BEST GRAIN DRYER BUY. 


Mail coupon today for latest information. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


oF Fhe DAY Company 


811 Third Avenve N.E., Minueapolis 13, Minn. 


MAIL TODAY 
Arid-Aire grain dryer and Trial Plan offer. 


Please send me complete information about the 


Nome 
Address. 


URBANA, ILL.—Trends in swine 
growing indicate more use of con- 
finement rearing of pigs on concrete, 
more complete rations and a higher 
degree of specialization, with em- 
phasis on large-volume, low-cost oper- 
ations, animal scientists have pointed 
out. 

In this connection, the University 
of Illinois has an experimental ‘“Hog- 
O-Matic Marvel” swine feeding set- 
up which operates entirely by auto- 
matic switches. The unit has been 
under development for several years. 

Agricultural engineers at the uni- 
versity say that the system has 
worked well enough to indicate that 


| it is entirely possible to raise hogs 


in confinement with litt!e or no man- 
ual labor. 

With the unit, a pressure water 
system flushes manure away auto- 
matically. 

The automatic feeding system that 
is used was designed to take feed 
from storage, prepare a ration of a 
specific blend, grind it and take it 
to the animals without human at- 
tention. 

The first need, said H. B. Puckett, 
USDA agricultural engineer on the 
university staff, is self-unloading bins. 
Flat-bottom and hopper-bottom bins 
are in use at the swine farm set- 


On the left is the feed hopper and the auger delivery to the feeding trough. 
This view shows how the feeding and sleeping areas are separated. 


write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


Supplies: Vitamin activity, live B vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values smorqns feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
New Yeast Folder Available 


Dry Mix Feeding ) 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
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Here is the pressure water cleaner boom in operation. Manure is swept to- 


ward the center of the sloping floor and flushed down a drain into a septic | 
tank. In several months of testing, the system has worked out well. 


up now. Bin switches on small hop- | feed before the animals. Automatic | 
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pers above the meters control the | 
raw materials as they fall into the 
grinder to get the desired blend of 
ingredients. 

A pneumatic system was put in to 
carry the feed to the animals. This 
system, it is said, makes it easy for 
the farmer to deliver a_ specified 
amount of feed, at any particular 
time of day he wishes, to feed out- 
lets without having to be present 
for the operation. 

An auger feed distributor puts the 


switches in the feed trough control 
it. 

The system is experimental, it is 
noted, but it has worked well so 
far. 

The unit is designed for only 30 
pigs. Engineers who designed it fig- 
ure that at its present rate of oper- 


ation, the system could handle the | 


feed needs of 6,000 hogs by deliver- 
ing the feed to several housing units. 

The accompanying pictures show 
how the unit operates. 


Canada Reports Boost 
In Feed Shipments 


WINNIPEG—Shipments of primary 
or concentrated feeds from Canadian 
plants rose to 36,778 tons in March 
this year, up from last year’s com- 
parable figure of 32,335, according 
to current figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Secon- 
dary or complete feeds rose to 202,- 
399 tons from 180,752, but all other 
animal feeds fell to 38,571 tons from 
41,198, according to the same report. 

January-March shipments of pri- 
mary feeds increased to 105,676 tons 
from 95,831 a year ago; secondary 
feeds to 561,542 tons from 524,288 
and all other animal feeds to 129,582 
from 123,053 tons. 


Military Buys 30% of 


Poultry from Delmarva | 


WASHINGTON — For the first | 
three months of this year Delmarva | 
got about 30% of the armed forces | 
poultry business. During that time | 
over 4 million pounds of poultry were | 
purchased from that area, compared | 


to the total purchase of 14 million 
pounds. 
“I have received several compli- 


ments from the procurement division | 


as to the quality of the Delmarva 
poultry,” Sen. John J. Williams (R., 
Del.) said. 

For the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March, the Delmarva per- 
centage was 33, 24 and 31% respec- 
tively. 


More weight 
Walt 


Send For Your Copy 
of “THE PRATER PROFIT STORY” 


PRATERMATIC 
SCREEN CHANGER 


Read about the actual field 
surveys among Custom 
Feed Mills which prove 
that ““There’s More Profit 
with PRATER’’. Learn 
about PRATER’S Custom 
engineering that helps 
you boost earnings and 
cut costs. Write for ‘The 
Prater Profit Story” today. 


when feed contains Tecmangam 


Feed fortified with Tecmangam is fortified with manganese— a 
necessary growth element. 


Manganese helps chicks gain weight faster. Also, manganese 
protects against perosis... reduces shell breakage .. . increases 
egg production and hatchability. 


Free-flowing, non-dusting Tecmangam is the clean, economical 
way to add manganese to feeds deficient in this element. It con- 
tains 75-78% manganese sulphate, is completely soluble and readily 
assimilated. Use at least one pound per ton of feed. 


Fortify your feed with 


EASTMAN MANGANESE SULPHATE 


E astmoaa®P CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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TELL ’EM AND SELL ’EM THIS FEEDING PROGRAM 


Chicks are apt to have fewer intestinal disorders when the profit-tested Stonemo Feeding 
Program is followed. 

By starting them right with “teeth” of granite grit, chicks will grind up the cracked grain 
and mash and rid their gizzards of litter. Chicks will get off to a better start — the kind of 
“% start that helps build strong gizzards, big sturdy bodies, and more profitable birds. 


So when you sell the first feed, sell Fine (Chick Size) Stonemo, too. Stonemo will help reduce 
intestinal disorders, and put more of that body-building mash to work. 


Size of STONEMO Important 


To the right is pictured Stonemo’s Research Farm. Here the * Medium (Growing Size) Stonemo for tle second 3 weeks 
proper size grit for each age of bird is tested. Exhaustive stud- * Coarse (Hen Size) Stonemo from the 7th week on 

ies prove that your poultry growers will get the most from the These recommendations are for both pullets and broilers. 
feed you sell by following these feeding directions for Stonemo: Turkeys develop better with Turkey Size Stonemo ofter the 
* Fine (Chick Size) Stonemo for the first 3 weeks 10th week. 


Make STONEMO your Assistant Salesman 


Whenever you sell feed for pullets or broilers, sell Stonemo and 7th weeks will increase feed efficiency, step up profits. 
with it. Point out how changing to larger size Stonemo the 4th For further data on Stonemo research results, write: 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., cithonia, Georgia 


STONEMO GRANITE 


jie 
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a 
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PINE SIZE 
STONEMO MARD GRIT 
MAGNIFIED 32 Twas 


More Eggs From Better Grinding 


How many extra eggs your customers get doesn’t depend alone on a 
bird’s inherited capacity and the feed formulation. Many times it 
also depends on how thoroughly and efficiently the birds grind and 
use their feed. 


When Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces rip open the hard film that 
encases the fine particles of the feed, more of the nutrients are ex- 
posed to the digestive acids for better assimilation. 


In the latest work of Iowa State, up to 10% more eggs were produced 
from the same feed when Stonemo was offered free choice, and with 
better feed conversion. 


It’s not enough just to sell Stonemo. Sell the Stonemo Feeding Pro- 
gram. Then you will be selling the right size chicken’s “teeth” for 
those extra eggs. 
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Extra Meat From Better Grinding 


If you have broiler customers who are having a hard time making 
a profit, here is a tip you and they will appreciate. For faster feed 
conversion into heavier meat — broilers need gizzard teeth that are 
hard, sharp-cutting, quick-grinding and the proper size. ‘ 
Recommend Stonemo according to feeding recommendations, and 
your customers will find: 


Ist. Birds will rid their gizzards of litter, fiber and feathers — make room for 
more meat-producing feed. 


. 2nd. Less feed will be used to produce a pound of meat, even on an all-mash 
feeding program. 


, 3rd. Birds get to market quicker — your customers start the next lot of broilers 
earlier — save time and money. 


In a series of feeding tests with broilers at our research farm, even 
when an all-mash diet was used, birds were heavier, feed conversion 
was better, profits increased nearly % cent per pound against no grit 
— $16.85 per thousand birds. 
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FREE-Professional Inspection 
Grain Sanitation Specialist 


Now you can get professional help and guidance in freeing your 
premises of costly insect damage without spending a penny! Here is 
the fool-proof, 4-step way to positive protection for grain, profits . . . 


1. Inspection. The professional Douglas Sanitation Spe- 
cialist will sample your grain. Every factor is checked... 
* Sr. moisture content, temperature, test weight, insect popula- 

: f tion and odors. Your entire facility is checked from roof to 
sub-basement to surrounding trackage. 


: iff 2. Detection. The Douglas Sanitation Specialist knows just 
what to look for, where to search... always mindful that 

it —_— different conditions call for different corrective measures. 

2 3. Evaluation and Report. When your Douglas Grain San- 

“ es - itation Specialist is satisfied that every point has been cov- 


ered he will give to you a report of his findings. 


4. Correction. At this point, the professional Sanitation 
Specialist can tell you what corrective or preventive steps 
should be taken. He will be able to recommend exactly the 
right Douglas product to keep your profit picture rosy. 


Free Bonus Offer... 
Send for your Douglas 1958-59 Grain- 
man’s Insect Calendar with full color 
illustrations and information about 
e insects that can and do attack your 
grains. Now you can identify them 
quickly ... know what to do to elim- 
— “Calendar” on the handy coupon. 
E E. 
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still Bugs! 


Otto Genschorck, Manager of the Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Association in Waterville, Kansas, knows that 
TETRAKOTE is the key to Douglas’ Grain Sanitation 
System. Here is what he says... 


“We have a 105,000 bu. capacity quonset. In 1956 we put 
59,000 bu. of yellow corn in it. We used TETRAKOTE 
to treat the corn as it was put into the quonset. That was 
2 years ago. There are no bugs in the grain as of this date. 


We put in a partition and 1% years ago we filled the 
rest of the building with 44,000 bu. of wheat. This was 
also treated with TETRAKOTE. There is still no sign 
of bugs. After a time we sprayed the whole top with 
Douglas’ SPECIAL MILL SPRAY. 


We highly recommend TETRAKOTE and feel that all 
grain which is to be stored should be treated with it.” 
Douglas files are bulging with letters that echo Mr. 
Genschorck’s praise. 


CONTROL Every Possible Insect Problem Can Be Licked With Douglas Products... 


TETRAKOTE, the 
modern liquid 

grain protectant 
guards 
against insect 
infestation up to 
one year or 
longer. 


TOPKOTE “77”, 
2-way protection 
for grain surface 


SPECIAL MILL 


TETRAFUME, : TETRAKIL, 
more than an . America’s top 
all-insect weevil killer 
fumigant.. especially for 
helps cool, fumigation of 
helps control farm and flat 
moisture, helps bevate storage. 


remove musty 
and ground 
odors as well. 


FARM BIN 
SPRAY, perfect 
for pre-filling 


SPRAY, surface 
and space spray 


ADDRESS. 


COMPANY NAME 


[] Please Send Copy of 1958-59 Grainman’s Insect Calendar 


CITY. 


STATE 


TITLE 


SIGNED 
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. . fumigates for positive . = clean up. 
top; leaves long-lasting } - Residual spray 
insect-killing protection 3 * rids empty bins 
residue. against insect a of hidden insect 
invasion. population... 
4 . ‘ outside of bins. 
Get your Professional Grain Inspection FREE! 
Mail this coupon Today . 
Costs DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. F-8 
You 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
" [] | want professional assistance with grain sanitation. Without obligating me, 
Nothing; have your Specialist contact me. 
| would like to have the inspection made 
Douglas within 30 days 60 days (check one) 
Foots 1 am storing bu. of 
The (kind of grain) 
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NOW... on ni- 180 in your rabbit teeds 


keeps bunnies 
a hop ahead 
of disease 


PENB Survey Shows 
Strong Support for 


Egg Month Promotion 


CHICAGO—“Unequaled enthusiasm 
for promoting consumer and institu- 
tional use of eggs” was given the 
egg industry during March Egg 
Month, the Poultry & Egg National 
Board reports. 

The PENB announced that a sur- 
vey of egg month activities indicated 
a “deluge of publicity-merchandising 
support.” 

That support ranged from gover- 
nors’ proclamations and egg festivi- 
ties at the House of Representatives 
restaurant to a class for brides-to- 
be in New York pointing out the 
food value of eggs and preparation 
of poultry meat. 

Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
New Hampshire and Georgia had 
special proclamations from their 


Livestoc 
Income: 


Minnesota 
Linseed Meal 
earns more for 
livestock raisers when 
they market 


Paiatable, slightly laxative Minnesota Linseed Meal conditions—puts a 
bloom on stock—and helps livestock raisers get top prices when they sell. 


The high protein value of Minnesota Linseed Meal is an important feed 
supplement. It means healthier stock and extra pounds—more income at 
the market. Sell it straight—by the bag—or mix it with your own brand 
of ration. Available in meal, pellet or grit form. 


Suggest Minnesota brand to your feed customers and you'll do them more 
than a favor. You can help boost their income. And, their gain is your gain! 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 


Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 


«SOLVENT 
XT RATED 


governors. The governor of Georgia 


became a “Good Egg” along with 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Minority 
Leader Joseph Martin and Hubert 
Scudder, congressman from California. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Ben- 
son issued a special statement com- 
mending the industry and the PENB 
for “leadership in food marketing 
and for sparing no effort in the plan- 
ning and execution of National Egg 
Month.” 

Special breakfasts were held in 
several states and major cities. 
Poultry queens of various states pro- 
moted the use of eggs, and the Penn- 
sylvania queen swore in Congress- 
men Rayburn, Martin and Scudder 
to the National “Good Egg” Club. 


News Coverage 

The promotion was also covered 
by radio, television, newspapers and 
consumer magazines. In New York, 
700 girls soon-to-be-married learned 
the finer points of cooking chicken 
and learned new ideas on menus using 
eggs and poultry products through 
a New York Herald Tribune annual 
school for brides. 

Various news syndicates sent out 
menu suggestions and cooking hints 
on eggs. Some newspapers sponsored 
contests with supplies of eggs as 
part of the prize lists. 

The Congressional Record of Feb. 
27 and March 11 carried special 
acknowledgement of the egg indus- 
try’s promotion efforts, and the March 
5 issue carried a two-page egg 
tribute. 

PENB sent out three pages of 
radio briefs to 262 radio farm dir- 
ectors, four pages of radio briefs to 
956 food editors and three special 
television releases to food and 
women’s editors of television stations. 
Recipe and photo menu suggestions 
were also sent out. 


Feed Industry Support 

Support from the feed industry was 
given by Wirthmore Feeds, Boston, 
which distributed 4,000 copies of the 
leaflet, “Nine Easy Ways to Cook 
Eggs.” 

Home economics teachers and home 
demonstration agents were provided 
with information used in classrooms 
and extension classes. 

Tie-in promotion came from sever- 
al food firms which plugged eggs 
along with their own products. Leslie 
Salt Corp., Best Foods, Inc., and 
General Foods all had tie-in adver- 
tising. 

Institutional activity was also 
strong. Twenty-five units of Western 
Hotels Inc., placed menu emphasis 
on eggs during March. The Sir Fran- 
cis Drake at San Francisco and New 
York’s Statler featured eggs. Lead- 
ing hotel chains also used egg pro- 
moting table promotions sent out by 
PENB 


ELEVATOR REBUILT 

NEWARK, OHTO—Repairs on the 
Licking County Farm Bureau eleva- 
tor and mill at Newark following an 
$80,000 fire this winter have it func- 
tioning for custom milling. Work on 
the elevator was expected to be com- 
pleted soon. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
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the new name 


dedicated to the 
highest standards 
of quality and service in 


dehydrated alfalfa 


midwest inc. 


Box 534 Kansas City, Mo. HArrison 1-0732 
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Paper By-Product 
Possible Livestock 


Roughage Substitute 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—A fluffy- 
white cellulose by-product of the paper 
mill, now being used in certain dia- 
betic foods, perhaps may be the first 
real substitute for roughage in live- 
stock rations. 

This was disclosed in a recent re- 
port from the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station. However, it 
likely would place a researcher on 
thin ice to advocate that this product 
may be fed on the farm as ordinary 
hays, silages and other roughages are 
fed today. But results obtained at 
the Oklahoma station reveal that it 
may come to have a significant place 
in experimental rations and com- 
mercial feeds. 

Dr. Stanley Musgrave, in charge of 
the unique project at Oklahoma State 
University, reports that bulls ending 


a three-year test there came off the 
trial looking as good as many bulls 
that were being fed ordinary hays. 
The final evaluation will come at the 
end of this year when these bulls will 
have gone through the same type of 
test only on a ration containing or- 
dinary. hay for comparison. 

Actually, Solka Floc BW-20, as itis 
called, is a purified extract of pulp 
wood. Its composition does not miss 
that of paper very far. The light- 
weight substance is almost pure cel- 
lulose and practically devoid of pro- 
tein and phosphorus. The latter two 
factors were why Dr. Musgrave chose 
the material for research at the Ok- 
lahoma agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

He was faced with formulating a 
ration containing no phosphorus in 
order to carry out a phosphorus re- 
quirement experiment. Practically all 
roughages contain phosphorus as one 
of the major mineral elements. 

The big advantage of the material 
is that it has a constant analyzable 


g pres 


" You benefit many ways 


from the FIDY 


Research Program 


Through an extensive research program, Stand- 
ard Brands has given you a rich source of Vitamin 
D, at less cost: FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast—rat- 
assayed for guaranteed potency. 


Research has made it a simple matter for you to 
fortify your feeds. Free-flowing, all-yeast FIDY 
disperses easily and uniformly because of its 
minute particle size. 


Research uncovers valuable facts released to you 
in many FIDY educational sales helps. These are 
folders, nutritional reviews, booklets, and movies. 


Proof of FIDY research value is reflected in the 
wide acceptance of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast by the feed trade. Millions of four-footed 
animals have received added protection from 
FIDY-fortified feeds, minerals, and concentrates. 


A well-planned research program, such as the one 
behind FIDY, benefits everyone. You and your 
customers share with us this gain. STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Agricultural De- 
partment, 625 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


ROUGHAGE SUBSTITUTE—Dr. Stanley Musgrave, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity dairy professor, readies a feeding of the new snowy-white roughage sub- 
stitute being tested on dairy bulls at the Oklahoma agricultural experiment 
station. The product is a pulpwood by-product consisting primarily of cellulose. 


value, Dr. Musgrave points out. A 
roughage which would not vary in 
quality or nutrient composition would 
literally revolutionize livestock ex- 
perimental work throughout the 
country. It is of utmost importance 
that researchers have standardized 
rations for many of their tests. 

Dr. Musgrave says price is the prin- 
cipal drawback to the use of Solka 
Floc commercially at the present 
time. However, several pulpwood 
firms have indicated costs will come 
down if sufficient usage is found for 
the product to warrant mass produc- 
tion. The product could be used in 
commercial feeds as well as “home- 
mixed” rations. 

The material has a total digestible 
nutrient content as high as good qual- 
ity alfalfa and a digestibility com- 
parable to that of some roughages, 
the researcher reports. It was read- 
ily eaten by the bulls when well mixed 
with molasses, cottonseed meal, cere- 
lose or the complete concentrate 
mixtures. 

However, when fed as the sole 
roughage ingredient of the ration, the 
palatability of the product was re- 
duced and abnormal rumination was 
noticed in the bulls. The adverse ef- 
fects did not appear to influence the 
rate of gain of the bulls. 


Feed Mill Destroyed 


SMITHFIELD, UTAH—The Farm- 
ers Exchange feed mill in Smithfield 
was destroyed by a $77,000 fire re- 
cently. Building loss was $40,000 and 
the contents lost were valued at 
$37,000. Operations were resumed im- 
mediately at the old Smithfield Roller 
Mill. 


FEED FIRM OPENS 
TURLOCK, CAL.— The Rainbow 
Feed & Poultry Supply Co. opened 
for business here recently. Oscar C. 
Holt and Roland M. Ramsey are 


FIDY 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


distributors of 


AGTRON 
INSTRUMENTS 


ROEBLING 
wire ROPE... 
. plus equipment and supplies 
for the grain and feed industry. 


THOMER 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


1955 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Midway 6-4818 
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MOLASSES DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 


Keep the 
“Breath of Spring” 
in Your Silage! 


Just 50 Ibs. of PACO added 
now to each ton assures a 


Winter Supply of Sweet, Palatable Silage 
from Your Grasslands 


Here’s an entirely new angle in cattle feeding—one that 


has been tested and proved highly efficient in many kinds | ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
of ensilage. The physical properties of PACO not only | 50-LB. PAPER BAGS 
conserve your silage, but the proteins, essential minerals | Here is the ideal, fost-selling 

‘ | package for direct sales to 
and biological factors improve feed value... PACO helps 


retain the color, fragrance and palatability of fresh grass 


. it promotes appetite and easy digestion .. . it helps 


maintain healthy body weight and to increase milk 
production . . . there is no waste through leaching, 
because PACO is a dry, granular, dustless material that 
retards seepage of the Grass Juice Factor. 


Orders accepted for immediate or deferred shipment. 


Write, phone or wire today. 


PACD 
& 
We 
J 
| -DISTILLI LICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


when your feed tags carry these disease claims for 


Aureomycin 


NO OTHER ANTIBIOTIC OFFERS SO MANY! 


Government-approved claims assure your customers 
that they’re getting the maximum in antibiotic value 
when they buy feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline. 


No other antibiotic — or combination of antibi- 
otics — can claim to be so effective against so many 
diseases and prove it! AUREOMYCIN in feeds gives 
day-in, day-out protection against profit-wasting 
diseases. It stimulates growth. Birds and animals 
thrive on it — stay healthy and thrifty. They pro- 
duce more meat and eggs in less time on less feed. 


On the dollars-and-cents side: only a small frac- 
tion of the extra benefits goes to pay for the cost 
of the AUREOMYCIN. The rest is extra profit for your 
customers. They also enjoy a tremendous saving in 
the extra costs that disease entails. 


The manufacturer whose feeds produce such re- 
sults can be sure of continuing customer loyalty. 
What better reason can you have to recommend 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN! 
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RESPIRATORY DISEASE 


(Rhinotracheitis _ shipping fever complex) 


FOOT ROT * BACTERIAL DIARRHEA 


MYCIN reduces these diseases — 


AUREO 
general all-round health 


improves 


RESPIRAT RY DISEASE 
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your 
dependable 
source 
in new 
paper bags 
or bulk 


Remea assures you of... 


% PROTEIN DEPENDABILITY 
50-55% Meat and Bone Meal 
or 60% Tankage 


% FINE, EVEN GRIND 
% UNIFORM QUALITY 
*% QUICK, EASY LOADING 


When you order Kemco Meat and 
Bone Meal you specify the percent of 
protein you want. And our modern, 
high-capacity equipment insures uni- 
formity, prompt service. Quick, easy 
loading for your trucks . . . or you can 
specify rail shipment. 


Kem Milling Co. 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. + MELROSE 3-4411 


PFIZER JUDGING WINNERS—Four farm boys who have been named 
regional winners in the annual Livestock Judging Contest sponsored by the 
agricultural division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., were awarded $1,000 savings 
bonds in Chicago recently. Here they are shown accepting congratulations 
from John E. McKeen (left), company president; Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R., Cal.),(center) and H. O. Dermody (right), assistant general manager 
of the agricultural division. The boys are, left to right, Fred Waite, Jr., Wis- 
consin; Joseph L. Motley, Virginia; Thomas Smerkar, Pennsylvania, and 
Gerald Gibbons, Oregon. They received the awards during a luncheon at 
Pfizer’s agricultural research conference. Sen. Knowland was the luncheon 


speaker. 


Rath Packing Official 
To Head Youth Group 


CHICAGO—John W. Coverdale, 75, 
an early director of the feed, grain 
and fertilizer division of the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, and 
later head of the firm’s agricultural 
bureau for livestock marketing be- 
fore retiring to assume public rela- 
tions work with Rath, has been hon- 
ored by selection as president of the 
National Committee on Boys and 
Girls 4-H Club work, the organiza- 
tion has announced. 


Mr. Coverdale is credited with or- 


ganizing the National Livestock and 
Meat Board in the 1920's, and prior 
to that time was instrumental! in 
establishing the Iowa and the Na- 
tional Farm Bureaus. He was the first 
secretary of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Recently Mr. Cov- 
erdale received an honorary doctor 
of science degree from his alma ma- 
ter, Iowa State College. 

He moves up to the new post after 
helping found the organization and 
serving as a director since 1921. Mr. 
Coverdale succeeds Thomas Wilson, 
89, former chairman of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, who has served continu- 
ously as president since 1924. 


PICK THE WAY THAT’S BEST FOR YOU... 


1. Electric “push button"—instant, automatic, without stopping 
the mill. Controls can be located 


2., Manually operated 
from floor above. 


3. Manually operated 


anywhere. 


at the mill. 


““SUPER - MATIC”’ 


(MODEL SM) 


HAMMERMILL 


Whatever method you choose—whatever the 
grinding job—Jay i 

comparison for high capacity . . . low operat- 
ing cost . . . trouble-free performance . . . 
long life. 


ee is still the standard of 


@ “Super-matic" magazine holds four screens. 

@ ‘Super-matic™ has separate motor driven 
fan—all the power of the mill motor goes 
into the grinding. 

@ Every Jay Bee mill gives you ‘Texture 
Grind" — horsepower for horsepower, 
screen for screen, a Jay Bee is unexcelled 
for consistently uniform texture of grind. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. | 
Please send me full details on the Jay Bee i 
"Super-matic” Hammermill, and the name of 
my nearest Sedberry representative. 
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In Feed Fortification Brograms around the world 


DAWE'S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Around the world, on six continents, feed men rec- 
ognize the dependability of Dawe’s fortification 
products and services. They’ll tell you Dawe’s 
superior quality and fast, personalized service do 
make a difference. 

Dawe’s, a career company with over thirty years’ 
specialization in vitamins and other feed additives, 
has a product and service program to meet your every 
requirement. Qualified specialists are availiable to 
assist you in developing a program to meet your 
specific needs. 

Call Dawe’s for individual vitamins, premixes 
custom-blended and packaged to your specifications, 
or comprehensive multiple-vitamin fortifiers of 
Dawe’s own formulation. You'll see the difference 
Dawe’s dependability makes in feed fortification pro- 
grams around the world. 


PLANTS 


Chicago, Illinois * Peoria, Illinois * Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington * Newaygo, Michigan * Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES 


Atlanta, Georgia * Buffalo, New York * Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado * Kansas City, Missouri * Madison, Wisconsin 
Memphis, Tennessee * Minneapolis, Minnesota * Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California + Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


sk 


World’s Oldest and 

Largest Specialists 

in Vitamin Products 
for Feeds 
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BC 


HEMICAL COMPANY 


‘(Butler 


The best 
defluorinated 
phosphate 

at the lowest 
delivered cost 


Feed and Mineral Manufacturers consider 
delivered cost on purchased materials 
a major item in their budgets. 


Butler Chemical Company offers a defluorinated 
phosphate ... POLLYPHOS.. . containing the highest 
phosphorus content... 19% ... at the lowest 
delivered cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to feed and 
mineral manufacturers located in the western 

half of the United States. 


Here is your opportunity to obtain . . . the best 
in a defluorinated phosphate . . . at the 
lowest delivered cost to you. 


On your next order for BUTLER POLLYPHOS .. . 
whether in bags, or in bulk, or in truck or carload 
lots . . . contact your nearest sales agent or our home 
office. In either case you are assured the fastest, 

most economical, courteous service possible. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 938 Phone OR 2-7587 Galena Park, Texas 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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“I got two free ice cream cones 
again,” proudly announced Peter to 
his mother that afternoon. 

“How did you do that?” asked his 
mother distrustfully. “I hope you 
didn’t steal them... ” 

“How can you think of such a 
thing?” replied Peter disappointedly. 
“I simply took one cone in my right 
hand, the other cone in my left hand, 
and said to the checker, ‘Would you 
please get my money out of my pock- 


et... but be careful not to hurt 
my little pet toad’.” 
¢ 


There’s a new deodorant called 
Vanish. After you rub it on, you dis- 
appear and nobody knows where the 
smell comes from. 


The animal trainer brought his 
trick dog into an agent's office. 

As they entered the office, the door 
happened to slam on the dog’s tail. 
Immediately the canine let out some 
sharp and nasty curses. 

“Good heavens!” cried the startled 
agent. “Your dog’s talking!” 

“Pay no attention to him,” apolo- 
gized the trainer. “He probably 
picked that stuff up back stage!” 


She: “I can't figure out the Joneses. 
They have no car, no piano, no TV 
and she hasn’t any jewelry or furs.” 

He: “They probably have some 


money.” 


Three old cronies were discussing 
the funeral of a friend who was dyiug, 
in the latter hearing. Economy was 
essential and this led the first to sug- 
gest they should do without a third 
carriage. The second agreed, and the 
third said: “Cut out all the carriages 
and flowers; we'll just have the 
hearse.” A tired voice from the bed 
intervened: “If you give me my trous- 
ers, I'll walk. 


Here’s a disappointing experience: 
A man decided to substitute candy 
bars for cigarettes. The only trouble 
was, he simply couldn't keep the 
candy bars lit. 


“There's a lot more profit 
at the ‘udder end’ since 
I've been eating silage 

with SILO-JOY 


Flavor Preservative” 
© 1958 by 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
2037 N. CLARK STREET + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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New PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Cut your grinding costs with new PACAL Hammers. Serrated-Head* 
design holds 50% more tungsten-carbide than conventional hammers. 
PACAL Hammers sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. 
Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. You get more hours 
of quality grinding. You save on replacement costs. 

There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill. 
Orders filled promptly from dealer stocks in all parts of the country. Write 
or call Hammer Division for name of your nearest local dealer. Represent- 
ed in Canada by Strong-Scott, Ltd. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
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FEED INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


A Glance Back and a Look Ahead 


“Research will continue to show the way in the formula feed in- 
dustry. What the mind of man can conceive, man is likely to 
achieve sooner or later—so there is every reason to expect pro- 
gress at an even greater rate in the future as we build on the past." 


Every so often in the rush of cur- 
rent events and developments, which 
finally vie for space on the pages of 
history, there comes a moment when 
something stimulating and of real 
worth can be derived from standing 
apart and looking back at things of 
the past. Such a moment exists here 
in mid-1958 as people in a host of 
different but related pursuits pause 
to reflect on this, the Golden Anni- 
versary year of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., founded in 
early 1909. Particularly is this true 
of research in nutrition and allied 
fields, since it—more than any other 
one factor—has set and continually 
strengthened the stage for an ever 
expanding major business which we 
now know as the formula feed indus- 
try in this country. 


The Stage—a la 1909 

So much has happened since 1909 
that one’s perspective can’t help but 
be enhanced by a fleeting look at the 
status of things as they were in that 
year when certain leaders in the in- 
dustry had the foresight and the 
initiative to create the first AFMA 
group. By coincidence, some (such as 
the author) now in the industry first 
swelled the roll of vital statistics in 
that year, while others have been 
active in the industry throughout all 
the intervening years. 

What were things like in 19097 
Chroniclers of the period make it 
quite clear that people then were 
much impressed with all the progress 
made up to that time, and especially 
with the quickening pace of such 
changes. After a century of Indian 
conflicts, the early settlers had man- 
aged to clear about a 100-mile strip 
of land along the Atlantic coast by 


By Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel 
General Mills, Inc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 


“Golden Year.” 


The American Feed 


Manufacturers Assn. held its 50th annual convention in May, and the 12 
months following this Golden Jubilee event were designated for an industry- 
wide observance of the “Golden Year.” The spotlight 


Fi YEARS OF 
afma 


SERVICE 


American Feeo Mers. Assn 


is being focused on the feed industry, its progress in 
serving animal agriculture and its prospects for the 
future. In this connection, Feedstuffs is publishing a 
series of articles on various phases of industry oper- 
ations, nutritional advances and new opportunities in 
feeding. The accompanying article is the first of the 
series and deals with the important subject of industry 


research. The author traces the development of nutrition knowledge and 
discusses the role of industry research in the past, present and future. At 
the same time, he shows some of the great progress made in feeds and feed- 
ing and takes a look at future trends in research, feeds and the feed business. 
All feed men, including nutritionists and those in all phases of the business, 
will be interested in this significant article and the author's treatment of a 
subject which cuts across the entire field of feeding and the feed industry 
and its place in agriculture not only yesterday and today but tomorrow as well. 


1763, and irrigation had been intro- 
duced to help counteract declining 
crop yields as a result of lost soil 
fertility. Indian treaties prompted mi- 
grations into new lands west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, and settlers 
were pouring into the Ohio Valley 
area by 1812. In 1833, a different 
sort of pioneer (Beaumont) published 
a most significant report on gastric 
juice and digestive studies based on 
observing a hunter named Alexis St. 
Martin who had suffered a fistulous 
opening in his stomach from a gun- 
shot wound. 

The Gold Rush of 1849 opened the 
West more than ever, and stimulated 
the first real development of dairy 
and beef cattle—thus spelling the 
eventual end of the millions of Long- 
horn and nondescript scrub cattle 
on the Great Plains. Within another 
decade things began to happen faster 


SORRY: 


as railroads came into general use. 
Cattle no longer needed to be driven 
hundreds of miles from the South and 
West over Chisholm, North Star, 
Western, National or other trails to 
Abilene or elsewhere, but could be 
shipped direct to eastern markets, 
ready for the butcher. Thus, New 
England farmers, who once enjoyed 
a major advantage of nearness to 
large markets, were forced by 1870 
or soon thereafter to readjust and to 
specialize in pursuits such as dairy- 
ing. Tick fever, meanwhile, caused a 
continual shortage of cattle in cer- 
tain of the southern areas. 


At about this time, or a little ear- 
lier, two other developments were 
occurring at distant points that 
would have major impact eventually 
on the livestock production picture in 
this country. Louis Pasteur in France 
turned his interests to milk over a 
five-year period ending in 1862 and 
paved the way for large-scale pas- 
teurization of milk by showing that 
souring was due to germs that could 


Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel 


AUTHOR—Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel has 
been director of research at General 
Mills’ Larro Research Farm since 
1945. Previously he served a year as 
assistant director and for several 
years earlier was a member of the 
research department. At the 1,160- 
acre research farm in Indianola, Iowa, 
he supervises nutrition, feeding and 
management experiments as part of 
the program toward developing im- 
proved formula feeds. Dr. Bechtel 
was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State University in 1931, majoring in 
dairy husbandry. He obtained his 
master of science degree (1933) and 
doctorate (1935) in biochemistry, 
dairy husbandry, bacteriology and 
animal pathology at Michigan State 
University. During the period 1935- 
39 he was at the Larro Research 
Farm, and from 1939 to 1944 he was 
associate professor of dairy husbandry 
at Kansas State College. He then re- 
turned to Larro Research Farm. Dr. 
Bechtel is a member of various scien- 
tific and other groups and for the 
year 1950-51 was chairman of the 
AFMA Nutrition Council. He is the 
author of many technical and other 
articles and has published original 
research on various agricultural prob- 
lems. The new Larro Research Farm 
is near Indianola, Iowa, after pre- 
viously being located near Detroit. 
The accompanying pictures were tak- 
en at the new farm. 


Gregor Mendel, an Augustinian abbot 
working in another science in Aus- 
tria, made available certain laws of 
heredity in 1865 which were to have 
far reaching influence after their “re- 
discovery” in 1900. 

Babcock’s test for fat in milk was 
invented in 1890. Pasteurizing equip- 


NO ENTRY 


Discase Control 


Progress in the pace-setting broiler industry is a many-sided matter, of which 
formula feed research is a major part. Here Donald S. Carver (broiler re- 
search specialist) and Ray Septer (in charge of broiler feeding operations) 
do some checking before starting another project in section A of the re- 
search broiler house at Larro Research Farm. This 30'x300' structure has a 
central heating system and four sections of 24 pens each. Factorial designs 
and multiple-replicate pens are among the routine techniques used here and 
in the adjacent commercial broiler house for precision work in formula feed 
research. So accurate is the control of experimental error in these facilitics 
that typical coefficients of variations in eight to nine week old broilers are 
2.6% for body weight and 2.4% for feed efficiency. Differences of as little 
as 0.05 Ib. body weight per market broiler and 0.08 in feed efficiency, can 
be dependable in applying experimental results from these buildings to for- 
mula feed production and use. 


be eliminated by heating to 234° 


F. | ment for milk was manufactured by 


Corrals and part of southwest range used for commercial Hereford herd at 
Larro Research Farm. Trefoil and native grasses carry these cattle with 
a minimum of supplement. Facilities provide for two matched groups, under 
controlled experimental conditions. With the help of a three-year-old filly 
and an eight-year-old gelding the cattle are worked carefully about 5:30 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m. each day during breeding season. The inseminator stops daily 
unless notified. All cattle are bred artificially and only semen from selected 
gain-tested sires is used. 
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GENERAL MILLS LARRO RESEARCH FARM 
STATISTICS FROM 1920» JAN.I,1958 


LARRO RESEARCH FARM OPERATED SINCE 1920 iS THE OLDEST FARM ESTABLISHED BY A COMMERCIAL 
FEED MANUFACTURER. FOLLOWING ISA SUMMARY 9f The NUMBER OF EXPERIMENTAL DIET and AMIMALS USED HERE 
SINCE THE DESIGNATED TEST WORK WAS STARTED. 
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Animal nutrition investigations at Larro Research Farm date from 1912. 
Separate statistics, maintained since 1920 and summarized here, show that the 
resulting backlog of research information includes data on more than 11,800 
experimental diets—which could have occupied an investigator, setting out 
to test these feeds at the rate of only five annually, from the year 406 B.C. 


right down to the present time. 


1895. The first tuberculosis-free “Ac- 
credited Herd” of dairy cattle was 
established in 1908 in Maryland, at 
about the same time as the first Bull 
Association was organized in Michi- 
gan. The following year, a Dutch 
Belted Association was incorporated 
on behalf of this minor dairy breed, 
and the Red Polled Cattle Club of 
America boasted a new breed record 
of 11,889.5 lb. of milk and 602.53 Ib. 
of butterfat for one of its cows. 


By way of further setting the 
stage, as of 1909, this was a year be- 
fore the U.S. government purchased 
land for its research center which is 
now so well and favorably known at 
Beltsville, Md—and a year before 
flurries in completion of a number of 
ruminant feeding standards by such 
well known authorities as Savage, 
Eckles, Haecker and Morrison who 
were dissatisfied with the Wolff-Leh- 
mann standards. Perhaps the most 
outstanding review of that period, 
particularly on energy relations in 
animal nutrition, was Armsby’s 
“Principles of Animal Nutrition” first 
published in 1903. Frequent reference 
in feeding recommendations of the 
period is made to cooked feeds for 
dairy cattle, although roughage qual- 


conditions were far inferior to those 
of today with respect to such factors 
as breed improvement, housing and 
equipment practices, and feeding pro- 
grams. 

Poultry husbandry was primitive in 
most respects as 1909 practices are 
viewed in the light of today’s know- 
how. Sizable flocks were rare, 25-hen 
coops and scratching sheds were 
commonly used, single-deck incuba- 
tors heated by kerosene lamps were 
standard equipment, traps for hawks 
and other enemies were in demand, 
road dust and powdered larkspur seed 
were among the list of agents to con- 
trol vermin and—in addition to the 
usual diseases of modern times—pip, 
roup, vertigo and gout were frequent- 
ly discussed. A poultry feeding pro- 
gram typical of the day, advises that 
- . some grain is all right’ but 
. a part of the food for laying 
hens should consist of . scalded 
corn fodder, ensilage, cooked turnips, 
small potatoes, etc., fed while warm 

. - Meat scraps two or three times a 
week . . . linseed meal if fed spar- 
ingly .. . sweet milk . . . also clabber 
and buttermilk...” 

Suitable rations for rabbits were 
described, early in this century, as 


ity was of no major concern, and | consisting of hay, roots and a mix- 


vad 


Interior of east wing of experimental farrowing and feeding barn at Larro 
Research Farm. Here, and in the adjacent pasture lots, many different feed- 
ing and management experiments are conducted under controlled conditions— 
with breeding, nursing and growing hogs. Farrowing is being timed success- 
fully by injections of oxytocin, the posterior pituitary hormone which also 
transiently affects milk letdown. Anemia is prevented in nursing pigs by 
iron injections at about three days of age. In the search for more efficient 
feeding programs, a whole project of 40 to 48 Ib. pigs in dry lot recently 
finished on experiment at 198 to 211 Ib. market weight with feed efficiencies 
ranging from 286 to 305 Ib. of ration cwt. of gain. All hogs are sold on a 
grade and yield basis, A recent load of hogs, typical of the last year, dressed 
out 78.26% on a hot carcass basis as compared with a 70.62% standard dress- 
ing percentage. Irrespective of current hog-corn ratios (bushels of corn equal 
to 100 Ib. of live hog), pork farmers the country over closely follow all formula 
feed improvements, because feed still constitutes around 80% of the total 
cost of pork production, 


tention is given to your 
order to make sure it is filled right and shipped 
on time. Our central location speeds up delivery. 
elop Quality Alden is extra pure ... con- 
sistently averaging over 98% 
calcium carbonate. Properly ground, dried and 
“air sized,” Alden meets every mixing need. 


Order Alden now, in 50 or 100-lb. bags, coarse 
or regular grinds. 


ALDEN — Proven Standard of Quality & 
Service for Over 30 Years. 


LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


for prompt 
shipment 
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ture of bran, decorticated cottonseed 
meal, or maize gluten mixed with 
sufficient water to form a crumbly 
mash. Greens, such as grass or cer- 
tain garden vegetables, were used 
during the summer season. 
Probably, those in the thick of 
things in livestock production in this 
country in 1909 were thoroughly and 
understandably impressed with their 
progress and degree of perfection. 
Yet, by comparison with what is com- 
monplace now, the pre-World War I 
days of a half century ago when 
Teddy Roosevelt was the outgoing 
president were leisurely and oxcart 
in primitiveness. In its heyday, the 
ox-drawn covered wagon took six 
months at 12 miles per day for a 
2200-mile journey covered today in 
ease and comfort in one-fiftieth the 
time by automobile or in one-thous- 
andth the time by our obsolescent 
DC-7B passenger planes. Moreover, 
the very nature of technological pro- 
gress is such that the status of cur- 
rent achievements is likely to be even 


more primitive by comparison, when 
seen through the eyes of our suc- 
cessors some 50 years hence—in 2008. 


A New Era Is Born 

Curiously enough, the founding of 
the AFMA in 1909 coincides almost 
exactly with the beginnimg of a whole 
new era—in the nutrition of humans, 
farm livestock and all forms of life. 
However, like most major events, 
numerous other prior developments 
actually paved the way for this new 
era. 

The story begins with Francois 
Magandie, a French physiologist who 
lived during the period from 1783 to 
1855. Many regard him as the found- 
er of modern experimental investiga- 
tion in the science of nutrition. He 
was the first to distinguish nitro- 
genous from non-nitrogenous nutri- 
ents as a result of nutritional failure 
in experimental animals restricted to 
non-nitrogenous materials such as sug- 
ar, gum, olive oil and butter. Though 
they overlooked the value of other 
factors in the ration, such as energy, 


these experiments served to break 
down the erroneous belief—held since 
the time of Hippocrates during 460 
to 370 B.C.—that rations owed their 
food value to a single universal nu- 
trient or aliment. However, these 
findings led to a virtual over glorifi- 
cation of the nitrogenous substances, 
for which Mulder coined the word 
“protein” in 1839. Others attempted 
to clarify the problem—including von 
Liebig, a teacher who lived in Ger- 
many from 1803-1873, who founded 
agricultural chemistry and who also 
erroneously classified nutrients as 
plastic foods (nitrogenous) and res- 
piratory foods (non-nitrogenous) ; 
contemporary critics amused them- 
selves by twisting this protagonist’s 
name into the “Big Lie” to vent their 
viewpoints regarding his doctrine on 
food classification. 

It remained for Voit, a physiologist 
who lived in Germany from 1831 to 
1908, to remove much remaining ig- 
norance for that time by classifying 
foodstuffs into: Proteins, carbohy- 


Dust-tight, leak-proof 


wood sieves with 


large grading area 


Stainless steel lined 


Data Sheet 


construction 


Compact design, minimum 
floor space 


Single and double 
Aspirating Legs 


Efficient gyratory 
mechanism 


For smoothly diced, uniform particles of 


bright and attractive coarse, intermediate and 


fine cracked corn, the Sprout-Waldron/Rich- 
mond Cracked Corn Grader with aspirating 
legs is outstanding. While the size reduction 
operation is of primary importance, the clean- 
ing and grading of the cut particles is very 
often the means for assuring a better and 
more salable product. The vigorous gyratory 
action of the famous Gyro-Whip sifter, the 
even rubbing of the material over the screens, 
plus the air separation and washing in the 
aspirating legs, produces the finest end result 


possible. 


construction details 


The Sprout-Waldron/Richmond multi-deck 
Gyro-Whip Cracked Corn Grader provides 
the largest grading area in the least floor space. 
Sieve frames, constructed of seasoned wood, 
are mounted in true alignment making the as- 
sembly dust-tight and leak-proof. The sieves 
themselves are stainless steel lined. Each as- 


Sprout-Waldron 


s60 yim 


Model DDS-13 Gyro Whip 


specifications 
Model DD-8 DDS-13 
No. sieves 8 13 
Input capacity 8,000 Ibs. 16,000 Ibs. 
per hour per hour 
Headroom: 
Top cover 47" 69%" 
Top of Asp. legs 59” 59” 
Floor Space: 
with Asp. legs 42" x 65%" 42" x 65" 
without Asp. legs 42" x 42" 42" x 42" 
Hp. motor Ye 1 
Shipping weight 
(with Asp. legs and fan) 2625 Ibs. 2725 Ibs. 


; pirating leg has a manually operated adjust- 
able air baffle for controlling the air volume 


required. 


frames. 


this efficient unit, 


An independent, efficient Sprout-Waldron 
Suction Fan is furnished with the unit. Dust 
collector and air ducts are extras. All cracked 
corn graders are shipped complete with the re- 
quired wire screens attached to the sieve 


For complete technical data and detail on 


write for Bulletin 171. 
FD/106 
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drates, fats, salts and water. Voit is 
credited with defining food as fol- 
lows: 


“A foodstuff is a material cap- 
able of being added to the body's 
substance, or one which when 
absorbed into the bloodstream 
will prevent or reduce the wast- 
ing of a necessary constituent of 
the organism. 


“A food is a palatable mixture 
of foodstuffs which is capable of 
maintaining the body in an equi- 
librium of substance, or capable 
of bringing it to a desired condi- 
tion of substance. The ideal food 
is a palatable mixture of food- 
stuffs arranged together in such 
proportion as to burden the or- 
ganism with a minimum of la- 
bor.” 


This food definition of some 50 to 
75 years ago is remarkably good, and 
would be hard to improve upon even 
in the light of modern nutrition 
knowledge. 


With such keen insight and under- 
standing, it is not surprising that to 
Voit goes the credit also for first 
clearly recognizing that the chemical 
analysis of a feed does not necessarily 
reveal a true measure of its nutrient 
value. He made clear a dictum that 
applies as fully today as in Voit's 
time—that the chemist in his labora- 
tory can only indicate the probable 
nutritive worth of any feedstuffs by 
chemical analyses, and that real nu- 
trition knowledge can best be ac- 
quired via the expedient of animal 
feeding experiments. To many over 
the years, it has seemed possible to 
devise properly balanced rations 
mainly from analytical data on the 
digestible proteins, fats, carbohy- 
drates, salts and such other factors 
as metabolizable energy; in fact, this 
has seemed all the more logical and 
hopeful to some, with each new nutri- 
tion discovery. Yet, as of 1958, this 
riddle still is unsolved as shown by 
the frequency with which animal 
feeding experiments continue to re- 
veal biological values in feedstuffs not 
measurable by available chemical 
methods. 

Alertness and initiative character- 
ized those in the vanguard of the bud- 
ding feed industry in 1909. In their 
hands was the opportunity to put this 
unfolding new knowledge to use. No 
where is this better expressed than 
by the following words scrawled a 
few years later by a friend just in- 
side the cover of a leading nutrition 
book of that time, to one who pioneer- 
ed in the development of formula 
feeds: 

“To James E. Larrowe who 
holds the opportunity of carrying 
these discoveries into practice. 
ECR.” 


The time was ripe for leaders of 
that period to take the applied-re- 
search approach destined to play such 
a dominant role in the progress of 
the formula feed industry in the en- 
suing years. 


From Vitamine to Vitamin 


In the wake of activity in many 
parts of the world, the word ‘‘vita- 
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mine” was coined by Casimir Funk, a 
Polish chemist, in 1911-1912. 
Skeletal remains bear mute testi- 
mony for the existence of deficiency 
diseases in man ever since prehistoric 
times. Ancient writings purportedly 
describe symptoms of rickets, scurvy, 
beriberi and night blindness. The 
Greeks and Romans apparently used 
goat livers for night blindess. Scurvy 
in sailors was combated as early as 
the 16th century by oranges, lemons 
and limes; lacking these materials, 
Jacques Cartier—after losing 26 of 
his sailors from scurvy in 1536 while 
on the St. Lawrence River—avoided 
urther calamity by treating the sur- 
vivors with a pine needle infusion. 
Takaki, a Japanese naval physician, 
showed in 1882 that vegetable and 
milk additions to rations of polished 
rice would prevent the onset of beri- 
beri’s nervous disorders. Then, in 
1897, the Netherlands government 
commissioned a scientist by the name 
of Eijkman to study beriberi in Java, 
East Indies. This Dutch scientist, who 
thought he was working with a de- 
toxicant, first experimentally pro- 
duced a disease of dietary origin in 
Batavia by feeding polished rice to 
chickens and then curing the result- 
ing beriberi by feeding the hulls from 


the rice or an alcohol extract from 
the rice hulls. Little note was taken 
of this and other work until Funk 


focused attention on it some 15 years 
later; he felt that the vital amine- 
like accessory food factors required 
for a healthful diet could best be de- 
scribed as “vitamines.” 

Other discoveries followed in rapid 
succession. Hopkins at Cambridge and 
McCollum at Wisconsin 
those who detected vital accessory or 


were amon 


unknown factors in milk and deter- 
mined the existence of “fat-soluble 
A” and “water-soluble B" fractions, 


the first of which turned out by 1922- 
1924 to include vitamins A and D 

while the second was a mixture of the 
B complex and vitamin C. The pel- 
legra-preventive factor of the B 
complex was recognized by 1926 by 
Goldberger, and identified in 1936 as 
nicotinic acid, now known as niacin 
Riboflavin was identified in the B 
complex by 1933, pyridoxine was iden- 
tified by 1934 and isolated by 1938 
pantothenic acid was recognized by 
1936, inositol and para-aminobenzoic 
acid were identified in 1940 and 1941, 
respectively, folic acid was isolated 
from leaves by 1940, and in that 
same year biotin was found to be 
identical with coenzyme-R_ required 
for bacterial growth. The chemical 
structure of biotin was determined in 


1942, and other discoveries followed 
in short order. Vitamin E had heen 
identified in 1936, and Danish work 


on blood clotting problems led during 
the preceding year to the recocn ton 
of vitamin K. Choline, meanwhile, was 
recognized an integral part 
the lecithin molecule and was found 
to be an important dietary consti- 
tuent for normal liver and kidney 
function. Several years of research 
on dried milk factor, fish meal factor, 
dried cow manure factor and APF 
(animal protein factor) were clarified 
following the isolation in 1948 of a 
red crystalline substance known as 
vitamin B, and valuable in counter- 
acting pernicious anemia in humans; 
one ton of liver could provide only 
about one thousandth of an ounce 
of this complex substance, which now 
is obtained commercially by fermenta- 
tion methods, in order to provide the 
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few milligrams needed per ton of 
livestock rations for normal nutri- 
tion. The search for better sources 


of vitamin B, highlighted, by early 
1950, the ability of certain antibiotics 
to improve the productive value of 
formula feeds especially during the 
erowing period—a discovery actually 
made at least four years earlier by 
another research group, whose re- 
port had been overlooked by others 
at the time. Within a couple of years 
thereafter, antibiotics for formula 
feeds had developed into a multi- 
million dollar business in the U.S. 
Thus, hardly had the AFMA been 
organized until the word “vitamine” 
had entered the scene to signify a 
whole new development in the newer 
knowledge of nutrition and_ the 
science of accessory food factors. In 
fact, AFMA's program at its 1915 
annual meeting included a talk by 
McCollum on these “unknown factors.” 
In than a decade, this list of 
factors already included some which 
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1. No Cut Throat Competition 


Not a loss leader—Staley’s Vitality is sold through feed, pet and independent 
stores. You can get a better than average markup all the time on every bag! 


2. EASIER Quantity Discounts 


FOOD 


| 3 


New Vila 


Vitality and Staley’s—the only complete line (Kibbles, 


Whole 


Biscuit, 


discounts quicker. 


3. EASIER To Sell 


Vitality is the best known and most respected brand with 


men who buy dog food in 


breeders, and hunters. National advertising, local and field 
trial promotions keep Vitality moving. It’s the only dog 
food with “Specialized Diets” to fit the individual needs of 
each dog—poodle or pointer, hunter or pet. Staley’s 
Vitality fits in with your business as a “feed” man. 


® 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Instant, Granular, Cubes, 
Meal, and Bites) of nationally advertised dog foods from 
a single source in one shipment. Saves multiple ordering 
. . . eliminates unbalanced stocks . . . 


Homogenized, 


adds up to quantity 


big quantities — kennelmen, 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


| DOG FOODS 


lity Dry Beg 


Dealers Push Vitality... 


Put the new Vitality Bulk Dog 
Food Merchandiser to work 
for you. Drop us a card today. 
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Soon itll be pullet-housing «nd 
brand-selection tume! Here’: how 


can increase your laying-feed sale: 


What is EGGTOBER? It’s the EXTRA month 
or more of extra-egg production your cus- 
tomers get when your laying-feed program 
includes an Extra-Production Laying Feed 
containing Terramycin. It’s a fully rounded 
national program you bring down to the 
local level! 


As idea starters, we’ve worked up some ma- 
terials that are free for the asking: in-store 
display booklet, suggested radio announce- 
ments, mats and photos, publicity releases 
and promotional ideas your dealers can use 
to create interest in EGGTOBER in their 
home towns. 


PLUS ads in national farm magazines and in 
specialty journals; radio spots, national and 
local publicity. A real live Miss EGGTOBER 
will build excitement, interest and appeal 
into this promotion during the summer 
months when you are setting the stage for 
your EGGTOBER event. 


EGGTOBER provides a platform for your own 
fall laying-feed promotion . . . AIMED at 
the most important time of your year— 
pullet-housing and contract-selling time! . . . 
DESIGNED to help you sell your poultry- 
men customers an extra-egg feeding program 
—all year long! 


PLUS this exciting, 3-dimensional, life-size, 
full-color store display unit! 5-ft. high, real- 
istic, appliqué and paper sculpturing treat- 
ment. Closely identifies your dealers with 
this national EGGTOBER promotion. Each 
unit can be personalized with bags of YOUR 
BRAND Extra-Production Laying feed. 


> 
4 


Here’s the face of a poultryman after trying 
your brand Extra-Production Laying Feed 
containing Terramycin. Typical poultrymen 
have reported up to an extra dozen eggs a day 
from every 100 hens. . . as much as 37% more 
eggs! . . . suffered fewer laying slumps .. . 
had stronger eggshells and lower mortality! 


... and EGGTOBER sets the stage for you 
dealers’ special “‘in store’’ sales events. Your 
dealers run their own special events the way 
you and they think best. The opportunity 
for unique selling ideas to tie in with the 
EGGTOBER theme is as boundless as your 
imagination. 


Spearheading an aggressive, national sat 
uration advertising campaign will be specia 
EGGTOBER billboards in more than 40( 
locations from coast to coast — reminding 
your customers on the way to town of thé 
extra eggs and extra profits they can get wit! 
your EGGTOBER feeding program. 


And here’s where EGGTOBER will pay off 
It’s this year’s BIG egg-feed program promo 
tion. See your Pfizer representative soon fo’ 
full details on the national EGGTOBER cam 
paign ... plus plenty of sales-promoting idea 
starters .. . to help you develop your ow! 
localized laying-feed sales promotion. 
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Extra-Production Laying 
Feeds with potent 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Atlanta 2 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PROD 


uCcTS 


Positive Quality Control 


help keep livestock thrifty! 
N. V. Nootboar & Co. can help 


free-flowing 


d 
KI-10% Calcium Stearate blend 
dispersion. Mikro ground but inexpensive 


for the feed trade 


H. v. _NOOTBAAR & 


Pasadena -— RYan 1-8491 
caine Offices Riverbank — UNiversity 9-2545 
to Serve You: Bakersfield — FAirview 7-2584 


‘or stability and 


TUSCARORA KI MIXTURES 


iodine deficiencies 
source of ot fodine for your feeds. > 


uniform 


eae whe Gar end Cutter 


were not amines or organic bases. 
Consequently, Drummond of the Uni- 
versity of London in 1920 suggested 
deletion of the final “e’’ from the 
previous nomenclature to create the 
word “vitamin” as now applied to a 
rather heterogeneous group of food 
factors with known chemical struc- 
ture in many instances. Successes in 
vitamin research set the pace for ac- 
celerated work in other fields of nu- 
trition research, too, so that people 
in general probably look upon the 
past 50 years in nutrition research in 
this country as the “Age of Vitamins” 
even though much other important re- 
search was done on the feeding and 
production of all classes of cattle and 
poultry. Parenthetically, it is to be 
noted that many other phases of agri- 
cultural science developed markedly 
throughout this period, but it must 
remain for others to do justice to 
such major factors as the development 
of the soybean from a minor forage 
crop into a major seed and feedstuff, 
the growth of soil conservation prac- 
| tices, the introduction and rapid ex- 


For Greater Mixing Accuracy, Get the... 


FORSTER 


NOW ONLY 


18 cu. ft. $295 


25 cu. ft. $375 
The same FORSTER QUALITY 


Use the Forster Weigh Buggy to 
improve mixing accuracy . . 


. to save 


b labor . . . to save time . . . for weighing, haul- 
e ing, and dumping. Features accurate beam 
. scale and sliding panel in bottom for dumping. 
° Write for complete details, today. 
Please send complete details on the Weigh Buggy. ae 14 
Name..... 
if} 
L State 


BUILT AT ADA, OKLAHOMA 


TEL. 


| of artificial 


| major business and one in 


pansion of hybrid corn, farm mechan- 
ization, the genetic improvement of 
farm livestock and poultry, the use 


insemination to spread 
the influence of good seed stock, dis- 
ease and insect control measures, and 
the growth of research itself into a 
which 


| annual expenditures are in the range 
of $10 billion—an amount twice that 


spent for research in this country 
for the entire period from 1776 to 
1933. 


Research Launched by 
Feed Industry 


Feed manufacturérs were not slow 
to sense the possibilities of applying 
this newer knowledge of nutrition to 
their business. 

By-product disposal was the chief 


| concern of the first cattle feed manu- 


facturers in 1885, although this prob- 
ably did not apply to the same degree 
to those who had begun calf milk re- 
placer production some 10 years 
earlier. Among these by-products was 
dried beet pulp, first produced in this 
country at Alma, Mich., in 1902. Ac- 
ceptance was slow at first, and its use 
was questioned by cattle feeders and 
experiment station workers in many 
parts of the country. A distress lot of 
dried beet pulp in 1903 attracted the 
interest of James E. Larrowe and 
Charles Staff of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., who by 1912 had launched their 
own feeding investigations with dairy 
cattle, using facilities improvised in 
a carriage house at Pleasant Ridge, 
Mich. This marked the establishment 
of the first feeding research facilities 
by a feed manufacturer. These facili- 


ties were moved to another location, 
known as Larro Research Farm, near 
Detroit, Mich., in 1920, and were re- 
located near Indianola, Iowa, in 1954- 
56. With its 1,160 some acres, this 
research establishment is now the 


largest as well as the oldest of its 
kind in the business and functions to 
serve General Mills chiefly in the fol- 


| lowing ways: 


| a year or more, however, 
| on wheat straw, 


1. Develop new feeds and feeding 
programs. 

2. Establish proof of performance 
for its feeds and feeding pro- 
grams. 

3. Demonstrate use of good feeds 
and good farm management 
practices. 

4. Translate latest facts and infor- 
mation into feed formulations, 

quality control specifications, 
feeding recommendations, per- 
formance claims, related 
matters. 

. Provide advice and counsel on 
livestock feeding and production 
problems. 

Other feed manufacturers since 
have established experimental feeding 
facilities, and some of these are now 
heing expanded. One of the best early 
examples of the value of “asking the 
animals” for the answer is provided 
by the single-plant experiments start- 
ed at the University of Wisconsin in 
1911. Comparisons were made of cat- 
tle rations balanced from wheat, corn, 
oats and a mixture of these plants, 
respectively. Total feed intake was 
similar in all groups, as was digesti- 
bility of the rations, at first. Afte: 
the animals 
wheat gluten and 
whole wheat grain, were rough coat- 
ed, gaunt in appearance, and small in 
heart girth. The cattle on corn grain, 
corn stalks, corn leaves and corn 
gluten, looked sleek and well fed 
The oat-plant group and the mixed- 
plant group both were intermediate 
between the wheat and the corn 
groups. Reproduction and lactation 
results differed between groups in the 
same striking way, with the wheat- 
group the poorest and the corn-group 
the best. The differences startled 
many people and were due to cal- 
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Looking north from the air, on an overcast day, at part of Larro Research 
Farm buildings near Indianola, lowa. The areas include: (1) turkey, (2) chick- 
en, (3) sheep, (4) administration, (5) dairy, and (6) swine, Cattle fat lots 


and range are located south of this aerial scene. 


cium, vitamin A activity, and other 
“little things” lacking in these ra- 
tions and yet indispensable for nor- 
mal animal performance—and un- 
detectable as well as unpredictable in 
their effects at the time, except by 
actual feeding experiments. 
Similarly, applied research in the 
hands of the formula feed manufac- 
turer has been of inestimable value. 
Stimulated by economic incentives 
and hazards, industrial research 
evaluates the conclusions of others 
and seeks to promptly extend avail- 
able knowledge in the most promis- 
ing ways into profitable business op- 
erations. It uncovers errors involved 
in putting a question to test by less 
skillful or less practical techniques or 
in interpreting the results of such 
tests, and recognizes that progress 
oft-times has been delayed and need- 
lessly expensive because of recognized 
investigators avoiding obvious mis- 
takes in arriving at grossly fallacious 
conclusions. “The errors of great men 
are a hundred times more dangerous 
than the nonsense of the multitude” 
in efforts to wring the truth from 
nature. Industrial research points up 
limitations in the use of new truths 
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which frequently are realized earlier | 


in industry than in other scientific 
areas, simply because of the effec- 
tiveness of the applied-research ap- 
proach in industry. It also leads to 


industrial applications earlier and on | 


a broader scale than would be likely 
where the pure-science approach is 
left to monopolize any particular 
field of research. The growing mem- 


bership and activities of AFMA’s Nu- | 


trition Council is in itself evidence 
that feed manufacturers today attach 
more significance than ever to having 
adequate technical advice constantly 
available on animal nutrition prob- 
lems. Feed industry research has 
come of age, it is a sizable business 
in itself, and its stature today is such 
that it is expanding its place of lead- 
ership within the industry and allied 
groups. 
On the Nutrition Front—1958 

From Kitty Hawk to Cape Canav- 
eral, from oxcart to DC-7B, from 
vitamine to vitamin, from carriage 
house to modern research farm—and 
now for a look at a newly located 
feed industry research farm, as the 
stage is set for entering into the next 
half-century. 

In the accompanying aerial photo- 
graph, facilities that can be singled 
out include the following: 


1. Chicken area — includes follow- 
ing facilities: 

a. Two story hatchery and battery 
house. 
96-pen research broiler house. 
16-pen commercial broiler house. 
32-pen research layer house. 
12-pen commercial layer house. 

. 1152-cage layer house. 
. Range for growing replacement 
birds. 

2. Turkey area—includes following 
facilities: 

a. 24-pen brooder house. 

b. 24-pen pole shelter. 

c. Range areas. 

3. Administrative building— 
includes following facilities: 

a. Telephone switchboard. 

b. Office for technical and clerical 

staffs. 

c. Headquarters chemical and qual- 

ity control laboratory. 

4. Dairy area — includes following 
facilities: 

a. L-shaped milking and maternity 

barn. 

b. Calf and heifer barn. 

c. Box stall barn for special dairy 

(and beef) work. 

d. Pasture areas. 

5. Swine area — includes following 
facilities: 

a. Farrowing and growing barn. 

b. Pasture lots. 

Not singled out in the above list 
are such facilities as the North place 
used for miscellaneous purposes in- 
cluding sheep projects, homes of key 
farm operators, power and light sub- 
stations, water supply facilities, etc. 
Also not illustrated are the main beef 
cattle facilities occupying the entire 
south part of the farm where a series 
of 10-steer pens is available for fat 
lot work in addition to extensive 
grazing areas, part of which is be- 
ing utilized for a 100-cow brood herd 
of commercial cattle. The entire 
1160-acre area has been carefully 
mapped, all fields have been num- 
bered and soils tested for fertility, 
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These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
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John J. Brennan 


FIELD SALES —The promotion of 
John J. Brennan to field sales man- 
ager of the chemical sales division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Ill., has been announced by Floyd K. 
Thayer, vice president and director of 
chemical sales. Mr. Brennan joined 
Abbott in 1951 as a special represen- 
tative and was made assistant sales 
manager in 1956. He received his B.S. 
degree in pharmacy from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1950. 


cropping programs have been estab- 
lished and are reviewed frequently 
in terms of farm needs, in coopera- 
tion with local conservation and ex- 
tension specialists, and records of all 
activities and results are maintained 
as part of an overall balanced-farm- 
ing program. Some 55 to 60 people, 
depending upon seasonal require- 
ments, are employed to handle the 
innumerable details on the farm, in 
the office, in the laboratory and else- 
where. 

All personnel are selected with 
care, in terms of experience, ability, 
interest and future growth potential. 
Semi-monthly training classes, in- 
cluding written examinations, are re- 
quired attendance for all farm hands, 
and other efforts also are used in the 
interests of adequate communications 
so that all phases of the farm pro- 
gram can proceed with a maximum 
of accuracy, understanding, and ef- 
ficiency. 

All research is set up on a project 
basis. Each staff specialist has access 
to the latest available information in 
his field, has contacts via mail and 
scientific meetings with contemporary 
leaders, engages in discussions by 
mail or otherwise with production 
and sales associates to keep everyone 
abreast of current conditions and 
problems, and is also kept informed 
on the work of his staff associates 
in other fields so that new ideas and 
developments are exchanged with the 
greatest possible ease. Adequate farm 
help is available at all times to han- 
dle all routine work in each project, 
chemical laboratory facilities are 
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used as needed, and clerical help is 
supplied to assemble project data. A 
summary report is prepared and ap- 
proved at the end of each project; 
each summary includes conclusions, 
supporting data, and follow-up rec- 
ommendations in terms of more re- 
search, formula changes, farm re- 
leases, etc. Whenever formula 
changes are involved, special atten- 
tion is directed to interpreting the 
results in terms of feed cost per unit 
of production (per dozen eggs, per 
ewt. of pork, etc.) and income over 
feed costs. All operating formulas for 
feeds at all manufacturing points 
come under the continual scrutiny of 
the staff specialists, for added assur- 
ance—along with other measures— 
that formula feeds coming off the 
production lines contain full meas- 
ures of all the prescribed nutrients 
and feeding values needed for best 
field performance in the hands of 
poultry and livestock producers. 
Small groups of experimental ani- 
mals, with replicates (more than one 
group on each experimental diet or 


treatment) are used routinely for 
best project results. In the case of 
large animals, such as fattening cat- 
tle, factorial designs are used in set- 
ting up the plan of experiment in or- 
der to get maximum use from an 
otherwise limited number of cattle. 
In chicken broiler studies, where the 
life cycleand turnover are faster, trip- 
licate replicates are more or less rou- 
tine although as many as five or 
more replicates may be used under 
some conditions. Pen partitions in 
many of the buildings are removable 
to provide for multiple pen popula- 
tions if desired. Laboratory proce- 
dures and techniques are extended as 
justified by the need, to include such 
things as spectrophotometric deter- 
minations, AOM fat analyses, mole- 
cular distillation measurements, etc. 
Statistical analyses of project data 
are routine. Feed texture studies of 
various kinds are conducted with the 
help of associates in plant operations. 
Operations research techniques have 
been in use for several years for such 
purposes as solving routine problems 


in the day-to-day establishment of 
feed operating formulas that make 
optimal use of ingredients of known 
composition and available at given 
prices. 

Thus, is accomplished under to- 
day’s conditions, the task of fitting 
any and all bits of pertinent informa- 
tion into the mosaic which is called 
formula feed. It calls for far more 
than just the vitamins mentioned in 
highlighting the birth of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition. It calls for 
sufficient protein or equivalent of the 
right quality, macro and micro min- 
erals in the best forms and amounts, 
productive energy from selected 
sources and at carefully predeter- 
mined levels, and numerous other 
specifications, many of which are 
classified information among individ- 
ual feed manufacturers as a result 
of interpreting research data from 
other sources and supplementing this 
knowledge with that gained from pri- 
vately-sponsored research. Alignment 
of nutrients, in the interests of over- 


The safe arsonic additive that 


delivers an important extra 


Add 
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— 


in your poultry and swine feeds... 


Arsanilic Acid make 


“T was about ready to give up raising hogs . . . until 


“Arsanilic Acid kept me in 
the Hog Business!” 


reports Dan Totel, 
LaSalle County, Illinois 


PRO-GEN® 


“I'm sold on Arsanilic Acid 


for Laying Feeds!" 


reports James Duduit, 
DeKalb County, Iilinois 


“T wouldn’t be without Arsanilic Acid in my Laying 


I started using hog feeds fortified with Arsanilic Acid,” 
continues Mr. Totel. “This year, I’ve got the best crop 
in 20 years...” 

That’s why many of Dan Totel’s neighbors are now 
buying feeds fortified with Arsanilic Acid! 

Arsanilic Acid research has firmly established it as a 
safe, effective growth stimulant for all types of hog feeds 
—including protein supplements such as used by 
Mr. Totel. 


Feeds,” declares Mr. Duduit. ‘“‘For a cost of only 2c 
per hen for a full year of protection, no poultryman can 
afford to be without it! That’s why more and more of 
my neighbors are also asking for Laying Feeds fortified 
with Arsanilic Acid.” 

Arsanilic Acid boosts egg profits three ways. It 
combats dangerous bacteria in the vital intestinal! tract 
where many costly diseases get their start. Hens live 
longer .. . lay more eggs . . . on less feed! 


At White Gull Farm & Hatchery 
Arsanilic Acid means more 


profit at market time! 


In collaborative tests with Abbott Laboratories over 
a five year test period, low-cost Arsanilic Acid added 
to commercial rations produced consistent feed savings 
and less mortality. 


When combined with 2 grams of an antibiotic, 
Arsanilic Acid produced a 12% increase in weight 
gains and an 8% feed saving. 


For less than 2c per bird, Arsanilic Acid not only 
produces bigger and faster gains but greater feed 
efficiency, better uniformity, lower mortality, better 
feathering and pigmentation. 


For Broiler Growers... 
Arsanilic Acid cuts feed costs 


and boosts profits! 


Only one extra pound of gain per 100 broilers pays 
for all the Arsanilic Acid needed to grow them to 
market weight! Effective alone or in combination with 
other growth stimulants, Arsanilic Acid can produce 
faster gains yet cut feed costs as much as 10%. This 
superior growth stimulant eliminates concern about 
safety of an arsonic acid addition to broiler feeds. 

Goed reasons why Arsanilic Acid is included in 
broiler rations recommended by poultry nutritionists 
at the University of Maryland and the University of 
Georgia—and also in the Animal Nutrition Research 
Council reference chick and broiler ration. 
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all efficiency, is of constant concern. 
Stability, compatability and the need 
lor antioxidant additions must be de- 
'ermined. Growth stimulants, disease- 
suppressing drugs, hormones and 
tranquilizers are among the special 
additives to be considered. New anti- 
bioties and other new materials are 
constantly being made available to 
displace or supplement ingredients 
previously used in animal rations. In- 
tegrity of the ingredient supplier, 
uniformity and price of the ingred- 
lent, handling qualities in the mill and 
amenability to adequate quality con- 
trol measures, influence the selection 
of ingredients for modern formula 
feeds. Texture of the finished feed 
and feeding recommendations are 
major factors, along with palatabili- 
ty, in the performance of the feed in 
the hands of the farmer user. To ac- 
complish all of these ends assumes 
the establishment of data on ration 
requirements of animals and specifi- 
cations for incoming ingredients and 
outgoing formula feeds, combined 
with experienced personnel in posi- 


tion to render prompt and sound 
operating decisions in manufacturing 
the resulting formula feeds. 


Formula Feed Arithmetic 


In the drive toward increasing ef- 
ficiency of livestock production, 
where does the feed industry stand 
today? Following are typical good 
results now being produced on some 
of 1958’s formula feeds, just as they 
come off the mill production lines and 
find their way into livestock and 
poultry rations on farms scattered all 
over America: 

1. Broilers, using crossbred 
straightrun chicks— 

3.1 Ib. av. body wt. @ 57 days 

of age 

1.9 lb. feed efficiency 

120 point spread 

163 performance index 

9.975¢ feed cost per lb. of live 

broiler 

$310.80 income over feed costs 

per 1000 birds at 20¢ Ib. 

2. Laying chickens, using hybrid 


| egg-strain birds— 


72% av. production rate for 12 
months 
4.18 lb. feed consumed per dozen 
eggs 


16.72¢ feed cost per dozen eggs 
$291.27 income over feed costs/ 
100 hens (eggs 30¢ doz.) 
3. Laying 
meat-strain 


chickens, using hybrid 


birds— 


90% av. production rate for 10 
months 

6.7 lb. feed consumed per dozen 
eggs 


26.8¢ feed cost per dozen eggs 
$428.28 income over feed costs/ 
100 hens (eggs 60¢ doz.) 


4. Turkeys, using straightrun broad 
breasted Bronze— 

16.8 lb. av. hen body wt. @ 24 
wks. of age 
30.0 lb. av. tom body wt. @ 28 
wks. of age 
| 3.5 lb. feed efficiency (both sexes, 

sold @ above ages) 
| 15.7¢ av. feed cost per Ib. of live 


more satisfied customers! 


Every week, more hog and poultry producers 


report superior results...now their neighbors are also 


asking for feeds fortified with Arsanilic Acid! 


When hog and poultry producers get better than usual results... when service calls 
drop off... it means more satisfied customers! More repeat sales. More new sales to the 
neighbors of your satisfied customers. 


Many feed manufacturers are getting these results with Arsanilic Acid, at a cost of only 
ic per 50 Ib. bag—or 40c per ton of complete feed! Sales managers have reported this record 
to us. Increased purchases of Arsanilic Acid back up their statements. 


Research on Arsanilic Acid firmly establishes it as a safe, effective growth stimulant for 
all types of hog and poultry feeds—complete feeds, concentrates, or supplements for free- 


choice feeding with grain. 


And performance on the farm has proven Arsanilic Acid an outstanding growth and 
production stimulant that no nutritionist, feed salesman, serviceman, or farmer can afford 


to overlook. 


If you have a single hog, turkey, broiler or laying feed that is mot fortified with Arsanilic 
Acid, give it the extra punch that only Arsanilic Acid can deliver for pennies per ton! 


st this low- 
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LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


David J. Mullin 


SALES SUPERVISOR—The appoint- 
ment of David J. Mullin as sales su- 
pervisor in the Marion, Ind., division 
of Hubbard Milling Co., has been 
announced by Ogden P. Confer, vice 
president and manager of the com- 
pany’s feed department, with head- 
quarters at Mankato, Minn. Before 
joining Hubbard, Mr. Mullin was In- 
diana feed sales manager for the 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
lll. He is a 1949 graduate of Purdue 
University. He will continue to reside 
in Wabash, Ind. 


market bird 
$258.45 income over feed cost/100 
birds (toms @ 25¢ and hens @ 
30¢) 
5. Hogs, using hybrids, from 45-lb. 
to market at 200 lb. live weight— 
1.92 lb. av. daily gain in live body 
wt. 
3.19 lb. feed efficiency (36 parts 
40% & 283 corn) 
7.72¢ feed cost per lb. gain in live 
body wt. 
$12.28 income over feed costs/cwt. 
gain 20¢/lb. @ 5 mo. of age. 
6. Beef cattle, using long yearling 
Hereford steers in fat lot— 
2.46 lb. av. daily gain in live body 
wt. 
8.64 lb. feed efficiency (high 
roughage followed by high grain) 
15.28¢ feed cost/lb. gain over 255- 
Gay period 
$9.72 income over feed costs/cwt. 
gain in body wt. 
(11.95-13.74¢ feed costs typical of 
157-day roughage feeding period, 
followed by 17.73¢ during 98-day 
grain period) 
7. Creepfeeding, using commercial 
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ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 
Get it in the Midwest from 


| Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
| Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 
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BOSWORTH COMMISSION co. 
(BROKERS) Boston Grain & Flour Exchange Bids. 
SELL THROUGH US FEED PRODUCTS — 
g BUY THROUGH US, GRAIN PRODUCTS 


A. WARE BOSWORTH 


any way you look at them... 
the 


are built 


YOUNGLOVE 


2015 Seventh Street Sioux City, lowa 


j CALL LEVENS ... YOUR CONSTANT SOURCE FOR 
* MEAT and BONE MEAL 
* DIGESTER TANKAGE 


Walter Zinter, livestock superintendent, looks over main milking herd at 
Larro Research Farm. All cows are used on experiment. Both dry lot and 
pasture facilities are available, depending on the nature of the test. Barn 
equipment includes adjustable tie stalls, in-place pipeline milking system, 
bulk milk tank, automatic silo unloader, and gutter cleaners. On two-time 
milking, the last D.H.1.A. average was 11,472 lb. of milk testing 3.87% for 
an average of 444.8 lb. of fat per cow for the year. Larro Adonis Royal No. 
1394 was top cow with 20,310 Ib. milk and 810 Ib. fat. Larro Posch Ormsby 
Favorite No. 1534, the white cow partly visible at the extreme left, just 
finished a 365-day lactation of 17,310 Ib. of milk and 713 Ib. of fat for the third 
year of better than 700 lb. of fat. Two stalls to her right is Larro Apex Jewel 
No. 1547 in the midst of a possible high for the year with 11,080 lb. of milk 

and 510 Ib. of fat already to her credit after 178 days. Sustained high milk 
EXPELLER production facilitates controlled studies of nutrient requirements for lacta- 
tion in developing modern formula feeds and feeding programs. 


y 0 Y R E A N 6] I L M E AL Hereford cows with calves on grass— pelleted rations, due to greater 


* BLOOD FLOUR 
* FISH and HERRING MEAL 
Available SACKED, BULK or HOPPER CAR 


MILLING COMPANY 


215 10th AVE. NO. MINNEAPOLIS PHONE: FE 9-6841 


2.57 Ib. av. daily gain in live body feed intake) 
AND PE ASIZE CAKE wt. by 6% mo. weaning age 9. Milk production, using Holsteins 
1.26 lb. feed efficiency (of creep | on 10-mo. lactation— 
feed containing diethylstilbes- 45.8 Ib. av. daily milk/cow during 
438% PROTEIN _ 4% FAT trol) project 
5.05¢ feed cost of creep feed/Ib. 0.97 lb. feed efficiency (dry feed 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy gain in live body wt. basis/Ib. of milk) 
; ; $19.95 income over feed costs/ 0.32 from formula feed mix & 0.65 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and cwt. gain in body wt. (@ 25¢/Ib.) 


creep feed) of milk @ 4¢/Ib. 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 8. Sheep, using 74 lb. western 10. Dairy calves, using milk re- 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the spring feeder lambs— placer program to 10 wks. of age— 
year from our centrally located plant 0.42 Ib. av. daily gain in live body 1.34 Ib. av. daily gain in live body 

wt. over 60-day period wt. 

7.16 lb. feed efficiency (using un- 3.97 lb. feed efficiency (dry feed 

ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY pelleted rations) basis/lb. of gain) 
14.11¢ feed cost per lb. gain in 19.3¢ feed cost/Ib. of gain in body 

SOYBEAN PROCESSORS live body wt. wt. (90 to 186 lb.) 
$8.89 income over feed costs/cwt. 11. Rabbits, using New Zealand 

P. O. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 gain in body wt. (@ 23¢ Ib.) White fryers . 
(12% better results produced on 4.3 lb. av. body wt. @ 56 days of 


age (8 bunnies/litter) 

2.57 Ib. feed efficiency (for doe & 
litter for pregnancy & nursing) 
14.14¢ feed cost per lb. of live 
market fryer 

$10.86 income over feed costs/cwt. 
of market fryer @ 25¢ ib. 


It will be interesting, for those who 
are in position to do so over the next 
25 to 50 years to look back occasion- 
ally on these performance figures as 
an indication of progress made dur- 
ing the intervening years. Major im- 
provements already are in prospect. 
Feed efficiencies in the range of 3.2 
lb. of ration per dozen eggs are not 


PRODUCES EVERY MAJOR TYPE 
OF FEED IN DEMAND TODAY 


— infrequent over monthly periods or 
+ Hard Pellets (with or without Liquids) longer for flocks of hybrid or strain- 

cross laying chickens. Meat-strain 
° Wenger Blended Mash Feeds (1 or 2 Liquids) birds should be due for substantial 
Hi- ( !) improvements in this direction, once 


advances are made—for instance—in 


The Wenger Multi-Duty Means Maximum Flexibility 
for the Medium Sized Mill to Produce Top Quality 
Feeds of Every Type, With Major Savings in Initial 
Equipment Costs, Electrical Components Costs, and 
Installation Costs. Wenger Engineered for Years 

of Heavy Duty Operation. 


Minimum Investment Plus Maximum Utility Means Sound Economy 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 111 
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the rate of egg production of these 
heavy type birds. Pork production 
efficiencies will likely be influenced by 
a number of future improvements, 
not only in feeding but also in breed- 
ing for efficient feed utilization. New 
hormone combinations and other ad- 
ditives, together with wide use of 
semen from good gain-tested sires, 
loom on the beef horizon, and con- 
tinued probing in the new science of 
ruminology will almost certainly lead 
to a whole new series of advance- 
ments in the efficiency of dairy cat- 
tle, beef cattle and sheep production. 


Beef and dairy production were in 
the forefront a _ half-century ago. 
Then, for reasons which may never 
be too well understood, there was a 
gradual awakening in poultrydom 
and things were really on the move 
by the mid 1920’s—and especially by 
about 1934, when the broiler industry 
was first accorded separate statistical 
treatment in USDA reports. Progress 
made and in prospect in broiler pro- 
duction is evident from the following 
tabulation of performances for yes- 
terday, today, and the future: 


Past 
1934* 10 yrs. ago* 


Days to grow a 


3-Ib. bird ... ‘ 98 83 
Feed efficiency 4.17 3.19 
Present (1958)—— 
Average* Best* 


Days to grow a 
3-Ib. bird 57 55 


Feed efficiency . 9 1.8 
Future——— 
In 10 yrs. In 20 yrs. 
Days to grow a 
Feed efficiency ...... 1.4 1.6 


*Based on formula feeds produced and used 
commercially, and using straightrun commercial 
sources of broiler chicks 

Today’s broiler rations are capable 
of doing even better than shown in 
the above table, if fed to specially 
selected cockerel chicks. Likewise, 
even now it appears as if the predic- 
tions for the future are too conserva- 
tive in view of certain feeding results 
already experienced in the laboratory 
on diets which admittedly are not 
usable on practical farms yet. On the 
other hand, experience has shown re- 
peatedly that the luxuries and excep- 
tions of today quickly 
commodities and expectancies of to- 
morrow. Nowhere is this more likely 
to occur than in the feeding of farm 
livestock and poultry. 

Successes in broiler production led 
to rapid advances in other segments 
of the poultry industry, and—in the 
early 1940’s—began spilling over into 
swine production where corn and 
tankage feeding programs had held 
sway too long. Today; “broileriza- 
tion” of other livestock enterprises is 
on the minds of probably all leaders 
in agriculture. Many of the inherent 
efficiencies of a well run enterprise 
of this sort will materialize only when 
the best possibile management is 
exercised in all segments of the busi- 
ness—such as buildings, selection of 
animals, feeding programs, disease 
prevention and control, marketing 
and general management. Recogni- 
tion of this fact has led to a pooling 
of interests and efforts in a variety 
of ways, with overall management 
and control generally gravitating in- 
to the hands of a relatively few in- 
dividuals who may be far removed 
from actual farming operations. At 
the same time, larger livestock pro- 
duction units have been created so 
that a much smaller number of such 
units can now produce what other- 
wise has been coming from much 
larger numbers of smaller producers 
in the past. For example, over 90% 


Cable Address: Parrheim 
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Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TOROKTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


become the | 


of the nation’s broilers now come 
from only about 28,000 broiler pro- 
ducers—and someone has estimated 
that 60,000 farmers averaging 100 
sows apiece could provide all the 
hogs now coming from 2,500,000 
farmers, and at a lower relative price 
for better quality pork insofar as the 
consumer is concerned. 

Obviously, farming is more of a 
business than ever before, and the 
successful farmer will probably find 
himself working more closely than 
ever with many of the others who 
make up the 37% of the U.S. labor 
force employed in this so-called agri- 
business. These developments have 
introduced many uncertainties in the 
minds of people, although readjust- 
ments have faced earlier generations 
as well, and far more sweeping 


_ changes loom for the future. The 


biggest decisions will tend to face 
the smallest farms, because these 
production units tend to be the least 
able to provide their operators with 
acceptable standards of living. More- 
over, in the one-world atmosphere so 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


A staff, with years of ex 
ovide counsel and analyze the problems of 
industry and business of all types—large and 


small— 


ORGANIZATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
PRODUCTION 
NUTRITION 
MARKET STUDIES 


Call or Write for a Personal Interview 


JAMES H. BURRELL & COMPANY, INC. 


Phone—JEfferson 5-0715 


3615 Olive Street 


SALES & MERCHANDISING 
PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 
ADVERTISING & PROMOTION 
PERSONNEL TRAINING 
FORMULATION 
COSTS — MARGINS — PROFITS 

SPECIAL STUDIES 


We can bring to your business unlimited knowledge, accumulated 
through the years, to help lower costs and build profits. 


rience, qualified to 


J. H. Burrell, Pres. 


St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Cari: 
superior performancé 
umder conditions 


Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do 
not make a superior product. What your customers expect 
of the Vitamin A in your feeds is that it will be readily 
assimilated by their animals...and that the vitamin 


potency will be retained during storage, under varying 


heat, humidity and mineral conditions. 


stability. 


PETER HAND VITAMIN A in beadlet form is available in a wide variety of 
potencies, from 5,000 U.S.P. units to 250,000 U.S.P. units per gram. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division of Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


availability: Continuing research proves that no 
real difference can be said to exist in the availability of 
major, commercially accepted Vitamin A Products. How- 
ever, Peter Hand Vitamin A is above the average line of 
response more often than any other. (Test #Al-58C)* The 
important difference in Vitamin A products is in their 


stablilty: Exhaustive tests under varying conditions prove 
the consistently superior stability of Peter Hand Vitamin A... 


@ In PELLETED FEEDS (Test #1-53-54-2)* 
@ In MASHES (Test #L-53-54-1)* 

@ In VITAMIN PREMIXES (Test #A-4-54)* 
@ In MINERAL BLENDS (Test #L-54-40)* 


@ In WATER (Test #L-54-37)* 


*For complete details and information on results and conditions of testing 


please mail this coupon. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-6-21 


1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 
Please send me complete testing details, plus full data and recommended 


Name 


usage on Peter Hand Vitamin A. 


Title, 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Iliinois 


also superior quality custom premixes b/ended fo 
your exacting specifications 


© 1958 P.H. B. Co. 
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characteristic of modern times, it will 
become increasingly difficult for any 
segment of agriculture to remain suc- 
cessful for long by insulating itself 
with a Bindibu-like outlook on new 
developments. Just as in steel—where 
happenings in Dusseldorf affect the 
welfare of steel workers in distant 
Cleveland—so in agriculture, once a 
new idea takes hold at whatever 
faraway point, the repercussions are 
due to be felt far and wide and in 
many diverse ways. 


Trends in the Feed Business 

What lies.jmmediatly ahead_jn the 
formula feed business is an y's 
guess. Likewise, no one knows “what 
the industry will be like several years 
hence. However, in getting from here 
to there, a number of significant 
trends are evident and likely to exert 
their influence at least for the im- 
mediate future. For instance: 

1. Respect for factual information, 
based on objective study and 
careful interpretation of the re- 
sults, will increase. This will 


further discourage dissemination 
of data which are biased, incom- 
plete, poorly controlled, or other- 
wise unreliable or misleading. 

2. “Little things,” in terms of per- 
centage levels in the feed form- 
ula, will increase in number, va- 
riety and importance as new 
secrets are wrested from nature 
and new things created. Almost 
endless realignments of feed 
formulas will be necessary. Mill 
facilities will have to reckon 
with this picture in terms of 
equipment that will continue to 
do a good job with micro nu- 
trients and ingredients on the 
one hand, and with large per- 
centages of a few ingredients on 
the other hand, as the two oper- 
ations fit into the production of 
the final feed mixture. 

3. Basic research scarcities will be 
more critical in the future, and 
those in applied research will be 
more intolerant of any evident 
lag in basic efforts. 

4. Operations research techniques 


will be applied widely in solving 
problems which today are costly 
and difficult. 


. Research will become bigger 


business just as there is a grow- 
ing bigness in other areas of ef- 
fort. Along with this change, 
will come more specialization on 
the part of research institutes, 
research consultants and others. 


. Integration of research into 


other phases of the business will 
proceed at a quickening pace so 
that research efforts can be ex- 
pended as wisely as possible and 
so that research know-how can 
be used with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 


. Higher-efficiency feeds for vari- 


ous classes of farm livestock 
(including ruminants) will be 
introduced as rapidly as facts 
can be developed to justify them. 
This will encompass such devel- 
opments as new feed formulas, 
compressing feeds to increase 
their effectiveness, reducing 
body losses during digestion by 


Ultra-Lifed Feeds 
and Services that is. 


and 


And there’s a reason. The Ultra-Lifed 
Program gives you more than feed forti- 
fications. It gives you exclusive vitamin 
and trace mineral blends to make feeds 
second to none in quality, but that carry 
a greater profit margin for you. In addi- 
tion, Ultra-Life helps you sell your feeds 
with exclusive feeding programs and sales 


programs. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to South America, Ultra- 
Life fortifications and services for you are 
unmatched. 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plont East St. Louis, 


The revised edition of the 
Ultra-Life Book is now 
available—contains latest 
energy tables, feed price 

conversions, and many other 

tables and charts of value to 


feed manufacturers. Write today on 


your letterhead for your free copy. 


prefeeding treatments of various 
kinds, etc. 

8. Complete feeds, regardless of 
where they are put together be- 
fore they are consumed by the 
animal, will receive increasing 
attention because of increased 
efficiencies. 

9. Influence of feed on food values 
will become more important in 
the case of special foods, and in 
the gradual struggle between 
other foods for the consumers’ 
dollar. Many already are in- 
trigued by the idea of possibly 
producing cow's milk with 
controlled antibody content. 
Flavor, keeping qualities and ac- 
tual nutrient content of foods 
will influence more and more 
people as they tend to choose 
one food over another. The 
atherosclerosis problem, in con- 
nection possibly with animal fats 
and their effects in the human 
body, is not the least of current 
issues that will be resolved as a 
result of more research. 

10. Agriculture’s importance will in- 
crease as time goes on. No one 
can be sure how long the present 
population explosion will contin- 
ue here, and abroad, but in any 
event it means more mouths to 
feed and more animal products 
to produce if our human diets 
are to be well balanced. The 
world population in the past 
four years increased around 172 
million, or the equivalent of the 
entire U.S.—and, in our own 
country, the equivalent of the 
whole state of Iowa is being 
added, in mouths to feed, about 
every 10% months. While our 
population doubled in the last 
40 years, the number of farms 
was halved so that each farmer 
today in this country feeds about 
21 persons—and this will likely 
reach 25 persons in another two 
years. As each group of large 
cities consolidates more and 
more into its megalopolis, people 
outside agriculture will become 
increasingly concerned with the 
many ramifications of food prob- 
lems, and farmer groups of all 
kinds will face more and more 
the problems of the minorities, 
which will need to muster the 
highest kind of leadership and 
understanding to preserve what 
has been described as the last 
real stronghold of freedom in 
America, while at the same time 
serving all the people in the 
best possible manner. Agricul- 
tural leadership will be at a 
premium, especially since even 
in normal times it is alleged that 
less than 1% of the people exert 
more than 99% of all the influ- 
ence of their generation on the 
one that follows. 


Some Words to Live By 

Only a Shakespeare could take a 
look at the past and then understand 
the language well enough to say 
exactly what he would about the fu- 
ture. However, since “it is natural to 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Boerd of Trade Victor 2-4671 
EANSAS CITY, MO. 


CLEANERS and COB BLOWERS 
for GRAIN ELEVATORS 
end FEED MILLS 
WRITE FOR FULLY 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
THE C.O. BARTLETT & S co. 
6249 HARVARD AVE. © CLEVEL , OHIO 
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This FACT FARM 


5 Perlormance-tested ideas 
you can use 3 


this summer 
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PACT F ARM 
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FARM JOURNAL Sells Farm Families Everywhere... 


General Mills and Larro Feed Dealers 
know that nothing influences country trade 
like a farm magazine. And no farm maga- 
zine means so much to so many people as 
FARM JOURNAL. 

FARM JOURNAL is one of the nation’s 
great family service magazines—the biggest 
in the country. 

That is why General Mills breaks its 
three page, information-packed report 


rro Feed Dealers Love 


“What's new for you from Fact Farm 
U.S.A.?” in dramatic full color in the July 
issue of FARM JOURNAL. 


For Larro Feed Dealers the country 
over, performance-tested ideas from the 
General Mills Fact Farm will be getting 
coverage down the rural routes with the den- 
sity of a local newspaper, through the maga- 
zine country families love best—FARM 
JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL 


One of the nation’s truly great service magazines « Read by most of the best farm families 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 


Richard J. Babcock, President 
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believe in great men,” note might discard. The true scientist con- 
well be taken of Raymond Pearl’s siders his theories not as perfect 
comments some 43 years ago to the and permanent, but as essential- 
effect that nothing is “sacrosanct ly incomplete and precarious; he 
f 180 merely because traditional” to = is hy any 
sas scientist and that real progress “ part or the whole of them, should 
ted n in snes rabbit feeds only taken when someone looks at an new experimental facts make it 
old problem and at common facts necessary. There are scientific 
from a naive point of view, and ap- methods; there are no scientific 
plies to them unorthodox methods of dogmas; there is no scientific 
research.” George Sarton put the orthodoxy.” 
same general idea somewhat differ- Someone else has observed that 
ently: legends and traditions usually fade 
“The progress of science im- away, but that they sometimes fore- 
plies not only the accumulation shadow something to come just as 
of knowledge, but its organiza- the fabled land of Atlantis was pure 
tion, its unification, and this in- imagination but might have antici- 
volves the periodic invention of pated the discovery of someplace such 
new synthese, coordinating exist- as the Canary Islands—or just as 
ing knowledge, and of new hy- the alchemist of old dreamt of con- 
potheses, which give us methods verting base metals such as lead into 
of approchaing the unknown. Sci- rare earths such as gold, little sus- 
ence is essentially a system, but pecting how feasible such rearrange- 
instead of being, as it was for the ments might become in our atomic 
schoolmen, a closed system, it is age. Thus, the spirit of all scientific 
never closed, but always subject investigation is described as one 
to revision or even to complete which will: 


“Attempt the end and never 
stand in doubt; Nothing so hard 
but search will find it out.” 


Science in the 20th century literal- 
ly knows no bounds. 
: Men and farm animals, as we know 
them today, came up together 
| through the centuries. Each has 
profited from the other and they are 
likely to be casting their lots with 
each other for a long time to come 
Certainly the meat, the milk, the 
eggs and the other products derived 
from animals mean much to the 
health and well being of man. Not 
only do these constitute valued 
sources of nutrients, but they are 
assuming places of increasing impor- 
tance in our country as shown by the 
following per capita statistics for a 
recent 15-year period: 


Meat products—up 19% to 170 Ib. 
Milk —up 19% to 254 qt. 
Eggs —up 16% to 355 eggs 


During the same period fruits and 
vegetables declined 5% to 434 lb. per 
capita, potatoes declined 18% to 106 
Ib., and flour and cereals declined 
about 22% to 154 Ib. Animals spell 
feed, and that means formula feeds 
in this age of balanced rations, effi- 
cient production and favorable in- 
come over feed costs. 

Recently, one of the leading agri- 
cultural experiment stations observed 
that livestock production—as a re- 
sult of research—had “registered 
more progress in the last 20 years 
than in the previous 400 years.” Re- 
search will continue to show the way 
in the formula feed industry. What 
the mind of man can conceive, man is 
likely to achieve sooner or later—so 

When present users of California Pellet Mills expand, | that there is every reason to expect 
or build new mills, records show that almost without ex- | progress at an even greater rate in 


ee USE _ EX bP RI . N CE 9 ception they specify CPM’s. the future as we build on the past. 


: : : : With the help of an excellent educa- 
Allied Mills, for example, bought their first CPM in tional aydtems in this country, coupled 


One of the newest plants of Allied Mills, Inc. at Everson, Pa., has three 100 HP “Century” California Pellet Mills. Nine 
out of 14 Allied feed plants now operate a total of 30 CPM Pellet Mills, plus a number of CPM Coolers and Crumblers. 


... another reason why more 1934. Today they have 30 CPM units in use. It’s the | with the true scientific spirit and 
2 same story with other big pellet feed producers everywhere. | approach to bas’¢ and applied investi- 

CALIFORNIA Pellet Mills And with hundreds of smaller feed manufacturers inevery | gations, feed industry research will 
area. continue to forge ahead at an ex- 

are sold today than all other This outstanding preference is based on “use-experience” | Potential rate that will quickly en- 
which proves that a CPM does everything claimed for it | 2>!¢ tomorrow's accomplishments to 


makes combined! and more! It is the strongest possible endorsement of | *V@"f those of today. 
CPM performance in continuously producing more pellets 


per horsepower ...of highest quality...at lowest cost per Attention Feed Manufacturers — 
ton! 

To take full advantage of the fast-expanding market Sell Your Own Brand Dog Food 
for pelleted feeds, it will pay you to follow the leaders 


cPin 


CALIFORNIA 


—F PELLET MILLS who make CPM’s their first choice; and who continue to @ Will increase your sales 
es a order when new equipment is needed. @ Will increase your profit 
There is one California Pellet Mill that best fits your . , 
California Pellet Mill Company needs. Let CPM research, experience and knowhow as @ Will cost you less 
1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California pioneers help you select it. Write for full information or Let more than 30 years’ ex- 
| 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana call your nearest CPM representative. . 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri ne make your product 
or you. 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Albany-Atlanta- Columbus - Davenport. Denver - Fort Worth- Los Angeles. Minneapolis -Ok!ahoma City Richmond: Seattle: St. Lovis 


For further information call 
or write ... 


CARSON FOOD COMPANY 
Box 201 Ph. 8840 
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| 
ONLY CPM MAKES A COMPLETE LIME OF PELLET MILLS A) 
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Herbert R. Alcorn 


PROMOTED—Herbert R. Alcorn, 
formerly a member of the purchasing 
department of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
has been promoted to office manager 
for the company. He will supervise 
consolidated operations at Wirth- 
more’s new headquarters in Waltham, 
Mass. 


GMI Chairman Sees 
Bright Spots in Food 


Industry, Agriculture 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The impor- 
tant problem currently facing busi- 
nessmen is to break the psychological 
freeze of consumer funds, Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, said 
June 13 at a U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce symposium on “How Business 
Can Speed the Upturn.” Mr. Bullis 
said in speaking for the food industry 
here: “It is our conviction that we 
can all do more and better selling, 
advertising and servicing. We can 
speed up product improvements and 
new products in order to give con- 
sumers what they want.” 

The food industry has suffered no 
recession in the current period of 
business contraction, he said, and the 
picture ahead is a generally optimis- 
tic one. Consumers still want good 
food and are maintaining their habits 
of buying better foods which take 
less time to prepare in the kitchen. 

“The food industry and agriculture 
are two bright spots in the economic 
scene. Together they serve the food 
needs of American consumers. Both 
are directing their attention toward 
positive programs for progress, in- 
cluding improved products and great- 
er operating efficiency through wise 
use of available resources,” Mr. Bullis 
said. 

In the food industry, he pointed 
out, vigorous research and planning, 
plus the effect of exceptionally strong 
competition, have placed a premium 
on giving the public what it wants at 


Kinpstrom-Scumo 6o. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


ANDERSON BOX COMPAN 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MFD. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 


the lowest possible cost compatible 
with the quality demanded. 

“Margins per dollar of sales are 
very small at all levels of processing, 
wholesaling and retailing,” he said. 
“Therefore, all elements in the indus- 
try must be efficient to survive.” 

The reaction of General Mills to 


the current situation is typical of } 


companies within the food industry, 
he said. “We have recognized the 
business contraction by endeavoring 
to make our operations more efficient 
both in production and sales. During 
the fiscal year which ended May 31, 
1958, we spent as much for capital 
improvements as we did the previous 
year, and this year we plan to spend 
considerably more.” 


o> 


FORMER FEED MAN DIES 

TOLEDO—Anthony F. Wagoner, 
82, Walbridge, Ohio, a suburb of To- 
ledo, died recently. Mr. Wagoner was 


a lifelong resident of the Walbridge | 


area. He was a salesman for the 
Columbian Feed Co. for 10 years. 
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ANOTHER FEED MILL BY fogenson... 


FARMERS’ ELEVATOR SERVICE COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


This all-concrete FELCO push-but- 
ton feed mill and warehouse at 
Fort Dodge, iowa, is managed by 
Morel Stientjes. The mill features 
individual scales for each ingredi- 
ent, conveying equipment direct 
from packers to truck loading dock 
or warehouse storage. Bulk carload 
or truck unloading and bulk fin- 
ished product loading facilities are 
included. Let us put our experi- 
ence in — and construction at 
your disposal. 


ELEVATORS 
FEED MILLS 
%& SEED PLANTS 
WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. ) 


No. | of a Series 


THIS WIRTHMORE GREAT 


SERVICE... 


Nine mills strategically located to insure fast 
delivery of fresh feeds throughout our entire 


sales area. 


SERVICE... 


Over 1000 top-flight distributors set up to 
give their customers what they want, and 


when they want it. 


SERVICE... 


Experienced poultry, dairy and livestock 
specialists backing up the distributors, 
providing essential help to farmers on 
problems of feeding, housing, management, 
and disease prevention and control. 


SERVICE... 


A complete range of up-to-date booklets, folders 
and other literature provided to help the 
distributor know the feeds he sells and to help 

him to provide his customers with the information 


they need. 


Serving The Poultry And Livestock Industry Since 1886 
Wirthmore Feeds Inc., Malden 48, Mass. 
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WHAT VALUE IS THERE © 
IN OUT-CLAIMING 
ALL THE REST 


+ 


SOUS NET 


AYO'S 


THE JUDGE ) 
We dare you! 


PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 
ann 
97% CaLCium CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


mOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


SEND FOR 


Samples and 2 ond 
MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 


California Farm Gross 


Totals $1 Billion in ’57 


SAN FRANCISCO—Cash receipts 
and farm marketings of livestock 
and poultry and their related prod- 
ucts in California exceeded $1 bil- 
lion during 1957, reports the Cali- 
fornia crop and livestock reporting 
service. 

This figure represents a gain of 
nearly 3% over 1956. Substantial in- 
creases in cash receipts from the 
sale of milk and cream, cattle and 
calves, hogs and wool more than off- 
set decreases in receipts from poul- 
try, eggs, sheep and lambs, honey 
and beeswax. Prices received by Cali- 
fornia farmers for livestock and live- 
stock products during the year aver- 
aged somewhat higher than in 1956. 
On the other hand, average prices 
received for poultry and poultry 
products were lower than a year 
earlier. 


Total cattle population in Cali- 


IPCO 


AIR SYSTEMS 


Check The 


Advantages: 
V compact 

Y EFFICIENT 

V ECONOMICAL 
V UGHTWEIGHT 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CONVERT THE TRUCK YOU NOW OWN 


EASY TO INSTALL: Completely pre-assembled components together with diagrams 
and instructions make this truly an “Install-It-Yourself” kit. You provide nothing but 
the time. All materials are included in the kit down to the last nut and bolt. 


LITTLE MAINTENANCE: Positive power take-off drive shaft to pump with a heavy 
duty no-slip universal joint assures you of long wear. Separate hydraulically operated 
feeder* connected only by hose lines to pump assembly provides maximum flexibility 
and very little wear . . . definitely an all-weather operation. 


EASY TO OPERATE: Engage your power take-off and set hand throttle to recom- 
mended R.P.M. Feeder is operated independently of power take-off through hydraulic 
control valve. You are always in control of any situation and can obtain maximum 
unloading performance for any material through control of the feeder R.P.M. 


THE LEADERS 
IN MOBILE 
MILLING ARE 
USING THE 
RIPCO 
AIR SYSTEM 
Complete Kit 
$1695 
F.0.B. Oxford, Pa. 


THE “AIR CADDY” 


A completely self-contained portable air system 
equipped with Wisconsin engine for outside use or with 
a G.E. 10 H.P. electric motor and starter for inside use. 


Manufactured b 
For information write or call your nearest RIPCO representative 


A. A. KLEINVEHN C. J. JEFFERSON W. T. BUCHER 


3160 S. 39th ‘St. Amherst, Va. 3817 Dartmouth Lane 
Milwaukee, Wis. P. EYSTER Nashville, Tenn. 

D. M. DOWNS 1953 New Holland Pike 

Box 522, R. D. #1 Lancaster, Pa. Sr. 
Anchorage, Ky. PAUL DONALDSON Columbus, Miss. 


Middlefield, Ohio 


O INC. « 245 S. Third St., Oxford, Pa. 


WOODS MILL SERVICE, INC. 
P. 0. Box 3 

Fori Dodge, 

R. C. CREAMER 

1704 New Holland Pike 
Lancaster, Pa. 


LEWIS MACHINERY SERVICE 
Holland, N.Y. 


J. P. Raber 


R. C. Ritter 


SALES APPOINTMENTS — Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
has announced the appointments of 
Roy C. Ritter as western regional 
sales manager, and John P. Raber as 
sales representative for Red Comb 
and Pioneer Feeds in western Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Ritter formerly was presi- 
dent and general manager of Quality 
Feed Stores, Inc., Springdale and 
Huntsville, Ark. He will continue as 
president, but has appointed Harold 
Reese, Washburn, Mo., as general 
manager of the firm. Mr. Ritter is 
a member of the board of directors 
of the National Turkey Federation. 
He is also a member of the board 
of trustees of the University of Ar- 
kansas. Mr. Raber formerly was a 
sales representative for a Kentucky 
feed firm, and before that he was 
with Henderson Union Rural Electric 
Co., Henderson, Ky. 


fornia declined 147,000 head during 
the year recently ended, but cattle 
on feed for market accounted for 
103,000 head of the decrease. All 
other cattle declined only 1% during 
the year. 

Milk cow numbers increased by 
2%, reaching an all-time record level 
of 955,000 head. Dairy heifers under 
two years old were also up from a 
year before. All beef stock showed 
a decline of 7% from January, 1956. 

Milk production in California dur- 
ing 1957 totaled 7,708 million pounds 
—5% above the previous record out- 
put of 1956. 

Although stock sheep numbers de- 
clined 1% during the year, breed- 
ing ewes and ewe lambs were main- 
tained at the same level as a year 
earlier. Winter feeding of sheep and 
lambs in California was down sharply 
from a year before. 

The 1958 hog inventory, at 442,000 
head, was slightly higher than a year 
before. Hog production in California 
has been on a general decline since 
World War II. 

California livestock slaughtering 
plants killed fewer animals than in 
1956. Cattle and calf slaughter was 
off by 6%, sheep and lamb slaugh- 
ter was down 1%, and hog slaugh- 
ter was 19% less. 

Production of eggs and turkeys 
during the year was somewhat above 
a year earlier. Farm chicken and 
commercial broiler output during 
1957 was less than in 1956. 


— 


BUILDS NEW FEED MILL 
AURELIA, IOWA—Work has be- 
gun here on construction of a new 
feed mill for Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator. Merle Anderson, manager, 
said it will be completed about Aug. 
1. The concrete facility will have 23 
bins and a grinder, feed mixer, pel- 

leting machine and corn cracker. 


MR. AMSCO SAYS: 


“New and im- 
proved facilities 
today make it 
possible to pur- 
chase nation-wide 
and thereby mar- 
ket QUALITY 


animal proteins.” 


| American Mill Service Co. 


116 PORTLAND AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CAN YOU BLAME 
FOR BEING 
ANNOYED 


PIGMENTER® 
of course! 


Just imagine how you would feel, if you spent years developing a 
product to give your customers a new competitive edge. A product 
that produces eye appealing, sales-building color in dressed out broilers and fryers. 


Then, checked it out with test after test in low fibre, high energy rations, proving 
that PIGMENTER answers the pigmentation problem better than any other product. 
That Pigmenter maintains that all-important Golden Color in shanks, skin, and 
other tissue that invites discriminating women shoppers to select your customers’ 
birds over all others—giving your customers more sales and profit. 


And then have some people imply that the product they represent is ‘“Pigmenter”— 
“is the same as Pigmenter”—‘‘is as good as Pigmenter’’—etce. 


Frankly we’re unhappy! There is only ONE Pigmenter. Pigmenter is a Ray Ewing 
product. We’re justly proud of Pigmenter! We even registered and copyrighted the 
name PIGMENTER. Pigmenter is available only through authorized Ray Ewing 
Representatives. 


Don’t be fooled into buying a substitute by a wishful “we’ve got it too” sales story. 
Get the facts about PIGMENTER from The Ray Ewing Co., 1097 So. Marengo Ave., 
Pasadena 5,-Calif. Be sure the product you order is the original authentic PPGMENTER! 
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UP 


OR 
DOWN? 


Hay Situation 


Feed dealers and feed manufac- 
turers have a keen interest in the 
developing situation in roughage pro- 
duction. This stems from the fact 
that many feed dealers are engaged 
in handling hay and because of the 


economies of substituting manufac- 
tured feed for roughages and vice 
versa. 

It does look as if there will be 
an ample supply of roughages this 
year. Of course, this is not a time 
to be wasting these valuable feed- 
stuffs. Remember how scarce good 
quality hay was only a few seasons 
back ? And remember how herds were 
liquidated and an emergency hay pro- 
gram was established? If you are 
financially able to carry low-priced 
but high quality roughages from 
periods of plenty such as the pres- 
ent to times when drouth reduces 
vields, you are not only performing 
a service for your community, but 
you should also realize a handsome 
profit. 

If there are excessive supplies of 
hay in your area and you feel prices 
are unreasonably low, it has always 
been a fairly good bet to store quality 
roughage to be sold in the years 
when production will not be so high. 
Because of the bulky nature of hay, 
it is costly to transport from one 


area to another, and the time to 
build a feed reserve is during the 
time when supplies are ample in your 
area. 

Now as to the supply-price pros- 
pects for hay this coming season. 
The price of hay this season is ex- 
pected to be somewhat lower than 
last in most parts of central USS. 
unless the weather becomes hot and 
dry early enough to reduce yields 
from early-season’ prospects. 

Alfalfa hay prices in Kansas City 
generally reach their seasonal low in 
June and July. This tendency is 
shown in Exhibit 1 which pictures a 
seasonal price index. This index is 
a statistical method for making more 
uniform comparisons of different 
yearly patterns. You will notice that 
higher prices prevail in the winter. 
Kansas City prices were used to cal- 
culate this index. 

The shaded band around the heavy 
line indicates the range within which 
you would expect about two out of 
three years to fall. It tells us that each 
year doesn’t always follow the nor- 
mal pattern. In the case of alfalfa 
hay, this seasonal is quite strong. 

Prairie hay prices show the same 
tendency to hit a low price in June 
and July and to be higher priced 
during the winter. This seasonal 
tendency isn’t as consistent as in the 


concentrate 


WN 
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Improves efficiency for the feeder 


Improves profits for you 


Developed for modern, high efficiency rations, and for manu- 
facturing registered feeds, Clinton C, F.S. #3 is a free-flowing 
concentrate of Corn Fermentation Solubles dried on nutritious 


corn by-products. 


Exceptionally ae in organic and inorganic factors, important 


B vitamins an 


quality proteins, Clinton C. F. S, Concentrate #3 


is a profitable ingredient for the feed manufacturer or mixer. 
It can partially replace or even eliminate more costly sources of 
unidentified growth factors and other important nutrients. 


Clinton C.F.S, Concentrate #3 will provide you additional 


profit . . . will provide the feeder improved 
growth, higher feed efficiency. , 


Write for full details, 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


SLINTON, IOWA 


EXHIBIT 1. Alfalfa hay: No, 1 Kansas City prices, index of seasonal varia- 
tion, 1941-53. 
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ALFALFA HAY: No.| Kansas City prices 
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case of alfalfa as is shown by the 
width of the shaded band around the 
solid line of Exhibit 2. 

It is still too early to predict hay 
prices this winter with a high degree 
of confidence. However, at this point 
it would appear that the seasonal low 
will be reached somewhat earlier than 
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usual this season, and recovery will 
be somewhat slower than usual. Prices 
in many localities will be low enough 
to encourage feed dealers to store 
hay to be sold in years of poor pro- 
duction. If you do this, you will not 
be caught the next time dry weather 
hits. 


EXHIBIT 2. Prairie hay: Kansas farm price, index of seasonal variation, 
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PRAIRIE HAY: Kansas Farm Price 
Variation, 1915-1954 
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Firm’s Cattle Feed Bill 
Reaches $10,000 Daily 


GREELEY, COLO.—The Monfort 
feedlot operation near here is play- 
ing a large part in keeping Weld 
County, Colorado, in its position as 
the top cattle-feeding county in the 
nation, according to a recent story 
in the Denver Post. 

The 95-acre spread turns out from 
40,000 to 45,000 cattle annually on 
a feeding program that puts 350 Ib. 
of weight on each animal over a 140- 
day feeding period. 

Feed required for this kind of pro- 
duction is 1.7 million bu. of corn, 
milo and barley along with 12,000 
bu. of beets, according to the re- 
port. The feed bill runs from $7,000 
to $10,000 daily. On-the-farm storage 
for the operation is a 20-tank ele- 
vator with capacity of 450,000 bu. 

The Monforts, a father and son 
combination, maintain a _ full-time 
buyer in Texas, where they buy 60% 
of their cattle. Another 20% is pur- 
chased in Montana, and the remain- 
der come from Wyoming, Colorado 
and neighboring states. 


The total labor force required is | 


45 men, with more in the summer. 
Nine trucks run continuously just to 
haul feed. 

Asked if there is much difference 
in the quality of cattle purchased, 
the Monforts point out there is a 
difference, but it lies in the cattle- 
men. Stock from one ranch will often 
excel that from another in the same 
area simply because the one cattle- 
man is a better producer than the 
other, they said. 


Office Moved 


KANSAS CITY—The local office of. 
the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Feed Ingred- 
ients Division has moved from the 
Board of Trade Building to larger 
quarters at 4725 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City 12, Mo., in the Country Club 
Plaza area. The new phone number of 
the office will be PLaza 3-4725. 


FEED STORES MERGE 
BOONVILLE, MO.—Consolidation 
of the L. W. Brockman Co., feed and 
produce firm, with the F. M. Stamper 
feed store at Boonville is announced 


by John Tebbe, manager of both 
firms. 


-f- 
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| By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College TT co | 
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FRED NELSON 


VIROQUVUA, WIiSCOR 


““We have experienced a steady increase in Morton T-M Salt volume in the past two years,” 
reports Mr. Nelson of Nelson Feed Mill & Elevator Company at Viroqua. From 45% to 50% 
of his total salt tonnage of 85 tons is now T-M Salt. 


Mr. Nelson advises other dealers to expect further increases in profitable T-M business as 


more and more farmers switch from plain salt to T-M. te os 
“Tt pays any dealer to sell his customers on using T-M instead of plain salt for livestock. We BACKED BY STRONG ADVERTISING 
use trace-mineralized mixing salt in all our feed mixes and advocate the use of T-M Salt As a Morton dealer, your T-M sales effort 
to all customers. is backed by consistent, down-to-earth 
“It is my firm belief that farmers should feed trace-mineralized salt and from my experience advertising in leading farm and ranch 
I recommend Morton T-M. My customers can then be sure their animals get all the minerals ae sca ee 
armers and r. eryw. 

so necessary for health and good feed conversion,” states Mr. Nelson. benefits of using T-M Salt. Listen to the 
Sell more Morton T-M for extra profit. If you already handle Morton T-M Salt you Alex Dreier radio show, ““Topic for Today,” 
can increase your business and your profit by following Mr. Nelson’s example. If you don’t every Saturday immediately following the 
handle Morton T-M Salt but would like to, just write to the Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. “Farm and Home Hour.” 
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Dinner was late at the Joe Brooks 
home that mid-summer evening, be- 
cause the twins came home late from 
a baseball game in which they played. 
Thus it was that at seven o‘clock, 


A Dealer Wants Advice 
By Al P. Nelson 


when the doorbell rang, the Brooks 
family were just having their apple 
pie dessert. 

Mary Brooks went to the door and 
opened it. “Oh, hello, Mr. Carstons,” 


pie on 
f 


she said, recognizing Bill Carstons, 
a feed dealer from a_ neighboring 
county. “Do you want to see Joe?” 
“Yes.” 
“Well, come in and have some apple 


Merchen Scale Feeders blending salt and trace minerals at Carey Sait Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 
offer continuous dry blending by weight 


The Carey Salt Company produces salt blocks 
for cattle that contain a percent blend by weight 
of nutritional minerals. W&T Merchen Scale 
Feeders were selected for the blending operation. 

If accurate blending of dry, free flowing mate- 
rials is important to your production, Merchen 
Scale Feeders offer feed rates from 3 ounces to 
3000 pounds per minute, always maintaining ac- 


curacy within 1% of the feed rate. The feeders 
compensate for changes in material density to 
maintain a constant feed by weight 

Where a number of ingredients must be 
blended, Merchen Feeders can be electrically or 
pneumatically controlled from other plant equip- 
ment for automatic operation. Send for our book- 
let M-37, “The Best Weigh is the Merchen Way.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


pie and coffee with us. We're just 
having dessert.” 

Bill Carstons was hesitant. “Gee, 
I hope I’m not butting in,” he said. 
“But I've tasted your apple pie be- 


fore. It’s wonderful.” He licked his 
lips. 

At the table, after the twins had 
gone upstairs to watch a western 
on their small screen, secondhand 
TV, Joe Brooks and Bill Carstons 
had another cup of coffee. Mary 
busied herself in the kitchen. 


Fast Pace 

“Joe,” said Carstons. “I’m gettin’ 
buffaloed by the fast pace of the 
feed industry. It isn’t like it used to 
be. I guess I’m a little old fashioned. 
I can’t make myself speed up with 
the rest of the boys.” 

Joe smiled. “I know what you 
mean. To be a successful feed dealer 
today, a man must study all the time, 
attend conventions to keep up with 
what’s going on, and he’s got to work 
harder than ever before.” 

“That's right,” Carstons said em- 
phatically. “Joe, our territories do 
not touch, and I know you well 
enough to know you'll give me an 
honest answer. My mill has gone 
about as far as it can go with that 
old machinery. I’ve got some money 
saved, my home and mill are clear, 
but I don’t know whether to ex- 
pand or not.” 

‘T’ve always thought of you as a 
good dealer,” Joe said. “I knew you 
made money. How much expansion 
you considering?” 

Needs New Machinery 

“Well, Joe, I need some new custom 
mill machinery if I want to get the 
business of the bigger feeders in my 
area. They start comin’ in with three 
to six tons of grain to be processed. 
It takes me so long to handle those 
jobs I can’t serve the smaller fellows. 
Some small customers are going else- 
where, and the bigger fellows are 
grumbling my _ service isn’t fast 
enough. I may lose both types of trade 
if I’m not careful. Will it pay me to 
get a new grinder with higher horse 
power and some bigger mixers, a 
hoist, elevators, conveyors, etc.? You 
put in new machinery two years ago. 
Honestly, are you satisfied with it? 
Is it paying?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, it has, Bill. I 
was worried just like you, but I got 
more business through it. I got the 
business of bigger feeders because 
of it, and still can take care of the 
smaller customers, too. I had to go 
to bulk to give service, though.” 

“I suppose I'd have to, too, Joe. 
That worries me. More expense.” 

“But you have a solid dairy and 
hog and poultry area. You'd grind, 
mix and sell more feed. Lots of feed- 
ers want that mix placed into the 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


TO HELP YOU 
SELL MORE FEED! 


SEND F 


326 North Michigan Ave., Chicage Ill. 
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feed troughs on their farms, the 
bigger ones anyway.” 

; “Some farmers want a dealer to 
finance bulk storage bins on the 
farm.” 

“Yes,” Joe admitted, “some farm- 
ers want them financed, and some 
pay cash. You can always get a 
sound farmer and a banker together, 
though, Bill. Don’t let that scare 
you.” 

“I hate to make a bigger invest- 
ment at my age, Joe. I’m 45.” 

Joe Is Amused 

Joe chuckled. “In 10 years with 
this expanding economy, you can pay 
for that investment and make extra 
profit, too. And you’ll be in a good 
competitive position if you manage 
properly. And I think you’re a good 
manager, from what I’ve seen.” 

“Thanks, Joe. I've been watching 
you. You started with almost nothing, 
they say. You built a route system, 
you instituted employee training. 
Then you put in seed cleaning and 
treating machinery. You added a 
farm store before anybody else had 
one. You bought the Endeavor branch. 
You put ir oat hulling, rolling and 
crimping machinery here. Then came 
new stationary mill equipment and 
last year a mobile mill unit to ex- 
pand your territory. You’ve grown, | 
Joe. Where else can you expand?” 

Joe was thoughtful. “I’m watching 
the trend toward pellet feeds, Bill. | 
There’s a demand for roughages and 
concentrate pelleted for cattle and | 
sheep. It may come this way. If it | 
does, I've got to be ready.” 

Bill sighed. “I suppose so. Then 
there’s this integration idea, Joe. 
What about it?” 

Joe looked serious. “Bill, I’m in 
contract feeding now on some of my 
volume. Been in it for three years 
with the help of my feed manufac- | 
turers. They've even let me make some 
feeds of my own under the deal. 
Under my contract feeding, I have no 
absolute control over flock and herd 
management other than they must 
use my feed. Under integration, I, or 
my biggest supplier, wil! have abso- 
lute control from the first day of the 
contract to the actual marketing. If 
integration comes into this area, I'll 
get in on it. It will be my duty as 
a businessman to do so. It will be my 
duty to myself to check the profit | 
possibilities for me in my business.” 

“You're right,” Carstons said, slow- 
ly. “We have to take these things 
one at a time.” 

Joe nodded. “I look at it this way, 
Bill. A dealer can stick with an out- 
moded custom mill, take what busi- | 
ness he can get, sell farm supplies, 
etc., and be content with a volume of | 
maybe $100,000 to $150,000 a year. | 
Or, he can spend, or rather invest, 
$25,000 to $35,000 or more in mod- | 
ernizing and new equipment and serv- 
ices, and be in a position to shoot | 
for $300,000, $500,000 or even more | 
business per year. It all depends on | 
what volume a dealer-is going to be 
satisfied with.” 

Bill Carstons smiled. “Joe, it has 
done me a lot of good to talk with 
you. You size up this feed merchan- 
dising angle in this area in several 
ways. Now I think I can mull over | 
what you've said and come up with a 
decision which will be best for me. | 
I’ve got the borrowing power if I | 
want to take the big step.” 

“Why don’t you talk with your feed | 
supplier, your machinery salesmen | 
and other suppliers,” Joe suggested. 
“Get their ideas on what you can do | 


food 


MINNEAPOLIS 


in your territory with what you’ve 
got and what you can expand to. An- 
alyze their proposals very carefully. 
Even visit a few other mills that will 
compare with yours in size and vol- 
ume. Talk to the owners. Talk with 
your bankers. With a lot of sound 
information from all these sources, 
Bill, you ought to be able to make a 
decision that’s right for you.” 

Bill Carstons smiled as he shook 
hands with Joe. “I’m not going to 
ask you how much I owe you for 
this advice, Joe, but I am going to 
invite you and Mary to join my wife 
and me at a big steak dinner some 
night at the Blue Slipper Club. Want 
to come?” 

“Yes,” cried Mary before Joe had 
time to reply. “And let me give you 
some advice, too, Bill, since this is 
advice night. Talk this over with 
your wife from start to finish. Tell 
her your dreams, your fears and what 
you think you can do with your busi- 
ness. Wives can give some very sound 
advice if you really confide in them.” 

“Ask me,” grinned Joe. “I know.’ 
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PRODUCED AND | 
AVAILABLE EVERY 
WEEK OF THE YEAR 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
Telephone AMberst 3-1321 TWX495 


i Primary Fermentation Products 
Riboflavin — Vitamin 8-12 — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


stacks solidly! 
to grip! 


tion in strength! 


tages: 
slippage. 


stack solidly. 


Johnson. 


for the latest and best 
in feed bags 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 
on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 
gives a 3-dimensional effect to 
the printing, adds amazing 
brilliance and intensity, and 
areal merchandising wal- 
op behind your brand. 

For a free sample and complete 
information, wrile on your busi- 
ness letterhead to Mr. O. N. 


easier 


Thousands of tiny interlocking 
rooves are pressed into the tough 
fraft outer-wall of the new Crom- 
well STAK-GRIP bag... by an em- 
bossing process originated by 
Cromwell. Result: built-in 
way slip-resistance with no reduc- 


two- 


In over a year of actual use, the 
Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
proved these oustanding advan- 


0 cuts breakage losses due to 
2) increases safety because bags 


© helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handle surface and 

the extra-brilliant printing. 
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OPERATORS 
IS THIS WORTH 


ITS WEIGHT 
IN GOLD..? 


No, but this common stone may 
cost you its weight in gold if it 
enters your sheller. 


The Anderson STONE SLEUTH 
is @ proven remedy to this 
headache. 

Here is a modern instrument guaranteed to detect stones and other for- 
eign objects present among ear corn before they can cause breakdowns 
and costly delays in your shelling operation. Let us tell you how the 
STONE SLEUTH can save you money. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: ndersons 


MAUMEE, OHIO 


Gypsum Satisfactory 
As Cottonseed Meal 
Regulator in Trials 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Missis- 
sippi State College tests comparing 
gypsum and salt as regulators for 
the amount of cottonseed meal con- 
sumed by yearling heifers self-fed 
cottonseed oil meal indicate that 
gypsum can be used effectively, the 
college experiment station reports. 

Studies concluded in 1956 and 1957 
comparing self-fed salt-cottonseed 
meal and gypsum-cottonseed meal 
with hand-fed cottonseed meal were 
reported in a recent issue of the sta- 
tion publication, Mississippi Farm 
Research. 

Control animals, receiving neither 
salt nor gypsum to limit consump- 
tion, were hand-fed 1.5 Ib. of cotton- 
seed meal per heifer per day. The salt- 
cottonseed meal and gypsum-cotton- 
seed meal mixtures were varied so 
that each heifer would eat enough 
of the mixture to get 1.5 lb. of cotton- 
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MAKE MORE MONEY WITH 


your 
business 
depends on 
your 
customers’ 
profits 


..« That’s why Murphy dealers enjoy an 
ever-growing customer loyalty to Cut-Cost 
Concentrates. Murphy’s cuts cash feed costs 

..and boosts net profits... because it supplies 
quality proteins plus extra amounts of essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals. Murphy feeders 
buy only those nutrients that home-grown 
grain and roughage lack. 


For 35 years Murphy’s have been formulat- 
ing top-quality concentrates that balance 
farm feeds and lower feeding costs. That’s why 
Murphy’s guarantees lower feeding costs. So 
build your future with the growing and profit- 
able Murphy’s Concentrate business. Write 
today for more information. 


Murphy’s 
guarantees 
lower 
feeding 
costs 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 


MURPHY’S 


seed meal per day. Johnson grass 
hay was fed free choice to all lots. 

Gains of all the cattle were sat- 
isfactory, the report said. In 1956, 
the hand-fed cottonseed meal group 
gained slightly more than the other 
two lots (.72 lb. daily to .67 for 
gypsum mix and .60 lb. for salt mix), 
while in 1957 the salt-cottonseed 
meal group gained more (.74 Ib. 
daily to 49 for the gypsum and 51 
for the salt mix). 

Average amount of salt required 
to limit cottonseed meal consump- 
tion was 16.98% in 1956. The range 
of salt in the cottonseed meal was 
from about 10% to 22%. In 1957 
the per cent of salt again ranged 
from about 10 to 22% and the average 
per cent required was 16.5%. 

The amount of gypsum required in 
1956 ranged from 8 to 12% with 
an average of 9.94% in the mixture. 
In 1957, the amount of gypsum was 
more variable. It ranged from 9 to 
19% with an average of 14.4% re- 
quired to limit consumption to 1.5 
lb. daily. 

Both salt and gypsum-cottonseed 
meal mixtures appear to be satis- 
factory means of limiting the con- 
sumption of cottonseed meal to self- 
fed cattle, the report said. The choice 
would depend on availability and 
cost. 

The report pointed out, however, 
that with either system, it is neces- 
sary to check consumption frequently 
to see that the cattle are getting 
enough cottonseed meal. 

Gypsum is a calcium sulfate con- 
taining two molecules of water. It 
is not recommended as a calcium 
supplement because of the low avail- 
ability of calcium in the compound. 
However, grades suitable for feeding 
are available. The material used in 
the Mississippi tests was supplied by 
the U.S. Gypsum Co. 


Feeding Profits Up 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. - 
Holly Sugar Corp., headquartered 
here, reported fiscal year-end profits 
from livestock feeding were above 
normal, according to Merrill E. 
Shoup, president. Mr. Shoup reported 
to stockholders earnings of $1,484,- 
784, or $2.07 a common share, against 
net the year before of $1,910,377, or 
$2.72 a share. Unit volume of sugar 
sales was up 10%. 

LESLIE WALRAD DIES 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Leslie Wal- 
rad, owner of the Gresham Feed & 
Seed Co. near Portland, died recent- 
ly. Mr. Walrad had been in the feed 
business his entire life. He was one 
of the early officers of the Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., serving 
on the board of governors and as 
treasurer for two years. 


ELAM 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Complete line of grains and 
soft feeds 


Processors and handlers 
of brewer's grains 


St. Louis elevator... 
2,500,000 bushels 
capacity 


Call St. Louis 
Olive 2-5550 
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EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


FOR PREVENTION OF BLACKHEAD 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


With HISTOSTAT in your turkey feeds you’re assured of providing growers FACTOR 
with the most convenient, effective and economical BLACKHEAD preven- 
tive available today! The experience of successful raisers with millions of top 


= 


quality birds proves it . . . two birds saved pays for treating 100... your own One of the many plus factors you 

exacting tests will bear it out! get with DR. SALSBURY’S FEED 
IMPROVES FINISH, TOO ~- MEDICANTS is the full co-operation 

HISTOSTAT in rations fed from when poults go on range, or earlier if of Dr. Salsbury’s long-experienced 


necessary, not only combats BLACKHEAD, it promotes finer finish. Helps ; : s 
raisers market generally healthier, better birds at higher prices . . . cuts your field-service representatives and 
own field service costs, builds more satisfied customers. the counsel of over a score of 


Offer superior feeds with the BLACKHEAD PREVENTIVE that’s beyond leading poultry scientists. 
comparison, DR. SALSBURY’S HISTOSTAT. Write for your copy of our 
HISTOSTAT Feed Manufacturers Guide, now. 


FEED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
> DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

iy Charles City, lowa 


nation-wide service to the feed industry 


4, 
DR. SALSBURY’S FEED MEDICANTS WITH THE Tj FACTORS 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 7072—W arehous- 
ing Cost Book 


“Warehousing Costs,” the complete 
transcript of the eighth annual Mid- 
west Feed Production School, has 
been compiled and can be purchased 
from the Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. The transcript presents re- 


sults of detailed investigations into 
warehousing and bagged feed han- 
dling operations. Information about 
the book and the price may be se- 
cured by checking No. 7072 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7073—Pork 
Program 


A four-page newspaper -type de- 
scription of the new push-button 


pork program developed by the 
Ranger Equipment Co. is available 
from the firm. According to the ma- 
terial, the hog production program 
consists of three units which mecha- 
nize hog production from farrowing 
to finishing. The double-decker far- 
rowing unit offers automatic feeding, 
watering, manure and urine disposal, 
controlled temperature for sow and 
pigs, creep feeders for small pigs and 
less labor, it is claimed. The wean- 


| ing and growth center makes it suc- 


cessful to wean the pig from the 
mother at three weeks, controls tem- 
perature until eight weeks, and a 
number of other plus features. De- 
luxe finishing is offered with the 
Ranger Porkliner to complete the 
operation, the description states. The 
complete program, says the firm, re- 
duces the man hours required to raise 
a hog from farrowing to finishing 
from 4.3 to less than 1 hour. To re- 


| ceive the material, circle No. 7073 


on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 7076—Antibiotie 
Booklet 


A 26-page booklet entitled, “Baci- 
ferm — Zine Bacitracin Antibiotic 
Supplements for Poultry and Swine 
Feeds,” has been prepared by the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation’s 
Animal Nutrition Dept. The booklet 
describes the product, feeding rec- 
ommendations, its advantages and 
other details. Secure the booklet by 
checking No. 7076 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


Head 

No. 7072—Warehousing 
Cost Book 

No. 7073—Pork Program 
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No. 7074—Fabrie 


Cement 


A product called by the trade 
name “‘Tehr-Greeze"’ white fabric ce- 
ment now comes in a new 3-color 
plastic squeeze bottle with applicator 
top, in 2-oz. and 6-o0z. sizes, announces 
the Val-A Co. It is packed in a coun- 
ter display carton with matching 
orange, black and white colors. The 
bottles come 12 to a carton. The prod- 


uct will patch grain bags, burlap 
bags, awnings, tents, binder canvas, 
truck tarpaulins, harness handbags, 
cotton material and other material, 
it is claimed. Check No. 7074 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publication 
to secure details. 


No. 7092—G6rub 
Control Chemical 


“Trolene,” a new systemic insecti- 
cide for cattle grub control, is now 
available nationally, according to the 
manufacturer, the Dow Chemical Co. 
The material will be made available 
through the usual outlets for animal 
health products. Officials said that 
an average of 92% control of grubs 
has been achieved by state agricul- 


tural experiment stations. The chemi- 
cal is administered orally as a bolus, 
or thumb-size pill. When properly 
applied, “Trolene” does not leave a 
harmful residue in the meat, it is 
claimed. It should not be given to 
cattle within 60 days of slaughter 
or to producing dairy cows, Check 
No. 7092 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure details. 


No. 7068—Sewing 
Maehine Head 


A portable traveling head unit for 
closing bags while they are on the 
platform scale has been introduced 
by the Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. It is claimed that one operator 
can fill, weigh and sew without mov- 
ing the bag or changing his position. 
Forty inches of horizontal travel is 
provided. Over-all length of the 
standard unit is 6 ft., 6 in., the height 


is 6 ft. and the extended height with 
tape attachment is 7 ft. Check No. 
7068 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7021—Island refrigerated egg 
merchandiser, Tobias Enterprises. 

No. 7022—Grain storage booklet, 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 70238—Grain aeration system, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 7024—Corn sheller attachment, 


e ® 
Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
618 Des Moines Building 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Ai, Pp 15, MAL 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


PLESS AND SHEAHAN 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis. 


producers of 


Myvamix | 
Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7025—Poultry equipment fold- 
er, Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7026 — Truck dock shelter, 
Frommelt Industries. 

No, 7027—Antibiotic salt product, 
Leslie Salt Co. 

No. 7028—“Package unit” for mo- 
lasses blending, J. B. Sedberry, Inc. 

No. 7029—Corn crusher and feed 
regulator, Duplex Mill & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7030—Screw conveyor for ham- 
= mills, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
ne. 

No. 7031—Feed unloader with dual 
feeder device, Fuller Co. 

No. 7032—Automatic bagging scale 
bulletin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7033—All-steel bulk feed tanks, 
Agri-Tec Steel Corp. 

No. 7034—Alfalfa forum proceed- 
ings, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 70385 — Fat addition system, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7036—Feed formula comput- 
ing service, Service Bureau Corp. 

No. 7037—A gricultural films, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

No, 7038—Automatic bag release 
for “G-73 Impackers,” Richardson 
Scale Co. 

No. 7039—Hydraulic feed unloader, 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7040—Milk replacer 

Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7041—Insect control products, 

Hilltop Laboratories. 


display, 


No. 7042—Moisture tester, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 
No. 7048—Bulk storage in steel 


tanks, Sapulpa Tank Co. 

No. 7044 — Bulk automatic hog 
feeder, Ranger Equipment Co. 

No. 7045—Transportable elevator, 
Hawkeye Products Corp. 

No. 7046 — “Air-cushioned” 
tors, Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7047—Automatic poultry feed- 
er, Keenco. 

No. 7048—-Bulk feed tanks, Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

No. 7049—-Screw elevator, 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7050—Trigger unit on gross 
bagger, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7051—Tractor for overhead 
tramrail materials handling systems, 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 

No. 7052—Pneumatic vibrator, Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7053—Crop and crop drying 
information service, Farm Equipment 
Division, Lennox Industries. 

No. 7054—Dehydrators, Arnold 
Dryer Division, Heil Co. 

No. 7055—Poultry and stock equip- 
ment catalog, National Ideal Co. 

No. 7056—Grain and seed germin- 
ation device, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7057—Portable dolly bag clos- 
er, Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7058—Scroll-type dust collec- 
tors, Longhorn Engineering Co. 

No. 7059—Mastitis workshop talks, 


vibra- 


Fort 


F | for the 


Chemical Analyses 
Vitamin Assays 
Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Tests 
Consultation | 
¢ Formula Reviews 
Write for Schedule of Charges 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R. D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7061—Bulk feed body bro- 
chure, Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7062—Undertrack screw un- 
loader, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7063— Vibrator for storage 
bins, Thayer Scale Co. 

No. 7064—Magnetic vibrator feed- 
er, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

Nv. 7065—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No, 7066—Booklet on corn. usés, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Ine. 

No. 7067—6,400 - bu. grain bin, 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

No, 7068—Sewing machine head, 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No, 7069—Plant protein leaflet, 
Academic Press, Inc. 

No. 7070—Combination boxcar door 
opener and winch hoist, Feedland, 
Inc. 

No. 7071—Enzyme mixture for 
western barleys, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7090—Plastic nipple bottle, Al- 
bers Milling Co. 
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ANIMAL FAT 


IN DRY 


FOR YOUR FEED MIXING 


STANDARD 


Your formulas can now include stabilized animal fats. 


Enriched Ingredients are a scientific 
a dry carrier with a safe, proved 


STANDARD Fat- 
blend of high quality animal fats on 
anti-oxidant which stabilizes fat and 


protects fat-soluble vitamins in the feed. 

They are economical, too, as expensive handling of liquid tallow and grease 1s 
avoided. Both packed in 100 Ib. burlap bags for prompt shipment, in carlots, 
truck lots or split cars. Write or phone STANDARD for today’s prices and 


samples. 


STANDARD FEED & FERTILIZER, INC. 


Affiliate of 


3456 North Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Milbrew Inc 
EDgewood 2-6204 


Strong-Scott presents a new 
idea in Hammermill operation 


Sectionalized screens offer 
higher capacities through 
“Vortex Grinding Action" 


The exclusive sectionalized 
screens in the new Strong-Scott 
Hammermill assure increased 
grinding capacities through 
“vortex grinding action” (see 
photo upper right). 

Specially hardened screens .. . 
Because the screens are flat, they 
can be subjected to a special 
hardening process and are guar- 
anteed to wear 10 times longer 


Equipment Designed 
for Better Processing 


than ordinary curved screens. 
This drastically reduces your pro- 
duction costs. The special harden- 
ing means the perforations retain 
their sharper edges and original 
size longer. This produces a more 
uniform, quality controlled prod- 
uct at a greater capacity for the 
entire life of the screens. 

For your convenience, Strong- 
Scott maintains a “Production 
Testing Service,” complete with 
their full line of Grinding, Mixing 
and Separating equipment. Write 
to Strong-Scott for full details of 
this no-cost service. 


Se 


WITH VORTEX GRINDING, material 
cannot roll along the surface as on 
ordinary curved screens. Instead, the 
shallow valleys made by the joining 
of the screen sections bounce the 
material back into the grinding area. 
This produces an air attrition grind- 
ing of particle on particle, in addi- 
tion to the impact grinding on the 
hammers, resulting in higher ton-— 
noges per hour. 


REMOTE CONTROL 
Strong-Seott Hom 
ew jam- 
offers quick- 
changing up to seven _ 
screens from a remote 


b 
this Hammermill adds 
to the long 
life of the 
screens. 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 


New Hammermill Bulletin 
C) Production Testing Information 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Dept. FS-621 


OMINY FEED 
CORN INGREDIENTS SOYBEAN MEAL 
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Rath Packing Opens 
Branch in Alabama 


NOW f 180 WATERLOO, IOWA—Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, has announced the 
ees n in your rabbit feeds establishment of a brarich plant in 


Birmingham, Ala. 
keeps bunnies Howard H. Rath, chairman of the 


board of the meat packing firm, said 
Rath will operate a processing and 
distributing branch plant employing 
up to 125 persons, starting late in 
the year. The firm will install proces- 
sing equipment, remodel the refriger- 
ation system and add to the building. 

The plant will make sausage, slice 
bacon and will handle a full line 
of meat packing products for dis- 
tribution in refrigerated trucks to 
the northern Alabama area. 


PLANS FARM STORE 
ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA — 
Stotts Grain & Feed Co. has pur- 
chased the Hammen Hatchery here 
and will open a new farm store. 


How Du Pont helps you sell feeds 
containing TWO-SIXTY-TWO" 


FEED COMPOUND 


U PONT advertisements 

like the one on the right 
are telling dairymen that the 
top purebred herds in the coun- 
try are fed rations containing 
“Two-Sixty-Two.” 

This Du Pont ad is appear- 
ingin “Hoard’s Dairyman” and 
other leading farm publica- 
tions. It features the Maiden 
Hill Ayrshire herd, one of the 
largest and most outstanding How the Blackad, ; 
purebred herds in the country, 


a herd that is fed a dairy ration Family F arming 


‘ecently 
. uses good wned 
which include Du Pon ike that shown heeding. careful 
excellent 


of Two" feed dauwy = 


herd that r 
vunds of fat M 


containing “Two-Sixty-Two.” ‘ Some thirty miles north of B 
. ‘ar famil nm, the largest 
Leading herds of the other Hill Farm, country. From Maine herds in the 
of cows and chj ‘acre busi- m Maine to 
dairy breeds will be featured in Blackadar’s four son a got MP. state 
Phase of this diy, for some _national shows. Maj 
a continuing series of advertise- Blackadar highs Constructive bas 
ING Operation, De: tchery and recogniti 
ments to dairymen. All of them Vernon has charge of the ing Atociation for 
and retail mil i —both j 
will back up your sales effort school, is most interested in 
to Maiden Hil) — ad- 70 
by telling dairymen about the Hereforde white-tace The latear "610 Ibs. Mi 
cows, erage, based 
success achieved in feeding ra- The purebred Ayrshires pounds fay 10510 pounds of milk 
en Hill Ayrshire herd isoneofthe 18% dairy The milking herd ig 
tions that include ““Two-Sixty- 1% Du Pone 
qual, compound, 
Cient source of ine only provides an effi. 
extra nutritive val in, but also helps unlock 
teria which break lating rumen 
roughage. ‘own feed fibers in 
Blackadars have done, ask 
‘pplier to inc} your 
* in your dairy oe Pont Two-Sixty, 
Typical of the cham 
5 ore herd "Maiden the Maiden 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Ohio kadar, an animal Lule, 
Winner at Lula,” ate of 
++. 
For dependable service, prompt delivery order “TWO-SIXTY-TWO” from your nearest agent or Du Pont office: 
Agricultural Services, Davis Enterprises, Inc. Harris-Crane, Inc. Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 3950 N. W. Yeon Avenue 
Inc. 919 S. Perry St. 221 S. Church St. 805 Dun Bldg. Portiand 10, Ore. 
402 Flour Exchange Bidg. Dayton 1, Ohio Charlotte, N.C. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 650 West 8th South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2 La Budde Feed & Grain Carroll Swanson Sales Co. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arch Sales Co. R. D. Erwin Co. . uade Cedar Rapids, lowa 16th & Carolina St 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 838 Third National Bank 0. Mi — 620 Des Moines Bidg. San F aroun C: if 
Denver 16, Colo. Bidg. ee Se t. Des Moines 9, lowa n Francisco 19, Calif. 
Greeley, Colo. 3, Tena. Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. South 
P. R. Markley, Inc. P. 0. Box 1663 
4 emical, Inc. Lafayette Bldg. Boise, Idaho North 809 Washington 
Chemical Co. 301 South First St. Philadelphia, Pa Spokane 1, Wash 
1400 St. Louis Avenue Effingham, I11. sie P. 0. Box 1188 pokane 1, Wash, 
Kansas City 7, Mo. Pless & Sheahan Dallas 9, Texas J. F. Young Co. 
700 East 17th St. Grandone, Inc. P. 0. Box 2654 1422 E. 6th St. 3270 Southside Ave. 
Wichita, Kansas Needham, Mass. Memphis 2, Tenn. Los Angeles 21, Calif. Cincinnati, Ohio 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) « POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. - 7250 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, IMinois - 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, P. 0. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Broiler Production 
Showing Increase in 


North Central Area 


MADISON, WIS.—Growing broiler 
production in Wisconsin and other 
north central areas is reported. 

While not a major part of the 
broiler industry, the area is said to 
be showing some significant increases 
in production of broilers for markets 
in the region. 

The Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service recently pointed out 
that the state’s broiler production 
continued to grow during 1957, with 
the number of birds produced up 
some 12% from the previous year. 

The broiler operation fits in well 
on many general farms, the report 
said, and the state’s broiler industry 
is mainly a farm operation. 

The A-G Cooperative, which oper- 
ates in several counties, produced 2% 
million birds last year, after adding 20 
large houses to its production facili- 
ties. These houses increased capacity 
by 200,000 birds. They are located 
on general dairy farms to adé diversi- 
fication to the farm operation, ex- 
tension agents said. The cooperative 
was planning to add another 20 houses 
to its capacity during 1958. 

Meanwhile, trade reports also note 
that some feed companies in the area 
are encouraging expansion of broiler 
production in Wisconsin, Iowa and 
other sections. Some persons look 
for a significant increase. 

The Wisconsin extension service, in 
an annual report, also noted that 
the cattle feeding industry has_ be- 
gun to move ahead in corn-producing 
sections of the state, with imports of 
feeder cattle increasing. 


Broiler Council Plans 


More Promotion Effort 


RICHMOND, VA.—The National 
Broiler Council’s program committee, 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., recently re- 
viewed progress on this year’s Chick- 
n-Que campaign and set the stage for 
an expanded program which will in- 
clude food editor tours of the broiler 
industry and awards for the best 
supporting activities for Chick-n-Que. 

The group—Charles Vantress is 
chairman—is responsible for mapping 
the sales promotional and service ac- 
tivities of the council. 

The food editor tours were recom- 
mended by the group after it was 
pointed out that most of the food 
editors for high circulation media, 
such as the national magazines, syn- 
dicates, television and radio networks, 
look at the broiler industry some- 
what as a byproduct of the rest of 
the poultry industry. 

The tours will be designed to give 
the editors a first hand view of the 
industry, and wili stress the idea 
that the broiler is high in protein, 
low in fat and calories, and econom- 
ical. 


BREWER'S DRIED YEAST 
for Animals, Fish and Poultry 


NORTHWEST BREWERS’ YEAST, Inc. 
701 Manomin Ave. St. Paul 7, Mins. 
PHONE: Midway 5-5588 


Make sure 


Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES females ! 
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ing added to a feed mixture. Specific 
objectionable materials for which 
substitutes cannot readily be made 


can be masked with reasonable THE MIXER THAT MEETS 


amounts of flavor and other such 


small blessings are numerous. For | EVERY MIXING RECUR =: 


being established.” 


example, it is possible to spray feed Les 
for ruminants so that sparrows and -——~ 
other wild birds are not problems at WITH | 
finishing yards. Also, the flavors of 
medicaments have been masked so MIXING AND 
that they are more readily accep- | 
table.” | BLENDING ACTION 
Dr. Kare concluded: Domestic ani- | mixes DRY MATERIALS: 
mals, like ourselves, can adjust to a 
wide range of diets insofar as taste @ Feeds 
. is concerned. Where they are given a © Minerals & Vitamins 
choice, they will demonstrate pref- | 
DAIRYIN erences. These are influenced by a | ® Fertilizers, etc 
etiie G a host of variables ranging from color | \ and mixing action. Even trace mater- 
and temperature to shape and con- | DRY MATERIALS con end completely 
| sistency. There is no simple answer, | uniformity, guaranteed -~= 
BETTER DAIRYING — Wirthmore no universally suitable flavor, that | ® Molasses z. z. / 
after after Sag SEND TODAY 
Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., has | will solve all the problems of animal | ® Fish Solubles “9 - FOR FREE 
published the 6th edition of Better taste. The value of catering to the DESCRIPTIVE 
Dairying. The recently-revised book | animal's sense of taste is only now | Animal Fats, etc. RAPIDS. MACHINERY 
i’ will be given to farmers by Wirth- / 88, 11th Street arion, lowa 


more feed distributors. Consisting of 
152 pages, it covers various phases 
of dairy management and feeding. 


CORNELL 


(Continued from page 24) 


themselves, that is in water, appeal 
to the fowl. Further, the scientists 
have studied feeds in which one or 
more of the ingredients would be 
classified as objectionable. It can be 
demonstrated that the feed can be 
made more attractive by removing 
the objectionable flavor or masking 
q it. 
“The task of improving a feed al- 
ready highly acceptable presents a 
more complicated problem,” Dr. Kare 
said. “However, is there any point in 
making feed more attractive to ani- 
mals? Unless one can demonstrate 
that an animal will eat more, will be 
more productive, or will be more ef- 
ficient, are we interested in adding 
flavor to a ration? In our opinion, no 
generally acceptable evidence has 
been published to indicate that any 
commercial feed flavor has these 
qualities. Those commercial flavors 
we have tested have a questionable 
appeal to domestic animals, let alone 
a stimulating effect on consumption 
of feed or the efficacy of its utiliza- 
tion. It requires no scientific courage 
j to observe that it is improbable that 
in a normal animal a flavor could 
| create hunger, prevent satiety and 
\ maintain appetite and in addition in- 
fluence metabolism so as to improve 
efficiency. Even if such a flavor were 
available, it is doubtful that it would 
be effective with all domestic animals 
without exception, regardless of age 
or sex.” 
Dr. Kare went on to say that it is 
possible to suggest some areas where 
information on the use of flavors is 


LEADERS IN 
FORMULA FEEDS 
REGULARLY USE 


SPENCER 
KELLOGG 


OIL SEED MEALS 
LINSEED 


OIL MEAL 


SOYBEAN 


OIL MEAL 


already practical and further appli- L 
cations can be expected. ad 
“If one considers one species at a ts 
time,” he said, “it is possible to rec- = 
ognize highly offensive materials be- fl C OTTO Ni & = i D 


OIL MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE 
LOCATED AT: 

Bellevue 2-8201 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Buffalo CL 5850 Long Beach HE 2-4954 
Chicago FR 2-3437 Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Decatur 5365 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Egg Shell Quality 


begins with 


EGGSHELL 


BRAND 
Oyster Shell 


Poultrymen are being told the EGG- 
SHELL BRAND story in advertise- 
ments and point-of-purchase displays 
wherever EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster 
Shell is sold. 

Take advantage of this complete 
promotional program. Sell the really 
digestible, soft reef shell that has 
become the standard of the industry. 
EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 

a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


+ 


— 
| 
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| 
SPENCER KELL AND SONS, INC. 
UE, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. DECATUL 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


July 27-Aug. 2—Executive Devel- 
opment in Management School; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Har- 
old E. Ford, secretary, Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 12-13—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 


Sept. 12 — Iowa Conference for 
Feed Salesmen and Dealers (formerly 
Iowa Nutrition Conference) Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; chm., Dr. 
Walter Woods, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 


Nov. %7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Longview, Wash.; 
sponsored by State College of Wash- 
ington and Washington State Feed 
Assn.; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Tennessee Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. 


| Warfield, 602 American Trust Bldg., 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 


1959 


Jan. 29-30—Oregon Animal Indus- 
try Conference; Oregon State Col- 


lege, Corvallis; sponsored by Oregon 
State College and Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; sec., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 24-25—Virginia Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; co-chm. Wm. G. 
Ritchie, J. S. Ritchie & Sons, Peters- 
burg, Va., and Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
fessor Dairy Science, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

May 8-10— Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Chica- 
go; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 26-28 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Denton, Md.; chm., John 
Asher, R.F.D. No. 2, Box 35-A, 
Georgetown, Del. 

June 27-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; conv. sec., Rachel Beauchamp, 
110 St. Paul Street, East, Montreal, 
Canada. 

June 28-July 1 — Georgia Feed 


THIS IS 
eee’, 


a vastly improved 


method of moving grain, 
grain products and feeds 
whether in natural, ground 
or pelletized form. 


To the present advantages of convenience 


and cleanliness already existing in air 


conveying, another “plus” has been added: 
GENTLE handling of the product. Now, at last, 
the damage te grains caused by vacuum 
cyclones and rotary feeder valves has been 
ELIMINATED—by the introduction of the 
Robinson JET AIRLEG, which offers these 


outstanding features: 


© NO vacuum cyclones or rotary valves to 


damage materials. 


© NO long suction lines to become plugged. 


© NO moving parts in conveying line. 


© Fast loading—capacities up to 30 tons 


per hour. 


© High lift and long carry over any reasonable 


distances. 
© Qwner can readily instail the unit. 


© Simple and economical to operate and 


maintain. 


© Same unit portable or stationary for 
maximum flexibility. 


© Seven different sizes. 


Regardless of how you are now moving grains, you 
should get the facts on this new, trouble-free 


method of materials handling. 


Write today for complete details—no obligation. If 
you have a special problem, describe it and let a 


Robinson engineer solve it. 


MATERIAL 
ENTERS HERE 


\ 
it 


| 


N 


~ 


{ 


ARROWS SHOW FLOW 
OF AIR FROM COMPRESSOR 


How maferial moves through the JET AIRLEG | 
MATERIAL MOVEMENT 
A Division of i 
2 Drawn in by suction 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


80-W FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


3 Carried away by low-pressure air 


Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Wilwington Island, Savannah, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 
Peachtree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5. 

July 3—Arkansas Swine Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; sec., Paul R. No- 
land, University of Arkansas. 


July 8-9 — Cornell Poultrymen’s 
Get -Together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

July 22-25— American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 68rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 

June 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Harold E. Ford, secretary, Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Aug. 4-5—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas; 
sec., E. E. Brown, Assistant State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Aug. 5-6— Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul O. 
Hughes, P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, 8.C. 


Aug. 18— National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Aug. 18-19-—-Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by Kentucky Feed 
& Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., Fred H. Schardt, Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 
Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Sept. 7-°—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton - Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 


SSeS 


For 28 Years Have Been a Proven and 
Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
Now — New 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE 2-2-5 


and 
LACTO-ZYME 


are even higher in Soe enzymes based 
on latest experimental! data. These products 
carry a number of Enzymes, including Pro- 
teolytic {action on proteins), Amylolytic: 
Zymase, Maltose and invertase (action on 
starches, sugars and fiber), Catalytic, Lac- 
tic Ferments and others. 


These Active Factors Con Be Added to 
YOUR FEEDS 
At Little or No Extra Cost 


You will be hearing more and more about 
Enzymes in nutrition. Why not have them 
in your s now? 


Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe Illinois 


New Listings | 
For the convenience of readers who | : 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
. for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will | 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. ) 
eee 
\ 
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CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 
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Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, | Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 


University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Servicemen’s Conference; University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
chm., W. R. Rice, Poultry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
lents Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., 
Prof. E. L. Stephenson, Department 
of Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 

Sept. 23-24—Iowa Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, Des Meines, Iowa; sec., Le- 
Roy Kruskop, 4091, Douglas Ave., 
Ames, Iowa. 

Sept. 25-27—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Penn-Sheraten 
Hotel, Pittsburgh; Pa.; sec., Richard 
I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

Oct. 9— Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. C. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 

Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 


te 
sc Sith Col dal 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fia. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
Chemical Co. 


1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., P. Paul 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 14-16—Association of Ameri- 


-NOW ...Load or Unload Bulk Feed r 


with the PAMCO Back Saver 
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i 

SEMI-TRAILER UNIT (above) BULK-BAG BOX 

i @ Swivelling discharge auger and 
| 
| 
| 


@ Minimum breakage of pellets. 
@ All hydraulic unit with all controls on pee 
dividually. Conv 


rear corner of box 
@ Pamco engineered swivelling and re- mounted on your grain box 
for complete information write: 
PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. COMPANY 
KEOTA, IOWA PHONE: ME 63071 
OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, Colorado, and Portland, Ore. 


This is the lab that tests the meal 


that’s mixed in special formula blends 


to make hi-energy protein feeds 


that poultry and livestock thrive on 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Look to Honeymead for 

a complete selection of 

soybean products: 

e 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Hi-energy Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Telephone: Mankato 7911 
TWX 541 
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Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
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July 27-Aug. 2—Executive Devel- 
opment in Management School; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Har- 
old E. Ford, secretary, Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 12-13—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 


Sept. 12 — Iowa Conference for 
Feed Salesmen and Dealers (formerly 
Iowa Nutrition Conference) Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; chm., Dr. 
Walter Woods, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 


Nov. %7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Longview, Wash.; 
sponsored by State College of Wash- 
ington and Washington State Feed 
Assn.; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Tennessee Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. 


_ Warfield, 602 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


1959 


Jan. 29-30—Oregon Animal Indus- 
try Conference; Oregon State Col- 


lege, Corvallis; sponsored by Oregon 
State College and Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; sec., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 24-25—Virginia Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; co-chm., Wm. G. 
Ritchie, J. S. Ritchie & Sons, Peters- 
burg, Va., and Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
fessor Dairy Science, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

May 8-10— Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Chica- 
go; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 26-28 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Denton, Md.; chm., John 
Asher, R.F.D. No. 2, Box 35-A, 
Georgetown, Del. 

June 27-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; conv. sec., Rachel Beauchamp, 
110 St. Paul Street, East, Montreal, 
Canada. 

June 28-July 1 — Georgia Feed 


THIS IS 
eee’. 


a vastly improved 


method of moving grain, 
grain products and feeds 
whether in natural, ground 
or pelletized form. 


To the present advantages of convenience 


and cleanliness already existing in air 


conveying, another “plus” has been added: 
GENTLE handling of the product. Now, at last, 
the damage to grains caused by vacuum 
cyclones and rotary feeder valves has been 
ELIMINATED—by the introduction of the 
Robinson JET AIRLEG, which offers these 


outstanding features: 


@ NO vacuum cyclones or rotary valves to 


damage materials. 


© NO long suction lines to become plugged. 


© NO moving parts in conveying line. 


© Fast loading—capacities up to 30 tons 


per hour. 


© High lift and long carry over any reasonable 


distances. 
© Qwner can readily install the unit. 


© Simple and economical to operate and 


maintain. 


© Same unit portable or stationary for 
maximum flexibility. 


© Seven different sizes. 


Regardless of how you are now moving grains, you 
should get the facts on this new, trouble-free 


method of materials handling. 


Write today for complete details—no obligation. If 
you have a special problem, describe it and let a 


Robinson engineer solve it. 


MATERIAL 
j ENTERS HERE 


A Division of 
Morse Boulger Destructor Co 


How maferial moves through the JET AIRLEG 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


80-W FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


ARROWS SHOW FLOW 
OF AIR FROM COMPRESSOR 


i 


FLOW 
AREA 


1 Pulled down by gravity 


MATERIAL MOVEMENT 


2 Drawn in by suction 
3 Carried away by low-pressure air 


Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Wilwington Island, Savannah, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 
Peachtree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5. 

July 3—Arkansas Swine Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; sec., Paul R. No- 
land, University of Arkansas. 


July 8-9 — Cornell Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

July 22-25— American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention megr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 68rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 

June 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Harold E. Ford, secretary, Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Aug. 4-5—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas; 
sec., E. E. Brown, Assistant State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Aug. 5-6— Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul O. 
Hughes, P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Aug. 18— National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Blidg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Aug. 18-19—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by Kentucky Feed 
& Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., Fred H. Schardt, Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 
Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton - Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 


For 28 Years Have Been a Proven and 
Dependable Source of 


Now — New 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE 2-2-5 
ond 


LACTO-ZYME 


are even higher in Pipastive enzymes based 
on latest experimental data. These products 
carry a number of Enzymes, including Pro- 
teolytic faction on proteins), Amylolytic: 
Zymase, Maltose and invertase (action on 
starches, sugars and fiber), Catalytic, Lac- 
tic Ferments and ers. 


These Active Factors Can Be Added to 
YOUR FEEDS 
At Little or No Extra Cost 
You will be hearing more and more about 


Enzymes in nutrition. Why not have them 
in your feeds now? 


Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe Illinois 
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CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 
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Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, | Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 


University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Servicemen’s Conference; University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
chm., W. R. Rice, Poultry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., 
Prof. E. L. Stephenson, Department 
of Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 


Sept. 23-24—Iowa Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Le- 
Roy Kruskop, 409'4 Douglas Ave., 
Ames, Iowa. 

Sept. 25-27—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh; Pa.; sec., Richard 
I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 


Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

Oct. 9— Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. C. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 

Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fia. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
Chemical Co. 

1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC compiex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. | 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. | 


Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., P. Paul 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 14-16—Association of Ameri- 
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This is the lab that tests the meal 


that’s mixed in special formula blends 


to make hi-energy protein feeds 


that poultry and livestock thrive on 


Look to Honeymead for 

a complete selection of 

soybean products: 

e 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Hi-energy Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Telephone: Mankato 7911 
TWX 541 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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ADVERTISING CAPS for eee 
the Most in Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 1, Minn. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT—Bos KiverT, associates BA 1-037 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 
ugredients 


you ARE ALWAYS AHEAD WITH 
Liqua-Solid 


DRY FLAVORS 


Double Strength 
TASTE ENGINEERING, INC., 1401 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 20-21—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by University of California and Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-24 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3 — Florida Nutrition 


Conference; cruise from Miami to 


for extra capacity ty and faster unloading 


the BIGGER BOTTOM 


Bulky Broadbottom says . . 


“Bigger Bottom means 
lower center of gravity!" 


. . and you can haul more 
tonnage here. 


. and steeper sides 
mean cleaner unloading. 


. and wider conveyor. 


unloads faster!" 


The “bigger bottom” of the Dorsey Bulkmaster is 
its exclusive 36-inch-wide belt-over-chain conveyor 
that can’t slip and automatically maintains true align- 
ment. Bulkmaster augers are extra-big, too, to handle 
the increased volume moved by the wide belt: Vertical 
auger has 12” diameter; horizontal and final dis- 
charge augers—9”. 


Bulkmaster’s speedy unloading means more profits 


for you! 
Model B-H features also apply 
to Trailer Transport Model BT-H. 
Air-Unloading Bulkmasters also in 
“bigger bottom” design. 
TRAILERS 
ELBA, ALABAMA 


Self- Unloading 
Bulk Feed and Materia! Bodies 
MODEL B-H 


More Bulkmaster Quality Features 


Completely Hydraulic Unloading System with four motors 
so speed of belt and augers can be regulated. 


19’ Unloading Height with 14’ final discharge auger. 


Safer Unloading—conveyor or augers automatically stop if 
foreign matter obstructs the system. 


By-Pass Doors for easy unloading directly into pits. 
. +» Many more features make Bulkmaster your best buy! 
For the FULL STORY, see your Dorsey Distributor or 


Mail Coupon for 
Literature 


Dorsey Trailers 
Elba, Alabama 


Please send literature on the Dorsey Bulkmaster 
line of (check one or both): 


Bulk Bulk Transports__._ 
Name 


| St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


| of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Norman Geco 


SEDBERRY REPRESENTATIVE — 
H. Z. Smith, vice president of J. B. 
Sedberry, Inc., Franklin, Tenn., has 
announced that Geco Sales Engineer- 
ing Products, Los Angeles, is sales 
and service representative in Arizona 
and southern California for Sedberry. 
Norman Geco, head of the Geco or- 
ganization, majored in engineering at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Before forming his own firm, 
he was western district sales man- 
ager of the shaft seal division of Gits 
Brothers and field representative fcr 
a number of allied component air- 
craft engine parts producers. 


Nassau, British West Indies; chm., J. 
P. Feaster, Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Nutrition, University 


Nov. 2-5—National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C., sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Nov. 12-14—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; American Royal Bidg., 
Kansas City; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; exec. vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 


Nov. 13-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 14—Midwest Custom Milling 
School; American Royal Bidg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF; 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.AC. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamir: D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N © Madison!, Wis. & 
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RUSSIAN FEED MEN 
TO TOUR U.S. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that formula feed men will be among 
the Russian agricultural delegates 
who will tour the U.S. in 1959 under 
the cultural, technical and education- 
al exchange plan. This summer and 
early fall the USDA will send six 
agricultural groups to Russia, and the 
Soviet Union will send a similar num- 
ber to the U.S. Three additional 
groups from each country will par- 
ticipate in the exchange in 1959, in- 
cluding the Russian formula feed men. 


Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


1959 


Jan. 26-28—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


dan. 28-30—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Hous- 
ton; exec. vice pres., Joseph Chris- 
man, Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 6-7—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., A. E. Eisenmenger, 2200 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 12-13 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 13-15—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries’ Fact Finding 
Conference; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, 59 E. Madi- 
son, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb, 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., R. B. Kel- 
ley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock | 


Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 

March 1-8—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

March 11-18—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Shamrock Hil- 
ton, Houston, Texas; exec. vice pres- 
ident, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. Ninth 
Street Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

April 80-May 2—Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 11-18—American Feed Manu- 


OILS 
Feeding INGREDIENTS 


Packing House By-Products 
IVAN SCANLAN & CO. 
5005 Lyndale Avense So, MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 

TAYLOR 3-7253 


and MEAT PROTEINS 


Find Out Why . . . WRITE 


NATIONAL RENDERERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Organized in 1933 
30 M. LA SALLE $7. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 
Phone FR 2-3289 


EACH WEEK FEED MEN 
IN 46 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Read... 
FEEDSTUFFS 
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facturers Assn, Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show; Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago; sec., W. T. 
Diamond, 58 W. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, TL. 


Joins Commodity Firm 


CHICAGO—Michael Newborg, who 
has been responsible for economic re- 
search work in dairy and poultry 
products for Armour & Co. during the 
past several years, has joined the firm 
of John H. Noble & Co., commodity 
consultant, Chicago. He will continue 
to work in the field of poultry and 
egg prices, markets and planning in 
his new connection. 


CATTLE FEEDING FIRM 
FRESNO, CAL.—A new business 
here is the Central Valley Cattle 
Feeders, Inc. Thomas W. Simpson 
and John and Risto Pestorich of 
Fresno are owners of the firm which 
was established with capital of 


- DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets 
Bagged ° 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


Crumbles 
Bulk 


$25,000. 


MIXTUA 


PPROCADIAN 


PROCADIAN UREA 
PUTS PROFITS FEED 


When you use PROCADIAN Urea as an ingredient 
in your mixed feeds and concentrates for cattle and 
sheep, you and your customers benefit many ways. 
PROCADIAN Urea is an economical, concentrated 
source of protein for ruminants. It also is a quick 
source of nitrogen for the micro-organisms that build 
protein and also break down roughage into digestible 
form. With PROCADIAN Urea they work faster and 
better to give cattle and sheep improved feed value 
from all the roughage they eat. 

The high concentration of PROCADIAN Urea 
helps you put everything else in the feed bag that is 
needed to build high feed efficiency—vitamins, min- 
erals, energy and other essentials. Your formulating 
job is easier when you use PROCADIAN Urea. 


This year Nitrogen Division is again expanding its 
urea production facilities, already the nation’s largest. 
You can get PROCADIAN Urea promptly in 
quantity, pure, fresh, free-flowing and packed in 
moisture-resistant bags. You also get the sales-building 
advantages of powerful PROCADIAN advertising 
that tells your customers to “look for urea on the tag.” 
When you need urea, it pays to buy PROCADIAN! 


NITROGEN 


Hopewell, Va., P.O.Drawer 131 .......... Cedar 9-6301 
Ironton, Ohio, P.O. BOK 9B Ironton 8-4366 
Omaha 7, Neb., P.0.Box 166 ...............0 Bellevue 1464 


Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St. ............. Temple 3-2801 
Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. .............. Alpine 3-6676 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N.E. Jackson 2-7805 
Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 
Columbia, Mo., P.0.Box 188 ............ Gibson 2-4040 
indianapolis 20, Ind., 6060 College Ave. .... Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.0.Box 869 ............. Kalamazoo 5-8676 


St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. ........ Midway 5-9141 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. .... Yukon 2-6840 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. .......... Hanover 2-7300 


Export Sales Office, New York 6, N. Y. ........ Hanover 2-7300 


DIVISION 
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| 
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NOW. an nf-180 in your rabbit feeds 


See details on page 78 


Oregon Feed Man 


Dies Following Stroke 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Leslie Arthur 
Walrad, founder of the Gresham 
(Ore.) Feed & Seed, died recently 
following a stroke. He had been in a 
Portland hospital two weeks follow- 
ing the attack and had never re- 
gained consciousness. 

Mr. Walrad was 59. He had moved 
to Portland with his family at the 
age of 12 and to Gresham in the year 
1913. After attending Reed College, 
Portland, he went into the mercan- 
tile business with his father. Follow-’ 
ing his father’s death in 1935 he 
formed the Gresham Feed & Seed. 
Ernie Warner joined him in the opera- 
tion of the firm in 1936, and the two 
of them were active in its manage- 
ment until Mr. Gresham’s death. 


Feed Debt 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Indebtedness of 
Orange county dairy farmers to the 


THE WESTERN FEEDLOTS REPORT... 


"FROM A FASTER START TO A FINER FINISH, 


FEED 'EM DYNAFAC!" 


"You can almost see them growing 

those slick hair coats and big briskets 
are what I like. . no scours at all 
Since we started feeding Dynafac ... 
man, what a difference in feed costs!" 


These are the comments being made by 
feedlot operators all over the West. 
They have proved it to themselves...and 
So can you...that feeding Dynafac gives 
bigger profits. That is because it takes 
less feed per pound of gain. 


Operators report good results using 
both Dynafac and hormones, either oral 
Or implant. Each additive works in its 


own way to give you improved efficiency. 
Not a hormone, Dynafac remains in the 
intestinal tract to do its job—controls 
harmful bacteria and fungi without dis-— 
turbing beneficial organisms in the 
paunch. 


Dynafac costs less than a penny a 
head per day! Feeders tell us they get 
their best weight gains and feed conver-— 
sion feeding this low-cost additive at 
the 2-gram—per—head—per-—day level. 


You, too, can make bigger profits by 
feeding Dynafac. Why not get it into 
your feed now? 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dynafac is distributed nationally for Armour by the Chemical Department, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Write us for further information. 


ANIMATED DISPLAY — Sterling 
Salt, the farm and feed division of 
the International Salt Co., Scranton, 
Pa,, announces a new animated dis- 
play designed to direct attention to 
the value of feeding salt free choice 
to livestock. The display has a cow’s 
head which rocks back and forth 
while its flexible tongue licks a sim- 
ulated Sterling salt block. The dis- 
play is now being set up in farm 
stores throughout Sterling’s sales 
territory. 


county’s feed dealers was 12 to 15% 
higher during the first three months 
of 1958 than in the same period a 
year ago. According to A. F. Cribbett, 
assistant county agent, a survey he 
made indicated some feed dealers had 
extended credit for dairy feeds for 
as long as 90 days. Mr. Cribbett 
said in numerous instances an in- 
crease in the herd size was a reason 
for the higher indebtedness. 


CONTRACT AWARDED 

LYONS, KANSAS — Lyons Coop- 
erative Assn. has awarded a contract 
for erection of a 250,000-bu. capacity 
elevator here to Chalmers & Bor- 
ton, Hutchinson, Kansas. Built of 
concrete, the new structure will be 
ready for use Oct. 1, and will cost 
$95,000. W. D. Regier is manager of 
the firm. 
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FREY FEED CO.—A grain bank plan has built volume for the Frey Feed Co., 


Gilman, II. 


on the plan. 


Grain Bank Plan Accounts 
For 90% of Firms Volume 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


For almost seven years the Frey 
Feed Co., Gilman, IIl., has been using 
a grain bank plan, and Carl Hasbar- 
ger, manager, says that more than 
90% of the firm’s feed business is 
done on the basis of the plan. 

While storage capacity of the Frey 
Feed Co. is small, only 3,000 bu., the 
firm uses about 1,000 bu. per week 
of corn. This reduces the storage 
amount and makes room for more 
corn to come in. 

“We do not charge anything for 
the storage of corn and oats on the 
grain bank plan,” reports Mr. Has- 
barger, “and we have many dairy, 
hog and poultry feed customers who 
use sizeable amounts of feed regu- 
larly. For instance, we have some 
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in reducing... | 


words? We offer concise suggestions for your advertising 


copy. 


. technical language to easy-to-understand “common rman” 


, since it was started by the firm seven years ago. Storage capacity 
of the firm pictured above is only 3,000 bu., 
pointment schedule works out to the satisfaction of the customers and the 
firm. Carl Hasbarger, manager, said 90% of the firm’s feed business is done 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, 


t MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION, EVALUATION, FORMULATION 


but processing of grain on an ap- 


owners who take three tons of feed 
at a time, seasonally.” 

Mr. Hasbarger says he likes the 
grain bank plan because it enables 
him to do feed processing on an ap- 
pointment basis for the most part. 
Regular grain bank customers will 
telephone and ask to have one, two 
or three tons of feed delivered, draw- 
ing the grain from the bank. At the 
time of phone call, Mr. Hasbarger 
arranges with the farmer the time 
the feed is to be delivered. He can 
check his mixing account book and 
see when he can do the work and 
get the processed feed back to the 
farmer. 

“Most of our regular accounts know 
that they have to call us two or 
three days ahead to get the feed 
when they want it,” says Mr. Has- 
barger. “They know we work more 
or less on an appointment basis, and 
very few of them wait to call until 
they are just about out of feed. This | 


kind of schedule helps us to handle 
our labor force and our machinery | 
more efficiently, too.” 


Plan Saves Time 


If the farmer did not use the grain | 
bank plan he might bring a load of 
grain to the mill some morning, ex- 


1801 S. 


ILLINOIS STREET 


no waste. 


% Designed For Fast Loading and 
Unloading Without Bridging 


% Thorough Uniform Mixing 
% Dust-Tight Positive Bagger 


Special agitating arms prevent bridging and assures 
quick, clean emptying of mix. Easy to install and 
operate with present equipment. Loads top or bottom 
—clean, fast ... 
veyor tube thoroughly distributes ingredients—cuts 
mixing time. Bagger has positive, non-jamming cut- 
off valve, operating in a dust-tight housing. Ball 
bearing equipped screw conveyor is “balanced” for 
quiet, smooth operation. Motor mounted as desired. 
All-steel, electric welded construction throughout. 
Available in 3 capacities: 2000, 3000 and 4000 Ibs. 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
Write for Literature and Name of Nearest Distributor 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


“Flinger” at top of con- 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


MORE PROFIT when 


your customers feed... 
3 


Dex-Mo-Lass containing dextrose, the quick energy sugar, helps put 
animals and poultry in prime market condition. . . . Appetizing 
Dex-Mo-Lass gives animals the extra nourishment needed for faster 
gains. 


Free-flowing Dex-Mo-Lass is convenient’ and easy to handle, Cus- 
tomers add it to rations without the difficulties of liquid molasses. 
Makes possible greater molasses concentration in your feeds. 


Dex-Mo-Lass is a blend of corn sugar molasses (Hydrol), corn oil 
’ meal and corn gluten meal. 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, |OWA 


q 
FORDS 
| 
PROVED ON-THE-FARM | 
| lity products. ty 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


mf the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


S. WILSON Co. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


pecting to get immediate service. 
However, he might find, Mr. Has- 
barger points out, that there are four 
or five farmers ahead of him, each 
with considerable grain to be proces- 
sed into feed. Thus the farmer often 
has to wait one, two hours or more, 
depending upon the amount of work 
the previous farmers want. Time is 
valuable to farmers today, says Mr. 
Hasbarger, and few of them want 
to wait. Therefore, he thinks that 
the grain bank plan is good for the 
average farmer. 

“We find that most of our custo- 
mers rarely run out of feed when they 
operate on the grain bank plan,” 
says this feed mill manager. “The 
grain is here at the mill, and all the 
farmer needs to do is phone us, tell 
us what he wants and when he wants 
it delivered. Weather makes very 
little difference. Formerly, some 
farmers delayed trips to town to get 
balanced feed during bad weather 
or during rush or seasonal work. The 


Sell rabbit 


Furazolidone in your 
feeds prevents 
diarrheal enteritis and 
Pastuerella-type 
pneumonia 


Nf-180 gives your rabbit feeds a new 
selling “extra”. . . disease-fighting 
power added to your already high 
nutritional benefits. Feeding trials 
show a continuous level of 1 pound 
nf-180 per ton of complete feed. .. 


@ Reduces enteritis in young stock 


@ Cuts pneumonia cases in young 
rabbits 


® Significantly reduces pneumonia 
deaths in does 

@ Increases weaning percentage by 
7% 

@ Boosts average weaning weights 
by more than 1% lb. per fryer. 


Disease-fighting nf-180 belongs to 


growers new protection 
against enteritis and pneumonia 


a new class of drugs — the nitrofur- 
ans, which destroy germs that may 
have built-up resistance to antibi- 
otics or sulfa drugs. 

“Lifesaving nitrofurans” control 
disease by upsetting germs’ nutri- 
tional balance and starving them to 
death. This unique ability enables 
you touse the nitrofurans year after 
year without danger of germs build- 
ing resistance. 

What’s more, nf-180 protects rab- 
bits from disease without causing 
harmful side effects. It is non-toxic 
... Safe to use even on the youngest 
rabbits. And there’s no danger of 
drug residues in the meat. Nf-180 is 
used up as it works .. . it can be 
fed right up to market time. 


One of those lifesaving 
mitrofurans 


germ killers that last 


Add up all the advantages of ni- 
180 and you'll see it pays to add its 
disease-fighting power to your rab- 
bit feeds. Recommend feed with nf- 
180 to your growers. You'll assure 
more customer satisfaction with 
your feeds... and they’ll market the 
slickest, healthiest rabbits ever. It 
costs so little that your customers 
can’t afford to be without it. 

If you don’t have nf-180 on hand, 
contact your Hess & Clark represen- 
tative, or Feed Products Division, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, CHIO 


grain bank plan by-passes such de- 
lays. Under the plan, we have a steady 
flow of business and the customers 
stick with us.” 

The firm makes some feed under 
its own brand, the Hi Cal label. 

About 60% of its volume is in 
poultry feeds, about 30% hog feed and 
10% in dairy feeds. A farmer who 
comes to the mill to get his feed 
gets a $2 ton discount. 


Feeder Meetings 

The firm also handles Master Mix 
feeds and arranges for occasional feed- 
er meetings with the company’s as- 
sistance. Usually about 80 to 100 
persons attend the meetings out of 
a 200-farmer invitation list. Mr. Has- 
barger sees this attendance as evi- 
dence that farmers in this area are 
keenly interested in a balanced feed- 
ing program and wish to keep abreast 
of new developments in the field. 

The Frey Feed Co. is owned by 
the Frey Hybrid Corn Co. which does 
business over a wide area of the 
Midwest. Its offices are adjacent to 
the thriving feed mill. 

“Thus far we do not have much 
trouble with collections,” says Mr. 
Hasbarger. “We know our regular 
customers quite well, and know their 
sources of income because we have 
pay-date agreements with them. 
Usually they meet their obligations. 
Under the grain bank plan, where 
we have the farmer’s grain, he is 
not likely to go elsewhere for feed, 
and he also wants to keep his credit 
good.” 


<i 


Joins Delaware Staff 


NEWARK, DEL.—Wesley G. Smith, 
who is to receive his doctor’s degree 
from Iowa State College this sum- 
mer, has joined the staff of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at the University of Delaware. He 
obtained his bachelor of science de- 
gree from the University of Manitoba 
in 1951 and his master of science 
degree from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1953. He served as economist 
for the economics division of the Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture in 
Winnipeg from 1952 to 1955. 


NEW GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—Two 
city building permits for grain stor- 
age tanks have been issued. A permit 
for $84,000 was issued to the Bunge 
Corp., operator of the Katy Elevator. 
Bartlett & Co. received a $194,775 
permit for foundation and millwright 
work for six tanks at the Riverrail 
elevator. It had already obtained a 
$274,260 permit for the erection of 
the tanks. 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4010 Board of Trade Blidg.|) 


Wabash 27322 Chicago 4, Ill.| 
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April Poultry Output 
6% Higher Than Last 
Year; Red Meat Down 


WASHINGTON — Poultry meat 
output for April totaled 371 miilion 


pounds, ready-to-cook basis — 12% 
above March and 6% above April, 
1957. 


This was reported recently by the 
crop reporting board, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Commercial meat pro- 
duction includes slaughter in feder- 
al-inspected and other commercial 
slaughter plants, but excludes farm 
slaughter. 

The report said the output of red 
meat by commercial slaughter plants 
totaled 1,987 million pounds in April 

4% above the March output of 
1,908 million pounds, but 3% below 
the 2,041 million pounds produced in 
April, 1957. 

Production of red meat for the 
first four months of 1958 totaled 7,- 
971 million pounds. This was 7% be- 
low the 8,605 million pounds produced 
in the corresponding period of 1957. 
Of the January-April volume, 4,181 
million pounds were beef. down 9% 
from last year; 375 million pounds 
were veal, down 18%; 3,182 million 
pounds were pork, down 4%, and 233 
million pounds were lamb and mut- 
ton, down 5% from 1957 


Beef production in April totaled 
1,024 million pounds, 4% above 
March, 6% below April, 1957; April 


veal production was 91 million pounds, 
1% below March, 19% below April, 
1957; pork production for April to- 
taled 807 million pounds, 4% above 
March and 3% above April, 1957; the 
output of lamb and mutton in April 
was 65 million pounds, 16% above 
March and 14% above April, 1957. 


Says Implants No Help 


To Breeding Heifers 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Stilbestrol im- 
plants are not yet recommended for 
beef herd replacement heifers, ac- 
cording to a University of Nebraska 
researcher, Dr. John Matsushima 
The animal husbandry professor at 
the university reported that re- 
sponses of replacement heifers fed 
stilbestrol were inconsistent in ex- 
periments at the Colorado experi- 
ment station. 

Heifers that were fed stilbestrol 
gained considerably more than the 


HERE’S WHY - - - 
W-W HAMMERMILLS 


HAVE THE QUALITY 
AND ECONOMY FOR 
LOW COST GRINDING... 


W-W's exclusive grinding principle— 
with patented Star eye 
less horsepower, yet it's so powerful 
that you don't even have to pregrind 
ear corn. Smooth performance . . 
quality construction . . . variety of 
standard sizes or custom made. 


ALWAYS HAVE 
NG 


Write for Literature and Prices. 
Liberal Time Payment Plan Available. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market Wichita 4, Kansas 
Dept. 311 


control group in their first ‘trial. 
However, in their second trial the 
results were reversed. 

The work at Colorado has been 
with oral treatments. However, it is 
likely that stilbestrol implants will 
be comparable as similar responses 
were shown in treatments on steers 
at Nebraska and other experiment 
stations, Dr. Matsushima said. 

More information is needed on lev- 
els of implants, the effects of im- 
plants on heifers grazing legume and 
non-legume pastures and the proper 
age to implant heifers, before rec- 
ommendations can be given on the 


increase in gain with heifers will 


not be as great as with steers. 

On the basis of information gath- 
ered thus far, fattening heifers may 
be implanted with 24 mg. stilbestrol 
or one Synovex implant. Heifers 
weighing less than 600 Ib. should be 
implanted with 12 mg. stilbestrol. 
When Synovex is used. the full level 
is recommended. 


When 
on legume 


heifers are to be grazed 
pasture (without grain), 


implants will not increase gains in 
most cases. Even on non-legume pas- 
tures, the gains are not increased 
appreciably by implants, Dr. Mat- 


sushima concluded. 
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Grain Firm Terminated 


DENVER—The Conley-Ross Grain 
Co., Denver, ended its activities in 
the grain trade on June 15, it was 
announced by Ross Lowe, surviving 
partner of the firm. He said the of- 
fice at 711 Interstate Trust Building 
in Denver will be open until July 1 
The company was established in 1920. 


FIRE DAMAGES MILL 
LAKE CRYSTAL, MINN.—Waldo 
Swanson, proprietor of the Farmers 
Feed Mill here, said fire at the mill 
recently caused $6,000 damages. 
Cause of the fire was not determined. 


general use of implants on replace- 
ment heifers, he said. 

Positive recommendations on stil- 
bestrol implants of other types of 
cattle were outlined by Dr. Mat- 
sushima as follows: 

Market heifers may be implant- 
ed with stilbestrol or similar im- 
plants. Increase in gains, particu- 
larly when fed high grain rations, 
can be expected but the per cent 


; Exchange . 3-2994 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


INGREDIENTS —Nopco-Paks are first and fore- 
most a blend of high-quality ingredients formulated spe- 
cially for you under Nopco’s complete supervision. They 
include vitamins, antibiotics and minerals—most of them 
basically produced by Nopco. You get stable Micratized® 
Vitamins A and D. And not only is the vitamin A Micra- 4 
tized, but it is Nopco’s exclusive Nopcay® Type V that : 


y 
produces twice the biological response of vitamin A oils. 
FORMULATION--All Nopco-Paks are produced 
. \ under the guidance of Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau, 
\. \ =! a laboratory and technical service group including grad- 
. . uate nutritionists and chemists fully qualified to meet 


your special requirements with a scientificaily formu- 
lated, compatible Nopco-Pak. 


4 PRODUCTION-Every step in the production of 

Nopco-Paks is carried out under an elaborate system of 

4 controls and cross checks. You can be sure of getting 

{ exactly the formula you order and sure of its ingredients 
co ips — being fresh, fully potent and compatible. 


NOPCO-PAKS are the key to profitable feed conversion for your 
customers. Talk to your Nopco representative or write us direct. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J., Peoria, Ill., and Richmond, Calif. 
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corporation 


821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OFFICE: 291 W. Olive, TURLOCK, CAL. Telephone: MErcury 2-3877 


UTAH OFFICE: 2458 Grant Ave., Ogden 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 


© VITAMINS 
© PRE-MIXES 
BIOLOGICS 


VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


“I wonder why Jack Smith gave his 
feed business to Brown & Jones when 
we've been friends for a long time?” 

How many feed dealers have ad- 
dressed themselves with that query 
at sometime or other in the past? 
It’s a question asked yesterday, to- 
day and one that will be as surely 
asked tomorrow. 

The writer has asked this question 
of a number of feed store customers 
and since each knew he was not a feed 
dealer and had no particular interest 
in any dealer, it is believed interest- 
ing and truthful answers were re- 
ceived. In paragraphs to follow are 


Tel.: EXbrook 3-1713 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


He’s Harry Johnson, who, with his brother Clar- 
ence, owns Johnson Grain and Fuel Company in Mor- 
ris, Minnesota. Harry manages the elevator and 
Clarence the trucks. Both are experienced grain men. 
Because Harry (who is the “Salesman’’) believes in 
selling top quality, he follows the Hubbard program 
to the letter. “My customers are my friends,” Harry 
says. “They depend upon 
me for good advice, and I . 
wouldn’t sell anything 
but the best. That’s why 
I sell the Hubbard pro- 


Hubbard's Dealer Program adds up to GREATER PROFITS 
for you. Pioneers in the feed concentrate field, Hubbard leads 
in Dealer Services that pre-sell the many Hubbard Feeding Pro- 
grams to your customers. Regular consumer advertising, spe- 
cial promotions, dealer advertising aids, training schools, lab- 
oratory service and counsel are only a few of the many ways 
Hubbard builds YOUR profits with a complete merchandising 
program. 


Write Today For Complete Information 


MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Marion, Indiana 


Feed Customers Outline Likes, 
Dislikes Toward Feed Dealers 


By Ernest W. Fair 
Special Feedstuffs Writer 


presented a number of their answers. 

These case histories point up a 
number of different reasons why in- 
dividual customers do business with 
specific feed stores. They can be 
studied and applied by dealers to 
their own business methods. 


Keeps Me Informed 

“He always kept me regularly sup- 
plied with the latest information on 
stock raising, on discoveries in better 
feeding methods as well as feeds and 
actually seemed to be doing his darn- 
dest to help me make money,” one 
customer said. “I simply do not have 
time to read and digest every report 
available nor do I have the opportuni- 
ty to know of everything that is being 
done. I realize, too, that if I did, I 
would probably be more confused 
than ever. 

“Every time I visit this dealer's 
store he has literature set aside for 
me ... always on problems he knows 
I will find of interest and can use in 
my particular stock raising. I find 
that I can generally bring any feed- 
ing problem to him and if he doesn’t 
have an immediate answer for me I 
can be darned sure he knows where 
it can be obtained. 

“That's what I call real interest in 
one’s customers, and believe me, my 
trade is going to the feed dealer who 
shows such interest.” 

Another customer chose his partic- 
ular dealer for a reason all his own. 
Being a “small customer” his rea- 
sons were probably greatly similar 
to those of many other smal! custo- 
mers. 


Serve Small Buyers 


“I picked that store because people 
there consider me an im~ortant cus- 
tomer,” he said, “even ough they 
know I’m a small custo.zer. I know 
it too, but I like to feel that my small 
purchases are just as important to 
my feed dealer as someone else's big 
purchases. To me it is probably a 
great deal more important. 

“Naturally I realize that were I a 
dealer I would go out of my way to 
be of service to that big customer. 
His business is important to that 
store. But aren’t there a lot more 
small customers and don’t we add up 
to something pretty important too?” 

Reputation also counts for a great 
deal in feed merchandising. Several 
feed store customers said their main 
reason for selecting a particular store 
was because of their confidence in 
that feed dealer’s reputation. 


“I realize there’s a lot I have to 
learn about animal feeding,” one man 
said, “so I have to lean on someone 
whom I can trust. I talked around 
with my friends and selected the 
dealer about whom I heard the most 
compliments as to his knowledge and 
abilities in the feed trade. 

“If I were an expert this wouldn’t 
matter too much, but I’m not, and 
I've found that I must depend on 
someone for help on the specific prob- 
lems that I am confronted with in my 
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own individual efforts at livestock 
raising.” 

A number of reasons which were 
purely personal or represented small 
items in the relationship between 
feed dealer and customer were also 
mentioned. One, however, was” of 
particular interest because it bears 
on a very important factor in han- 
dling one’s customers. 

“T’ve done business with six differ- 
ent feed dealers before deciding on 
one in particular,” is the way one 
customer explained it. “The reason I 
picked him in particular was very: | 
simple . . . I could always reach him | 
when I wanted to talk to him per- 
sonally. He made it his business to 
keep himself available to every one 
of his customers all of the time. 

“Many times with these other deal- 
ers I found that I couldn’t reach 
them when I needed them most for 
advice or suggestions .. . I was either 
shunted off to someone else in the 
store or found everyone was too busy 
to talk to me at the moment. 

“Maybe I’ve been a pest and am 
the kind of customer dealers shudder 
about when they hear he’s on the 
telephone; I hope not. But this par- 
ticular dealer manages to hide his 
feelings if he feels that way so he’s 
the one I’m staying with just because | 
he makes sure he’s always available | 
to all of his customers.” 

There were a number of reasons 
for choice of a dealer mentioned by 
these customers. Here are five of 
those mentioned most often: 

(1) The dealer gave individual at- 
tention to the individual customer's | 
preferences and tried to always key | 
his suggested purchases to the likes 
or dislikes of the particular customer. 

(2) The dealer has full and complete 
data and information on every feed 
offered his customers sufficient to 
satisfy even the most demanding in- 
dividual on his list. 

(3) The dealer prepared all of his 
advertising and sales promotions in 


simple and ordinary language, and 
used as little of the professional 
language or jargon as possible so 


that every point was clearly present- 
ed to even the most uninitiated cus- 
tomer. 

(4) The particular dealer went out 
of his way to build a feeling of per- 
sonal friendship between each of his 
customers and himself, and did every- 
thing he could to avoid the customer- 
seller relationship so that the element 
of personal interest was always pres- 
ent in his dealings with his custo- 
mers. 

(5) The dealer always had time to 
see every customer himself. Even 
when extremely busy he managed to 
give each a moment or two before 
turning the business over to some- 
one else in the store to handle. 

Also mentioned several times were 
the personal habits, characteristics, 
manners, etc., of the individual deal- 
er in his relations with his customers. 
These things are much more impor- 
tant to the average customer than 
most feed dealers apparently realize. 


MOST POWERFUL 
ANTIOXIDANT 


FOR LOW-COST 


STABILITY OF FATS 


White Announces New 
Lipamone Feed Plan 


KENILWORTH, N.J.—White Lab- 
oratories, Inc., has announced a new 
poultry feeding schedule using its 
estrogenic product, Lipamone, in a 
manner which it says will reduce the 
cost of in-the-feed use of the mate- 
rial by more than 60%. 

Vernon L. Hill, director of the 
firm’s agricultural division, said the 
new feeding schedule enables grow- 


ers to make full use of the mass 
treatment method of feeding estro- 
genic substances to poultry rather 


than requiring individual handling of 
birds. 

The company described Lipamone 
as a dry, free-flowing mixture of 
dienestrol diacetate dispersed in corn 
distillers dried grains. It is sold 
through registered manufacturers of 
animal feeds in their brands of finish- 
ing feeds. It said complete instruc- 
tions for its use are available. 
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Ryde FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


Flaked Dog Food — Fed Dry 


A Ready-To-Eat 


— 25% PROTEIN — 


Extra-rich in all the vitamins 
and minerals essential to growth 
and good health. Dogs never 
tire of its appetizing meat flavor. 


In 5, 10 and 25 Lb. Bags 
For Customer Convenienc> 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 S. Union Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Steinlite Mode! 500 
RC Moisture Tester 
—the improved 
more accurate way 
to make your grain 
moisture tests. 


Grain Probes— \ 
made 
specifications. 


to USDA 


Filling Hopper & 
Stand No. 150— 
for accurate filling 
of pint and quart 
buckets. Follow 
USDA Specifica- 
tions. 


Minneapolis Type 


Bag Trucks—extra 

long nose for han- 

diing large, bulky 

items. Roller bear- ue 
ings. 


Tag-Heppenstall 


Grain Dockage 


Sample Pans — 


Moisture Meter — Sieves — for all Conform to Govt. Tornado Portable 
accurate, reliable grains. Available specifications for Electric Blower — 
and fast. in commercial and convenient han- can be used as 
precision grades. dling and filing of blower, or with at- 
= grain samples. \ tachments as vacu- 
um cleaner. 
Improved Weight Talk-A-Phone — in- 
Per Bushel Tester tercom system for 
— hand type, 1 t 
ial Brown- grain elevators. 
etched beam for Grain Thermom- \ Communicate with 
Tester—all electric clearly from one to ten 
ent-proof bucket. etche or easy substations. 
aw shuts off 3 reading. Guaran- \ 
eat, teed absolutely ac- 
curate. \ 
\ 
Four-In-One Scale gem Tester No. 
No. 14—Improved — the official f 
construction Sakae standard in weight Boerner Sampler | Grain inspection / »\ 
this scale easier per bushel! testing No. 34 — standard Methods — 35 mm 
and faster to use— devices, has exclu equipment in all color film strips 
more accurate sive design fea ary Federal, state and produced by Okla- 
c tures. kr local grain inspec- homa State Uni- = 


tion offices. 


versity in cooperation with 
the USDA and Seedburo 
Equipment Company. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


(0 Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter 

(C Official Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester 
(C0 Grain Thermometer 

Four-in-One Scale 

(C0 Grain Trier 

Grain Dockage Sieves 

C) Improved Weight Per Bushe! Tester 
C Boerner Tester 


NAME 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


[] | am interested in buying items checked 
() | would like more information about items checked 


(C Filling Hopper & Stand 
(1D Sample Pans 


1) Steinlite Mode! 500 RC Moisture Tester 


C) Boerner Sampler 
(0 Minneapolis Type Bag Truck 


() Tornado Portable Electric Blower 


Talk-A-Phone 
Grain Inspection Methods 


Dept. FS-6 


Your order Ahugped the day received 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


ciITY_ 


Fill in this Card 
AND MAIL TODAY! 
To Get The... 
v Best Quality 
Right Price 
v Fastest Service 


... or Contact Your Local 
Seedburo Representative 
for Further Information 
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Better Feeding, Breeding Improve 


Dairy Outlook in Southern States 


By Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C.—When the Amer- 
ican Dairy Science Assn. met at 
North Carolina State College re- 
cently, it marked the first time that 
the association has met in North 
Carolina and only the second time in 
a southern state. 

Steady growth of the dairy indus- 
try in the South would indicate that 
the choice of North Carolina for 
the meeting was based on more than 
a desire to take the meetings to 
different sections of the country each 
year. 

North Carolina has some 35,000 
individual farm families with dairy 
herds, and the gross dairy farm in- 
come climbed to more than $1 billion 
in North Carolina last year. 

The average grade A dairyman in 


the state has a 24-cow milking herd 
and an investment of $27,000 in ani- 
mals and dairy equipment, according 
to the state department of agricul- 
ture. 


Kentucky Increase 


In Kentucky, E. C. Scheidenhelm, 
dairy specialist, reported that Ken- 
tucky’s dairy cows increased their 
average milk production per cow 
last year slightly more than the pro- 
duction-increase average of the en- 
tire country with an average of 4,580 
Ib. milk per cow—a total of 2 Ib. 
more per cow, on the average, than 
the national increase, reported at 158 
Ib. per cow. 

This improvement, Mr. Scheiden- 
helm pointed out, was due no little 
to better management practices by 
Kentucky dairy farmers, particular- 


ly in regard to rigid culling program. 

John A. Parrish, Auburn extension 
poultryman, said that Alabama’s 
gross income from dairy products 
soared above $45 million last year 
and “the trend is still upwards.” 

Mr. Parrish said there are about 
2,000 grade A dairies and approxi- 
mately 7,500 manufacturing dairies 
in the state—‘‘quite an increase from 
the 1,651 grade A dairies nine years 
ago.” 

Much of the improvement in the 
dairy farming business—as well as 
the expansion in Alabama—has been 
attributed to pasture improvement 
programs and the increased plant- 
ing of grain crops for pasture and 
livestock feeds, with grain sorghum 
growing in popularity. 

Artificial insemination has been a 
contributing factor in the growth of 
profitable dairying in the South, most 
dairy husbandmen and extension peo- 
ple point out. In Louisiana, 44,033 
dairy cows were bred artificially last 
yeer, while 16,829 dairy cows were 


FEED NUTRITIONISTS, we leave it to you: 


Can you cut ingredient costs with 


Compare these yeast analysis figures from FEEDSTUFFS’ 
1957 table with Torafeed analysis from RED STAR laboratories 


handled the same way in South Caro- 
lina. 

Conditions, generally speaking, 
were favorable for the southern dairy 
farmers last year. 


- Grain Consumption Up 

Dairy specialists at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute report that through- 
out 1957, the pounds of grain fed 
daily per cow were considerably more 
than the average fed in the 1947-56 
period. The increase varied from 20% 
in the early part of the year to as 
much as 50% in the summer and fall 
months. 

With the expansion of grain crops 
in the South for livestock feed, part 
of the rising production-per-cow has 
come from the heavier feeding of 
grains, much of which are now lo- 
cally grown. 

With broilers and beef cattle add- 
ing to the cash potential of southern 
farmers, dairying is falling in step 
as another phase of diversified farm- 
ing. More important to the dairyman 
is the proximity of his markets in 
an area which has always been a 
deficit milk-producing region. 


California Marketing 


Association to Expand 


STOCKTON, CAL. — The Valley 
Livestock Marketing Assn., with 
headquarters in Stockton, is planning 
construction of a $200,000 livestock 
sales facility in the Red Bluff area, 
according to L. W. Feldmiller, associ- 
ation general manager. 

The Valley Livestock Marketing 
Assn. is affiliated with the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, and is a 
member of the National Livestock 
Producers Assn., a nation-wide co- 
operative with representation in all 
major marketing areas. 

The proposed establishment of an 
auction market in the Red Bluff 
area will provide northern California 


r Regulor Regular Red Stor livestock growers with a large mod- 
NUTRITIONAL FACTORS Jorateed ern sales facility, Mr. Feldmiller says, 
with present plans for the new mar- 
Protein 45% min. 48% min. 51.5% ket to be in operation by Jan. 1, 1959. 
Fat 1.0% min. 2.0% min. 48% — 
Fiber 2.7% max 2.7% max 0.5% wy ON EUROPEAN TOUR 
15 = SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Mr. and 
— = Mrs. A. H. Ascherman left San Fran- 
Niacin mg. per Ib. 203 220 252 = ede. cisco recently for a three-month tour 
Pantothenic acid mg. per Ib. 50 24 26 of Europe. Mr. Ascherman is presi- 
Gustine an. pa &. 1750 1300 1270 x F dent of A. H. Ascherman, Inc., grain 
Foli = = -—— and feed broker. The couple attended 
ic Acid mg. per tb. 4.4 10 9.1 the American Feed Manufacturers 
Arginine 2.2% 2.6% 3.6% Assn. convention in Chicago before 
Lysine ee a 3.0% 3.8% 41% =~ continuing on to New York and then 
Methionine 1.0% 80% 80% ee 
Cystine 50% 60% 70% IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 
Tryptophane 81% 50% 70% 
Glycine 1.7% 0.2% 24% 
See why more and more nutritionists 
are specifying Red Star Torafeed *USE THESE TORAFEED PRICES To Figure Your Savings: 
The chart above—along with the price schedule at the The exact price you pay for Red Star sistent quality throughout the year. 
right—explains the rapid growth of Red Star Torafeed The price and the supply are steady. the ers 
: s on yo > on the arehouses 
most to you, then quantities purchased. Prices here are per MINERAL ZED CONCERS te Coast 
mpare ax Torafe prices wit the amount you F.O0.B. Green Bay, Wisconsin—Net Cgrict (40,000 Ibs. minimum) 8% TRATES since 1922. 
are currently paying. This will give you the approximate 10 Days. Freight equalized with Trycklot (20,000 Ibs. minimum). . riey THE 
saving you can make for your company by using Torafeed. nearest producing point. Packed in 10.000—19,950 Ibs........... O%e SJ ERS EE Co. ninncrvoris inn 
50-Ib. multi-walled paper bags.Tora- 2,500—9,950 Ibs............. 
feed is not a by-product. It has con- 2,450 bs. or les... WHITE TOORY FOR SLES HELPS | 
Where to save money with Torafeed 


CATTLE FEED—Tests at Ames, Iowa, showed that torula 
yeast stimulated rumen bacteria, producing greater weight 
gains per pound of feed, in less time for less money, and 
gave a greater number of animals grading choice. 

MINK FEED — Michigan State University experiment reports 
show torula yeast gives excellent results. 

PET FOODS— As a protein replacement (see above chart), 
Torafeed is high in quality and low in price. 

FISH FOODS— Reports at an Animal Nutrition Research 


Council meeting showed torula was by far the most eco- 
nomical yeast to use in fish food. 


Torafeed Guaranteed Analysis 


Protein (crude)........min. 45% 


Send for FREE sample 


Write today for a free sample of Red Star Torafeed 
(dried torula yeast). If you mention the types of 
‘feed you manufacture, we will send you research 
reports relating to your area of interest. Address in- 
quiries to Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Depart- 
ment F, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Making new 


Purina engineers use a scale-model feed mixer to determine precise needs for milling oper 


eed formulas practical 


“I can give you a feed formula, but I can’t 
mix it . . and neither can you.”” Those words 
were used recently by an agricultural scien- 
tist in telling a farmer that the days of 
scoop-shovel feed mixing are gone forever. 


Today’s livestock and poultry feeds have 
as many as forty ingredients...some in 
quantities the size of a match head to the 
ton. Vitamins . . . trace minerals . . . hor- 
mones ... medication. Almost every year 
sees new feed factors that call for the pin- 
nacle of precision in milling. That’s why it 
takes an engineer to make the scientist’s 
discoveries practical. 


Nearly a decade ago, when Purina scientists 
introduced the earliest trace ingredients into 
Purina Chows, their engineering teammates 
worked with them to develop Purina’s exclu- 
sive Micro-Mixing process. Purina Micro- 
Mixing is tested by a method so accurate 
that it can detect one part in ten million. 


Work of this scientist-engineer team assures 
Purina Dealers of Chows that help deliver 
top results on the farm and make satisfied 
customers. It gives them Micro-Mixed con- 
centrates to blend with the farmer’s own 
grain into Check-R-Mix feeds that carry 
the latest livestock and poultry nutritional 
achievements. 


PURINA. ..vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


ations. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Commercial advertising net accepted in 

classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 

minimum rate of $10.50 per column inch, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED | 
v 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR SHEN- 
andoah Valley and central Virginia area. 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc., 500 President 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WITH OP- 
portunity to become sales manager with 
feed manufacturer located in Midwest. 
Salary open. Address Ad No, 3827, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, grain, 
farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- 
eral commissions. Replies will be held 
confidential. Write Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER WANTED—BE- 
cause of illness our production manager 
has been forced to resign. Write us con- 


fidentially and let us tell you about a 
truly good working arrangement with 
bonus. Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Third 
and Broadway, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED FEED MEN 
as managers of feed and farm supply 
stores on the West Coast. Good pay and 
excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Benefits include: profit-sharing, hospital- 
ization, group insurance and retirement. 
Give full particulars. All replies confiden- 
tial. Air mail replies to: Feed Dept., 


Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


IF YOU CALL ON ELEVATORS AND 


feed milis, here is a rare opportunity! 
Ambitious salesman can add $500-$800 a 
month to his income on a part time 
basis. Revolutionary new feed mill ma- 
chine is in demand everywhere. Extensive- 
ly advertised. We help with closing. Ma- 
chinery experience not necessary Com- 
missior basis Give background, lines 
earried, and territory in first letter. Re- 
plies confidential. Contact International 
Machinery Development Corp., Box 5008, 


Minnehaha Branch, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


We need a man in our Produc- 
tion Department who can meet 
the following requirements: 


(1) Wants to join a large, strong and 
feed manufacturing organ- 


(2) is under fifty years of age. 

(3) Graduate Mechanical Engineer. 

(4) Experienced in feed mill design 
and construction. 

(5) Capable of functioning as a pro- 
ject engineer. 

lf you qualify and are interested, write us. 
our communications will be held confi- 

dential. Address Ad No. 3797, Feedstufts, 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


RESEARCH FARM FOREMAN 


Leading feed manufacturer has chal- 
lenging opportunity for a foreman on 
midwest research farm. Assume re- 
sponsibility for research feeding pro- 
gram of swine and turkeys. 
Applicants must have college degree 
in Animal or Poultry Husbandry. Ex- 
perience in feeds or feeding preferred 
but not necessary. Prefer married man 
with family. Housing furnished. 

Send resume to Feedstuffs, Ad No. 
3853, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED FOR SOUTH- 
east Colorado, southwest Kansas, Okla- 
homa Panhandle and northeast New Mex- 
ico. Long established firm. Commission 
basis with guaranteed income. Earnings 
limited only by ability. Experience nec- 
essary. Furnish character and business 
references in first letter. Address Ad No. 
3847, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills: 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 
—Positive pressure blowers, new or used. 
Any size, capacity, distance or product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


DAFFIN MOBILE FEED-U-NIT IN EX- 
cellent condition. Address Ad No, 3817, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE 27’ 6” AUGER ON 
rubber with 3 to 5 H.P. Briggs & Stratton 
gas motor, Dewig'’s Elevator, Haubstadt, 
Indiana. 


FOR SALE—ROTARY DRIER, ALMOST 
new Heil Ardrier, 8’ 6"x25’' with furnace; 
9”"x30" Allis Chalmers two pair high roller 
mill. Best Equipment Co., 1737 West 
Howard St., Chicago 26, Ill. 

WHAT DO YOU NEED? NOW DISMAN- 
tling large feed plant. Large quantity of 
machinery in excellent shape. No ham- 
mer mills or pellet mills. Write P.O. Box 
4004 or call MUrray 8-5429, Atlanta Ga., 
for information. 


FOR SALE—ONE JAY BEE NO. 3 UX 
mill, complete with 50 H.P., 3,600 R.P.M. 
motor on base with flexible coupling; 
ammeter for motor; Bryant crusher-feed- 
er. Good condition, good buy for eco- 
nomical setup. Write or phone F. J. 
Laubis & Son, Hepburn, Ohio. 


ONE-TON HEAVY DUTY MARION MIXER 
with angle iron legs, motor sheave, V- 
belts and 20 H.P. motor, 440-V, 3-phase, 
molasses manifold, used less than two 
months, like new condition. One No. 36 
Vibrox bag packer, round cradle, com- 
plete with 220-440, 3-phase TE motor, 
drives and guard, like new, used but one 
month. Twelve conveyor belt rollers, three 
22” pulleys, all good condition with grease 
fittings, three return rollers, 50’ of 19” 
belt, one steel split end pulley, one steel 
end pulley with tightener and adjuster. 
P-T Equipment Co., P.O. Box 119, Me- 

nomonie, Wis. 


DISCONTINUED MANUFACTURING IN 20- 
ton hour feed plant. Have most all equip- 
ment (modern) for sale. Schutte 75 & 560 
hammer mills, Richardson scales G 38 
with G 72, also E 50 (automatic); Gen- 
eral Mill equipment; 20-ton an hour mo- 
lasses mixer, variable speeds, pump and 
motor; Howe Dial scales; sewing set-ups 
Union Special 80600; 17-ton steel fat tanks, 
thermostatic and motorized valve controls; 
elevator 8x5 up to 17x10; 15 H.P. low 
pressure and 40 H.P. high pressure steam 
boilers; 2-ton Howe horizontal 30 H.P. 
mixer and 7% and 10 H.P. 1%-ton ver- 
tical mixers; steel holding bins 200 to 
500 bu.; conveyors. All 440-volt, 60-cycle. 
Many other items. Honegger-Hanley Mills, 
Inc., Mansfield, Ohio. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


20 USED, REBUILT HAMMERMILLS TO 
select from, 20 to 150 H.P. Large variety 
of sizes, brands, styles to suit your re- 
quirement. Come in, write, wire or phone 
collect FR_ 1-1387. Jacobson Machine 
Works, 1090 Tenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn, 


THREE HEAVY DUTY UNION SPECIAL 
bag closing machines, two Steadman ham- 
mer mills 24'x20” 100 H.P., new laminated 
belting 1” to 24” widths, new surplus kraft 
paper on rolls for car lining, 1,100 new 
wooden pallets 48”x54”, 1,000 42”x33" new 
wood pallets. Wanted, container surpluses, 
obsolete or discontinued, multiwall paper, 
cotton, burlap bags, almost anything. Ex- 
changes. It will pay you to inquire. Acme 


Surplus, Box 1051, Hartford 1, Conn. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
proceasing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


SLIP-RING MOTOR IN GOOD TO EX- 
cellent condition, 200 H.P., 1,750 R.P.M., 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt. Address Ad 
No. 3776, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES FOR WEIGHING 


bulk alfalfa meal, also 15 to 25 H.P. gas 
fired boiler. Ebel Alfalfa Co., Scribner, 
Neb. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FEED MILL IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
Doing good business in feeds and seeds. 
Miller Feed & Seed, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY FEED MILL IN 
northern or central Illinois capable of 
producing 10 to 20 tons or more per 
hour. Give full particulars. Address Ad 
No, 3826, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT LOCAT- 
ed in Toccoa, Ga., on the main line of the 
Southern Railroad, one story building 
with room for expansion, 25,000 capacity 


hatchery in conjunction, bulk receiving 
and discharging facilities, two (2) 11- 
gauge steel storage tanks, 40-ton ca- 


pacity each tank; one (1) 11-gauge steel 


tank, 6l1-ton capacity; one (1) 70-ton ca- 
pacity wooden bin; two (2) 2-ton Kelly 
Duplex Vertical Mixers, 10 H.P. motors, 
magnetic switches, push button station; 
one (1) 1,600 Ib. and one (1) 3,000 Ib. 
12-gauge weigh hoppers with 2,000 Ib. 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale for automatic 
weighing; one (1) Kelly Duplex direct 
drive hammermill, 50 H.P. motor; three 


(3) 2-ton capacity 12-gauge steel bins for 
bulk loadout system, complete with scale, 


complete electrical system mounted on 
panel board, screws, elevators, etc., ideal 
setup for someone wishing to enter the 
broiler business. J. D. Jewell, Inc., Box 


642, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Our Exclusive Business 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 


When you want to buy or 
When you want to sell 


See or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


Feed Sales Representative 
MAJOR FIRM 


Opening in southern Minnesota for 
aggressive feed salesman. We are in- 
terested in a man 25 to 40 years of 
age with feed sales experience. 


Excellent opportunity with a future for 

producer. Salary, bonus, vacations, 

group insurance, hospitalization, re- 

tirement and expenses. 

Send replies to: Feedstuffs, Ad No. 
3863, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEED PLANT FOR SALE OR LEASE 
WITH OPTION TO BUY 


Successful 50-year-old grain and feed manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of formula feeds with well established trade names. 
Completely equipped 30,000 sq. ft. plant, rail and truck faciii- 
ties, easily accessible to freeways and highways. Valuable 4-acre 
site in diversified and prosperous city of North Texas. Owner 
wishes to retire and would consider placing in charge a respon- 
sible man who can make a substantial investment. 


Address Ad No. 3859, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


USDA Tests Plan 
To Help Control 
Quality of Eggs 


WASHINGTON — The poultry di- 
vision of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is devising a plan to help egg 
producers and handlers control egg 
quality from the hen to the con- 
sumer. 

The plan under study is for a 
new federal-state “controlled quality” 
egg certification. 

The program is now being tried 
out in cooperation with six egg pack- 
ing plants, one each in Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Minnesota and 
Washington. These plants were chos- 
en to represent different parts of the 
country so that any program finally 
developed would be likely to meet 
the needs of varying production and 
marketing conditions. 

The plan would provide a new 
quality mark similar to the present 
grade shield design, but using the 
words “Fresh Fancy Quality.” Be- 
neath it would be the statement, 
“Produced and Marketed Under Fed- 
eral-State Quality Control Program.” 

This certification wou'd only be 
granted on eggs carefully and prop- 
erly handled under strict quality con- 
trol procedures through every pha-e 
of the marketing channels. 


Requirements 


Tentative basic requirements for 
the plan would be that quality con- 
trol would start at the farm. To 
qualify, a producer would have to 
follow up-to-date management prac- 
tices and have the needed facilities 
to maintain quality. He would be re- 
quired to cool eggs to 60° F. or below 
immediately after gathering, and to 
hold them at that temperature and 
a relative humidity of about 70%. 

The producer would also be re- 
quired to gather eggs 2 to 3 times 
a day, and to do any necessary clean- 
ing or processing (shell protecting) 
in a sanitary fashion. 

He might also be required to pack 
eggs from each flock separately, keep- 
ing grouped birds of approximately 
the same age. This requirement may 
prove necessary to maintain uni- 
formity of pack and to prevent older 
hens from disqualifying the entire 
flock. 

Sample Check 


To qualify a flock, a 25-egg sam- 
ple would be broken out and scored 
on the basis of observable yolk con- 
dition and micrometer measurements 
of white thickness. If the sample 
met the initial requirements, the eggs 
would be handled and packed under 
the special quality label. But first, 
any eggs with blood or meat spots, 
checks, odd shapes, thin shells or oth- 
er loss conditions, would have to be 
removed from the lot. 


Thereafter, in order for a_ flock 
to remain on the quality program, 
each delivery from this flock would 
be tested on the basis of a five-egg 
sample taken at random from each 
20 cases. If a producer shipped only 
once a week, a 10-egg sample would 
be taken. . 

These provisions for the grower 
would be coupled with requirements 
for temperature and humidity con- 
trol on the part of packer and re- 
tailer. In addition, packing stations 
would be required to have satisfac- 
tory procurement and distribution 
programs, and retailers would be re- 
quired to take off sale any of the 
quality-controlled eggs not sold in a 
specified time. 

The plan is designed to provide a 
more objective measurement of qual- 
ity than any now being used, and 
to be adaptable to mechanized meth- 
ods of handling eggs, including the 
blcod spot, and check detectors now 
being developed. Also it could replace 
hand-candling to determine quality. 


| 

| 


Small Ohio Town Is 
Hub of $25 Million 
Poultry Business 


VERSAILLES, OHIO—The annual 
Versailles Poultry Day here June 12 
served to focus attention on the long 
strides being made in the poultry in- 
dustry and the widespread benefits 
resulting from this growth. 

Versailles, a small village of some 
2,000 inhabitants, has become the hub 
around which revolves a poultry in- 
dustry employing more than 7,000 
people and worth an estimated $25 
million. About 6,000 farmers within 
a 75-mile radius of the town supply 
poultry houses here with eggs, chick- 
ens and turkeys. The retailing area 
served is almost impossible to esti- 
mate, say local spokesmen, with 
products going to every state in the 
U.S. and to several foreign countries. 

Automation, new processing meth- 
ods and the trucking industry have 
combined with improved poultry pro- 
duction techniques to create the ex- 
panded operations in the Versailles 
area. Ralph Crooks of the local Poul- 
try Producers Assn. points out that 
with electricity, workers now are re- 
lieved of tedious grading and packag- 
ing, and farmers are automatically 
feeding and watering their flocks. 


Of equal importance to farmers 


and Versailles businessmen is the fact 
that this poultry industry, once a 


DAIRY DEVELOPMENT 
New research puts low-cost PAXCO DE- 
HYDRATED CORN COB MEAL on a par 
with high priced hay in dairy rations, and 
puts the feed man in the roughage busi- 
ness. Write for details to 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 120 Paxton, Illinois Phone 222 
HIGHER QUALITY H A M M E R S 


HEAT TREATED 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions er worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens, 

for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and moke a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


Oe H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Sox FN-159, Bonner Springs, Aansas 


seasonal operation, has become a year 
around business. Production methods 
and competition have changed the 
end products from luxury - priced 
items to common everyday menu 
items in increasing demand, accord- 
ing to local sources, 

A few years ago Versailles became 
the first poultry town east of the 
Rocky Mountains to have an auto- 
matic egg sorting, grading and pack- 
aging machine, according to local 
sources. The only human factor which 
the machine has not been able to 
replace has been that of examining 
the egeg’s interior by a candle light 
The half-block long machine han- 
dles about 15,000 eggs an hour, a 
task which formerly took several 
workers a number of hours to per- 
form. 

As one of the largest poultry and 
egg centers in the Midwest, Versailles 
sets the market prices for this area. 

Among the major poultry raisers 
in the Versailles vicinity is the John 
Gasson poultry farm which has 
about 14,000 laying hens and in addi- 
tion sells chicks in every state, the 
Dominican Republic and Cuba. 

Another local poultry leader is the 
Wayne Roll turkey farm with 50,000 
turkeys. It now specializes in smaller 
birds which average about 10 Ib., 
replacing the former 20-lb. bird. 


Sedberry Plans Feed 
Equipment “Package” 


FRANKLIN, TENN. — J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc., has announced it will 
have available soon a complete new 
“Pig and Poultry Package” unit for 
making balanced poultry or hog 
feeds. 

The “package” consists of an in- 
take hopper, a specially-designed 10 
H.P. Jay Bee hammermill, and a ver- 
tical mixer in 1, 1% and 2 ton ca- 


pacities. A weight hopper is option- | 


al at additional cost. The 1-ton mix- 
er operates on a 5 H.P. motor; the 
1%-ton on 7% H.P., and the 2-ton 
on 10 H.P. Supplements are feed into 
the mixer from the side opposite the 
hammermill. 


The “Pig 


ft. space. 

“It is precision made, all-steel con- 
struction; smooth running and dust- 
less, with all parts easily accessible; 
and will produce up to 22 tons of 
feed per day,” the company said. 


New Beef 


SAN FRANCISCO—More than 1 
million pounds of frozen beef im- 
ported from New Zealand were un- 
loaded at the San Francisco docks 
recently from the steamship Sagami 
Maru. Included in the imports were 
12,528 cartons of boneless cow beef, 
883 cartons of boneless fabricated 
steer beef, 1,462 cartons of boneless 
beef cut sides and about 1,453 cartons 
of boneless top rounds, totaling 1,- 
038,603 Ib. of meat. 
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to filling fot grain storoge 8” U-Trough Auger with adjust- 
able shde gotes every 16° for even or controlled filling 
Seoled lid on outside hopper. It's o complete installation. 
Available for any type flet storage 


UNLOADS ANY WHERE’ 


= Low-level discharge 270 cegree swinging | 
cuger with flexible shaft drone and swinging 
— spout con unload into any bin through stand = 
ard door, window or tight alleyway Reach the Vv E R T A L 
EXTENSION high ones, too! 22° silo-bin or any length de — 
sired with eosy-quick extension augers. Pit dis A U G E 


AUGERS FOR \ at sour of hen for 
THE HIGH ONES 


ideal for goonories, as shown, indoor 
elevator systems. PTO. of motor 
drive Permits unloading wagon into 
hopper and eugering gram vertically 
into HARVESTORES, SILOS OR 
BINS Hopper above ground or in a 
pit installation 


MIXES FEED WHILE UNLOADING Grain handling with ease, speed, and 
Independent ed flow of each cf three comportments im box gies ideal ° A I ” 
blend of con Operator controls mining, discharge ouger ECONOMY is Our specialty! Augers 4 


clatch, reor 
box Stock 4 ond 
job, mounted on y 


throttle. all from reor of 
truck frame A complete 


tch, reor bumper, ond 


and up, 6-7-8 portable grain augers, 
special systems custom built. 


WHY WAIT? WRITE TODAY! 


city or custom box to fit 
wr truck, ready to operote 


SINCE i888 


GEORGE, IOWA 


High 
Carotene 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof Phone 61 Crookston, Minn. 


and Poultry Package” | 
requires only one operator, the firm | 
said, and can be installed in a 6x10 | 


- 


Hoffnan-Taff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


FOR SALE 


@ LIVER MEAL, 65% Protein 
@ ALL BEEF MEAL, 50% and 55% Protein 
Fine Ground—Packed 50's or 100's 


BRUCE MILLING CO. 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
For All Your Animal Protein Needs 


FREE BROCHURE 
on Columbia Quarry’'s orig: 
inal Dust-Free, Easy-Mixing, 
ucts. Send now for complete 
Information Write: 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


j 3 
¢ 
| 
U-Trough Augers—the Answer 
\ 
| | 
| 
| 
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“BROWER MIXER 


paid for itself the first year.. 
a sound, investment” 


Interior readily accessible through 


large hin service ni op whic! e in- provid. - 
= ough mix. time. 
IT 
for] BROWER MFG. CO. 
CAT ALOG 402 N. 3rd, Quincy, ll. 


Notice the mixing paddle at 


“We have certainly had 
good service from our 
Brower Mixer. It in- 
creased our business about 10% 
and easily paid for itself the 
first year. We have found our 
Brower Mixer a fine piece of 
equipment. Easy to operate and 
a real time-saver. It's a sound, 
profit-making investment.” 


Whirlwind 
Dependability, fast mixing action, and 
low cost operation make Brower the 
WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
MIXER! Brower action WHIRLS the 
ingredients instead of just stirring or 
tumbling them . . . produces the most 


thorough mix you can get. Every sack 
has the same even mixture. 


FAST and ECONOMICAL—a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes at a power 
cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes 
—700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 
pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. 
Heavy welded steel construction— 
built for years of trouble-free service. 


Glass observation window at 


LIMITED FEEDING—Frank Martin (left), manager of Alderstone Poultry 
Farm, Stratham, N.H., and Alden E. Loberg, owner, make a monthly weighing 
of 30 wing banded birds in each of three hen houses at the farm. The weigh- 
ing is part of a limited-feeding trial. The birds in one building are on a full- 
feed program and the birds in the other two buildings are on a limited-feed 
program. In the trial there has been no significant difference in rate of lay in 
the three buildings through the 18th week of production. 


Saving in Hatching 
Egg Production Made 
By Limited Feeding 


STRATHAM, N. H.—A saving of 
3-5¢ per dozen hatching eggs by lim- 
iting the amount of feed the hens are 
permitted to eat is indicated in a 
commercial farm trial made by Alden 
Loberg, poultryman at Stratham, 
N.H. 

In a progress report published re- 
cently, Mr. Loberg revealed there was 
no significant difference in production 
between those hens on full feed (36 
lb. per 100 birds daily) and the hens 
whose diet had been limited to 31 lb. 
of feed per 100 birds daily. 

The report covered the period 
through 40 weeks of age, and the 
flock had been in production for 18 
weeks, 10 of which averaged 70% or 
above. 

This concept in the feeding man- 
agement of hens in production was 
started by Mr. Loberg with an origi- 
nal intention of reducing to a mini- 
mum the possibility of external feed 
waste. By placing the birds in one 
of his three buildings on full feed, he 
found he was reducing internal feed 
waste as well on the. limited feed 
program. 

Mr. Loberg’s farm, housing a total 
flock of 4,100 Nichols 108 broiler- 
type females (product of Nichols, 
Inc., Exeter, N.H.) consists of three 
average buildings containing conven- 
tional hoppers and other equipment. 

The birds are being fed on a mash 
and scratch system, with 17 lb. of 
mash and 14 Ib. of scratch grains fed 
daily per 100 birds to those on the 
limited diet, and 20 Ib. of mash and 


16 lb. of scratch grains per 100 birds 
daily to those on full feed. 

Other indications resulting from 
this trial are that the egg size of the 
full-fed birds may be slightly larger, 
and the rate of gain in body weight 
may be greater on the full fed birds. 
Mr. Loberg pointed out, however, that 
it is too early to draw a conclusion 
on these points. Thirty hens in each 
building have been wing banded, and 
these are being weighed individually 
once each month. Additional egg size 
comparisons will also be made each 
month, and it is intended to run com- 
parisons on fertility and hatchability 
at intervals before the flock is sold. 

Mr. Loberg states he intends to 
carry the comparison throughout the 
life of the flock in order to determine 
which practice will be best for his 
pocketbook in the future. 

A complete report of his findings 
will then be released to the industry. 
A summary of results to date, and 
details on the program, will be pre- 
sented by him at the Nichols service 
meeting in Cleveland July 21. 

“I feel the real significance to be 
determined by this trial will be in 
the closing months of the flock’s pro- 
duction,” Mr. Loberg said. “The heat 
of the summér months should also 
have some bearing on the results we 
will obtain. At any rate, I intend to 
carry the trial through to a conclu- 
sion, sometime in October.” 


FEED FIRM TO OPEN 

BOAZ, WIS.—Boaz Supply Co., a 
firm dealing in feeds, seeds and fer- 
tilizer and operating a feed mill, will 
open here soon. Electors of the vil- 
lage of 180 persons recently voted 
$1,200 to assist in the improvement 
work on the company’s building site. 


YOURS... 


~ KANSAS 


PHONE 3000 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE = From ourMILLTO 


. AS SCHEDULED! 
Here’s a formula that works ....FOR YOU! 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


4 EMPORIA, KANSAS . 


Emporie, Konses. 
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| 
OUR “FORMULA”... for serving the formula feed mixers 
4 
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MILL FIRE—Plans of the Consolidated Milling Co., San Francisco, are in- 
definite at this time, following a flash fire that destroyed the firm’s feed 
ingredient manufacturing plant last week, according to Richard Van Hoosear, 
president. More than 175 firemen battled the four-alarm blaze, which caused 
damage estimated at $150,000-$250,000. Since the plant was closed at the 
time, no injuries resulted. William F. Murray, San Francisco fire chief, placed 
the cause of the fire on spontaneous combustion in a part of the building 


not occupied by Consolidated. 


PIG CROP 


(Continued from page 1) 


the average, plus an allowance for 
upward trend, the 1958 fall crop 
would be 41.5 million head, up 14%. 
@ The combined spring and fall pig 
crops for 1958 would then be 94.2 
million head. This would be 7% 
above 1957 and 5% above the 1947- 
56 average. 

@The number of hogs six months 
old and over on farms and ranches 
June 1 was 1% more than a year 
earlier. 

SPRING PIG CROP: The number 
of pigs saved in the spring season 
of 1958 (December, 1957, through 
May, 1958) is estimated at 52,745,- 
000 head. This is 2% more than the 
1957 spring crop of 51,812,000 and 
3% less than average. 

By regions, the 1958 spring pig 
crop as a per cent of 1957 is as fol- 
lows — North Atlantic, 91%; east 
north central, 100; west north cen- 
tral, 105; south Atlantic, 101; south 
central, 97, and West, 110. 

The number of sows farrowed in 
the spring of 1958 totaled 7,486,000 
head, 3% more than last spring but 
10% less than average. The spring 
farrowings were three percentage 
points less than indicated by farmers’ 
reports on breeding intentions last 
December. All regions except the 
West showed decreases from the De- 
cember intentions. 

The 7.05 pigs saved per litter this 
spring is the second highest on rec- 
ord, being exceeded only by the 7.12 
pigs saved last spring. The decline 
in average litter size was general in 
all regions except in the West. The 
1% decline in litter size follows seven 
consecutive years of increases that 
averaged about 2% per year. Un- 
favorable weather conditions and a 
larger portion of the crop farrowing 
in the earlier months were factors 
contributing to this year’s decline in 
litter size. 

There was a sharp change from 
1957 in the monthly distribution of 
spring farrowings. Farrowings dur- 
ing the December through February 


quarter at 37.1% of the spring total 
compare with 33.3% during the same 
period last year. This continues the 
trend in recent years to earlier far- 
rowings. 

FALL PIG CROP: Reports on 
breeding intentions indicate that 5,- 
874,000 sows will farrow during the 
fall season of 1958 (June-November). 

If these intentions are realized, 
the number of sows farrowing this 
fall would be 13% more than during 
the fall of 1957 and 11% more than 
average. Compared with last year, all 
regions except the North Atlantic 
showed increases in the number of 
sows intended for fall farrowings. 

The increase is the greatest in the 
important west north central area, 
with an increase of 21%. The West 
was up 15%; the east north central, 
up 10%; the south central, up 8%, 
and the south Atlantic, up 6%. The 
North Atlantic region showed a de- 
cline of 3%. 

HOGS OVER 6 MONTHS: The 
number of hogs over six months old 
(including sows) on farms June 1 
this year was 15,073,000 head, an in- 
crease of 1% over the 14,914,000 
head a year earlier. The 1957 fall 
pig crop, which would supply a sub- 
stantial proportion of the hogs six 
months old and over on June 1, 1958, 
was only slightly larger than in 1956. 

SELECTED CORN BELT 
STATES: The number of all hogs 
and pigs on farms June 1, 1958, in 
the nine states for which comparable 
data are available totaled 46,434,000 
head, 3% more than a year earlier. 
The nine states are Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Kansas. 

Hogs and pigs six months old and 
over at 9,420,000 head were up 6% 
from June 1 last year. The number 
under six months of age at 37,014,- 
000 head was up 2%, with an in- 
crease of 17% in the three-six month 
age group and a decrease of 4% in 
the number under three months old. 


Fall Farrowings 


The intended number of sows for 
1958 fall farrowing in 10 Corn Belt 
states (the nine states listed above 


plus Nebraska) at 4,281,000 is up 
16% from the fall of 1957. 

Reported breeding intentions indi- 
cate 2,334,000 sows to farrow during 
the 1958 summer quarter (June 
through August). This would be an 
increase of 18% over the 1,970,000 
that farrowed during the comparable 
period a year ago. All states showed 
increases ranging from 6% in Wis- 
consin to 39% in Kansas. Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Indiana, the major producing 
states, show increases for this period 
of 23, 18 and 11%, respectively. 

The 1,947,000 sows intended for 
farrowing in September, October and 
November of 1958 for these 10 states 
are 13% above the 1,722,000 head in 
these same months of 1957. 


NEW EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


center for trading. Within recent 
weeks Cargill, Inc., has moved its 
headquarters to Sacramento and Con- 
tinental Grain has opened Stockton 


offices, to name only two of the re- 
cent important moves to the area. 
Stockton, in central California, is 
located about 80 miles east of San 
Francisco. Organization is patterned 


after the exchanges in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Portland, Ore. 
There will be no floor trading at the 


start, but members will meet each 
day, after the close of the eastern 
markets, to establish their prices by 
common agreement. 


Other officers of the new exchange 
include Luke Eales, Eales-Young 
Grain Co., Stockton; Blair Erigerow, 
Pillsbury Mills, also in Stockton, both 


vice presidents; and Jack Harley, 
Stockton Elevators, secretary-treas- 
urer. The manager of the new ex- 


change has not yet been named. 
The address of the exchange has 


not been determined, but the ex- 
change will be located in the area of 
the Port of Stockton. 

More than 50% of all grain shipped 
from California during 1957 was 
handled through the grain facilities 


at the Port of Stockton. 


CONTROL 


(Continued from page 1) 


fiber 6%, was dropped. In its place 
the following standard formerly list- 
ed as tentative was made official: 
Complete pig feed or ration—mini- 
mum protein 16%, minimum fat 2.5% 
and maximum fiber 7%. 

A new tentative standard was 
adopted for a complete hog feed and 
ration with a minimum protein level 
of 10%, a minimum fat of 2.5% anda 
maximum fiber of 8%. With respect 
to hog and pig feeds it was pointed 
out that the standards do not apply 
to feeds especially designed and label- 
ed for feeding brood sows or the feed- 
ing of replacement breeder animals. 

The standard for rabbit feed with 
a minimum protein of 15%, minimum 
fat of 2% and maximum fiber of 10% 
was dropped; the standard for all 
mash poultry ration with a minimum 
protein of 15%, minimum fat of 25% 
and maximum fiber of 7% was drop- 
ped, and the standard for turkey 
growing mash with minimum protein 
18%, minimum fat 25% and maxi- 
mum fiber 8% also was dropped. 

The new officers of the association 
for the coming year are Bruce Cloan- 
inger, director, Department of Feed 
and Fertilizer Inspection and Analy- 
sis, Clemson, S.C., president; Harold 
H. Hoffman, director, Feed Labora- 
tory, Tallahassee, Fla., vice president; 
and Bruce Poundstone, head of De- 
partment of Feed and Fertilizer, Lex- 
ington, Ky., secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to the above officers, 
the outgoing president, Dr. E. W. 
Constable of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N.C.; Maurice Rowe, 
Richmond, Va.; Frank Fudge, College 
Station, Texas; F. S. Carr, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Mr. DeSalvo of Arkansas, 
comprise the executive committee. 

Next year’s meeting is scheduled 
for June, 1959, in Little Rock, Ark. 
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Rain Dampens Chicago 
Feed Club Golf Outing 


CHICAGO—One hundred and four 
confirmed and determined golfers 
slogged through a steady rain to par- 
ticipate in the Spring Golf Outing of 
the Chicago Feed Club, held at the 
River Forest Country Club in Chi- 
cago this week. A cocktail party 
followed by a dinner drew 150 mem- 
bers and guests. 

Top prize winners included Ed Pol- 
lack, Equitable Paper Bag Co., who 
had a low net of 68, pursued by W. 
D. Butts, Marblehead Lime Co.; Por- 
ter Steele, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; Robert G. Whelan, 
Nopco Chemical Co.; Don Sutcliffe, 
Werthan Bag Corp.; R. L. Moy, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; R. C. Becker, 
Cereal By-Products Co., and Charles 
Dawson, Calcium Carbonate Co. 

Several non-participant awards 
were made. A few of them went to 
Richard J. Mitchell, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp.; Clinton A. Douglas, 
Walker Bag Co., and C. L. Johnson, 
Cereal By-Products Co. N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co., who con- 
ducted the figuring of golf scores on 
the Peoria system, led off the list of 
several blind bogey winners. 

A contest involving driving the 
182-yard 16th green raised more than 
$60 to be contributed to the Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Cancer Fund in 
memory of Erle Ellis, recently de- 
ceased vice president and general 
operating manager of the Hales & 
Hunter Co. 

Robert H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, 
Inc., president of the club, announced 
that the next function of the organi- 
zation will be a golf and baseball 
outing in Milwaukee Aug. 1. Details 
on this activity will be released soon. 


Rains Bolster Hopes 
For Mid-South Crops 


MEMPHIS — Scattered showers in 
many sections of the Mid-South the 
past week meant dollars in the pock- 
ets of farmers, according to farm 
leaders in the territory. 

“The rains were just what we 
needed. They really raised the hopes 
of farmers for this year’s crops,” 
commented C. A. Vines, associate di- 
rector of the Arkansas agricultural 
service in Little Rock. 

Rains kept some southeast Missouri 
farmers from having to plow up their 
cotton and plant soybeans, according 
to W. F. James, Pemiscot County 
agent. 

H. T. Short, district extension 
agent at Jackson, Tenn., said West 
Tennessee could use more rain, al- 
though crops showed considerable 
improvement after showers during 
the past week. This was particularly 
true in Hardin, McNairy, Henderson 
and parts of Madison and Chester 
counties. 

Many Mississippi Delta counties 
received rain, and soybeans and corn 
crops were reported doing well, al- 
though the corn crop is exceptionally 
light. 

W. J. Pernell, Lee County, Miss., 
agent, cited the need for a good 
steady rain to help north Mississippi 
crops. He emphasized that crops gen- 
erally are in good shape, and consid- 
erable moisture remains in the 
ground. 

Mr. Vines said some early corn has 
been laid by in south Arkansas, and 
soybean and rice plantings have been 
completed for the most part. 

Herbert Russell, Craighead County, 
Ark., extension agent, said soybeans 
and rice are making headway in his 
area. Soybeans continue to look good, 
although a few poor stands have 
been caused by insufficient moisture. 

In Mississippi, and Poinsett and 
Crittenden counties in Arkansas, 
some farmers have diverted cotton 
acreage to soybeans and sorghums. 


OPENS NEW MILL 
SOMERS, IOWA—The Somers 
Cooperative mill has announced the 
grand opening of its new feed mill. 
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Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 
A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Boston: Demand steady; supply good; 
f.o.b. New York: 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 


17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 15% ¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; 
in 65-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.) 300 
760 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,600 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 
20@21¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
straight A feeding oil with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7%@8%¢ a million 
units of vitamin A, Lc.L, packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago. drums included. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib. 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib., 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 35¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 75 A 18%¢ Ib. 

ALFALFA MEAL 
fair; supply adequate; 
100,000 units vita- 
13% suncured 


price per Ib. 
ICU, 


Chicago: Demand 
17% dehydrated, with 
min A guaranteed $39@41; 
$37 @37.50. 

Kansas City: Improved buying interest 
reported by blenders and others and a 
good volume appears to be moving into con- 


sumption channels; prices stronger than 
week ago but still at levels too low for 
profit; quality of second cutting in Kansas 


proving disappointing, 
tein, while other areas such 


particularly on pro 
as Mississippi 


Valley and parts of Nebraska seem to be 
running low in A currently; considerable 
insect damage evident in Kansas; dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal with 17% protein and 
100,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed on 
arrival $35@37, sacked, with blenders hold- 
ing at top of range; 18% protein, 125,000_ 
A meal $40, bulk; 17%, 100,000 A pellets 
$32@33, bulk; some low protein 100,000 A 


offerings traded around $27 for bulk pellets; 
suncured demand absent; prices nominal 
as quotes are as high as dehydrated with 
new crop material scarce as yet; No. 1 
fine ground $35, No. 1 %-in. $34.50, No. 2 
%-in. $32.50, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand limited 


good; very 


offerings 20%, sufficient on 17%; new crop 
20% protein, Texas Cehydrated $413@44, 
f.o.b. plants, central Texas: Kansas de- 
hydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $45.05@47.05 rail; 
suncured No. 1 13% protein, %-in. grind, 
truck $36. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; suncured $38, dehydrated 
$51, f.0.b. California. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $45.20@46.20 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
trend unsettled; 17% dehydrated $49.25 


Boston: Demand steady: supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $54; suncured, 13% $46 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $40 
Minneapolis: Stronger trend; good de- 


mand; ample supply; 17% reground pellets, 


100,000 units vitamin A $42; granules, bulk 
$41; off treated, bulk $43. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample: 13% fine suncured $40: 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units A $39 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100.000 units vitamin A $41. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $40, deliv- 
ered, truck loads; 136,000 A unit dehy- 
drated $66, delivered, truck loads 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated vitamin 
A guaranteed $45@45.50; pellets $44@44.50 

Baffalo: Demand poor: trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; $51, sacked, Roston 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply normal: 
wleachable fancy tallow, tank truck or car- 
lotsa 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7%¢ Ib 


Kansas City: Demand good: trend about 
steady; supply moderate; bleachable fancy 
tallow 7% @8¢ Ib., tank cars. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; prime tallow, tank cars &¢ Ib.: 
drums 9%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
Plants with returnable drums. 


Louisville: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply fair; bleachable fancy 84% @8%¢ Ib.; 
white tallow 8% ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ Ib 

St. Paul: Feed demand showing signs of 
moderating seasonally. Market firm in face 
of tight supply; bleachable fancy tallow 
7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants. 


BARLEY FEED 


Demand good; supply 
49. 
wn Demand good; supply light; 
Portland: Demand slow: supply 
trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
pulverized $44. 
: Supply average; 
whole $34@39. 
Beston: Demand slow; supply light; $45. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy: sup- 
ply good; $46.50, bulk, delivered, truck lots. 


light; 


ample; 
$57. 
supply fair; 


rolled $41@45; 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
needles 86¢@$1.10 cwt.; ground screenings 
$27, sacked. 


New Orieans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply light; $63@65. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; 
fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 
der, 200 mesh $13.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
$13.50 net; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 


quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $30.21; 200 mesh fine 
$29.96. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand good; trend very 
strong; supply fair; $115 @120. 


BLOOD MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$140@ 142.50, guaranteed 80% protein. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80% protein $123. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $115 in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $120, 

Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; $115@120, 

Denver: Demand slow; trend weaker; 


supply ample; $105. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $105@110. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply light to 
adequate; $75@80. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 95. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $88. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $85 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend very 
weak; supply normal; $65@7 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75, f.0.b. West Coast. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $86@87. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $85, ex-dock, truck lots. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; $90, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
26% $42@43 


Ft. Worth Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; 26% $49.15. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; §2. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 26% 
$54; 22%, Canadian $52.50. 


; Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
53 


Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $47. 

Milwaukee: Demand 
$44. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $45. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 26% $48@651. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $44, bulk, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Chicago: Demand good: supply limited; 
Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ Ib., 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 


trend 
Demand 


good; supply fair; 


trend lower; 


and supply’ steady; 
10¢ Ib 
Louisville: Demand good; 
supply light; 10@10%¢ Ib. 
Denver: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $10 owt. 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


trend steady; 


trend unchanged; 


ply ample; $12 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; $9.85 cwt. 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. Im carlots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 12¢ 
Ib. in less than ton lots. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limit- 
ons Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 

Lek 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots, 


Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-Ib. 

drum. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 

cient; $2.7 100-lb. barrel. 

ae Demand slow; supply light; 


Tb. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 ewt. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4@4.26 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, tncluding freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $15.30, flour $10.30. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.16, flour $11.16. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.06, flour $13.06. 


Boston: Crystals $16.69, flour $11.69. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; fine grind, plain $9.67; bulk, in hop- 
per cars, fine grind $7.67; bulk, in boxcars 
$8.17: granular grind $1 premium. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.59; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 


steady; 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 
CHARCOAL 
Chicago: Demand quiet; supply ade- 


quate; poultry charcoal $106 in 50-lb. multi- 
walls. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; briquets $120, 25-lb. bags, 
f.o.b. warehouse, Cincinnati. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; 


COCONUT MEAL 
Demand slow; supply 
trend unchanged; $61.50. 

Seattle: Demand and 
ply ample; $62, ex-dock, 

COD LIVER OIL 

New York: Trend steady; 
in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @20¢, 
A 18%@21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 
A 22@23¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; f.o.b. 
New York: 600 D, 2,250 A 21¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


New York: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; 4@4%¢ Ib., f.o.b. eastern shore. 


$100. 


Portland: ample; 


trend 
truck 


steady; 
lots. 


(FORTIFIED) 
price per Ib. 


Ib.) 300 ICU, 
2,250 


sup- 


Boston: Demand good; supply short; 5¢ 
Ib., nominal. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $194, dried. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend slow; 


supply limited; $92@95, f.o.b. Gulf. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.80, meal $84.80. 

Atlanta: Feed $55.98, meal $90.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $54.64, meal $89.64. 
Boston: Feed $54.84, meal $89.84. 
Chicago: Feed $43, meal $78. 
Cleveland: Feed $51.14, meal $86.14. 
Denver: Feed $53.51, meal $88.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $51.96, meal $86.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.36, meal $83.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $43, meal $78. 
Louisville: Feed $50.21, meal $85.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $53.29, meal $88.20. 
New York: Feed $54.43, meal $89.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $53.71, meal $88.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $54.02, meal $89.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $51.96, meal $86.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $43, meal $78. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$59.18. 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 

Louisvil’s: Demand slow; 
supply normal; $52.68. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
hydraulic $72@74; solvent $71.50@72. 

Kansas City: Demand slow in this 
but a few cars trade regularly; 
steady; most local supplies now 
from Texas points as Memphis area is out 
of line; old process meal $51, bulk, Lub- 
bock, and solvent $47, equal to $66 and $62, 
sacked, respectively, Kansas City basis; 
Memphis market quoted at $61.50, sacked, 
for solvent meal and $63 for old process, 
Memphis. 

Ogden: Supply normal: 


trend steady; 


area 
trend 
coming 


41% $65@70. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 41% old process $58@659, 
f.o.b. central Texas and Ft. Worth area; 


solvent 41% low gossypol $56@57, delivered 


Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional: cotton- 
seed hulls $17@18, f.o0.b. Ft. Worth. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $61. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply fair; solvent 75; old process $77. 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% old process $63 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$81.50. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply normal; old process $73.50; new 
process $71.50. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $83. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply limited; $67 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply thin; prime 41 protein, old proc- 
ess $62.50, sacked; new process, 41% sol- 
vent $60.50, sacked. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $67, rail. 
Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $65, delivered, 


truck lots, 41% ex- 
peller process. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $82.75, sacked, Boston, 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $73, sacked, immediate. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 
phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.0.b. cars 
or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fila., 
or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply moder- 
ate; 4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. 
in ton lots; less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,- 
000,000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 
28¢ Ib.; ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11% @12¢ Ib. in ton lots or larger. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware or New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 


-12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk, 


Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net ton, 
f.o.b, Wales, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, $3 
less in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags; 
$66.50 in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17%, carload $60, truckload $60.75, net 
ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
$57 and $57.75 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, sacked; 
13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked, f.o.b. Cin- 
nati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 25% minimum calcium, 28% maxi- 
mum, 0.11% maximum fluorine, granular 
$77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas City in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags; bulk, boxcars and hoppers, 
$3 net ton less than bagged material. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
-01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 


Ill., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more, $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 


Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged matertal. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $83.26; freight equalized with 
closest producing point, carload basis. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
eium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less tn bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, maximum fluorfne .03% guaranteed 
$83.25, f.0.b. Trenton in 100-lb. multiwalls; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 

Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply adequate; by truck $60. 


supply ample; 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; trend un- 
settled; supply very light; $73, nominal. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair to light; production low bour- 
bon grains: light $58, dark $60, solubles $77. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply tight; light 
$69, dark $70. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $63, delivered, truck lots. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; $69, sacked, Boston. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Ogden: Supply average; $38@42. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; $68. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 50-lb. papers $59@60, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $50. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight; 
molasses $59, plain $66, nominal 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $45, delivered, carlots 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $48 @52. 

Buffalo: Demand and 
steady; $69.50, sacked, Boston. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $68.50, sacked, immediate. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ogden: Supply average; $7.25, 100-Ib. 


supply fair; trend 


ag. 
Chicago: Demand good;. supply scarce; 


medium acid $9.75@10.25; sweet cream $10 
@10.50 ewt. tn carlots. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand good; supply tight: 
11¢ Ib. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $9.25@10 ecwt. 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $10.50 ecwt. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; $10.35 cwt. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand and supply nil; priced 


date of shipment. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.75@62.25, f.0.b. Florida. 


Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply fair; $48.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; $656.50, immediate; pulp 
$51.50, immediate. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 


Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight- 


ening; $10.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
$12.50 ewt. 

Ogden: Supply average; 
drum. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib 
in carlots. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $10.65 cwt.; roller $11.50 
ewt. 


$15.15, 100-Ib. 


Minneapolis: Trend unchanged; good de- 


mand; tight supply; $10.75. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair 
$11.50 ewt. 


trend steady 
cwt 


New Orleans: Demand slow: 
supply adequate; $12@12.50 


DRIED WHEY 


Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; 
ewt., f.o.b. plant. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$6.25 cwt 


$5.10 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, deliv 
ered Ft. Worth or any Texas points, or in 
ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth 

Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-\b. bae 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $6.10 cwt. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $5.35 cwt., sweet $5.75 cwt 
Louisville: 
supply normal; 
Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 


Demand slow; trend steady: 
Ib. 
Demand fair; trend steady: 


$6.25, producers’ points 


| | 
| 
| | 
— 


for both regular and partially delactosed, 
with regular in limited supply because of 
light production 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti 
ful; $5.75 cwt 

Minneapolis: Trend unchanged nominal 
demand; adequate supply; $5.40@5.60 cwt 
ther sources quote $5.25 cwt., f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ points for both regular and par- 
tially delactosed. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply adequate $6@6.25 ewt 

Seattle: Demand steady: trend firmer: 
supply good; $6.40 cwt., warehouse, 1.c.1. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 85 to 87% protein $95, f.0.b. trucks, 
north Texas plants 

Boston: Demand steady; supply poor; 
$85, f.0.b. eastern shipping points. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup 
ply limited; $93, sacked, f.o.b Alabama 
and Georgia producing points, immediate 


FISH MEAL 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply limited 
eastern menhaden fish meal, 60 protein 
$133@135; western blended, 60« protein, 
no offerings, Gulf $130; Northwest herring- 
salmon blend, no offerings Canadian her- 
ring, 73% protein $2.3 2.35 a unit of pro- 
tein; 60% blended $160, delivered Midwest 
points 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 40% $160 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $2.30 a unit, import. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good supply very 
limited; fishing very poor: 60 menhaden 
meal $132, f.0.b. Gulf ports, immediate 

Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, f.o.b 
Coast 65% $151@153 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply light; $150@160. 

Boston: Demand and supply teady 60% 

33 

New Orleans: Demand light upply lim 
ited; trend steady; menhaden, 60 $134.50 
1135.50 burlaps: scrap $129@131, f.o.b. Gulf 

Minneapolis: Stronger trend good de- 
mand tight supply 60% meal her 
ring $2.20 a unit, subject to production, 
f.o.b. West Coast 

Milwaukee: Demand good upply fair 
60% $155, } kee. 

Seattle: De good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; a unit protein, ex-dock, 


Peruvian her meal, 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend lower: sup- 
ply ample; 60 protein menhaden $150 
bulk, $155 sacked 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited o% $143, sacked, tmmediate 

HAY 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 

supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety of 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal e Scrap Solubles 


BETTER 
OUST-FREE| FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 


* TRADE 
Phone Park 1-9000 “Am 


Fremont, Nebr. - 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


| local $23@25; No. 2 hay, any variety of 
local $20@23; straw $18@20; first cuttings 
of alfalfa now available, also mixed hay. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $1 bale; $12 ton in 
the field 

Wichita: Demand negligible; supply light: 
prairie $14, alfalfa $14 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $24. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa 
practically nil for pratrie Johnson 
grass; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 
tlfaifa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36; rie No. 2 
$2628: No Johnson grass 6, de 
livered Texas common points 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend 
supply idequate No 1 tir hy 50 
N clover : No. 1 second cutting 
& No. 1 clover and timothy mixed 
$27 wheat or oat straw $23. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply ght 


| $32@35. 

| Boston: 
| 

| 


Demand and supply steady No. 2 


$38@40 


timothy 


Seattle: Demand slow: trend steady; sup 
| pl good ulfalfa U.S. No. 2 green $25 
| delivered, truck lots 
} Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
| ply ample; baled alfalfa $21; mot n hay 
| not available 

HOMINY FEED 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply improving 
$49@ 49.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead 

supply adequate; $51.50 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy 

supply ample; $50@62 

Kansas City: Demand slow rend firm; 

supply adequate; yellow $397 40, bu Kan 
Sas City 
supply lequat 


Boston: Demand steady: 
58 


St. Louis: Den 


ind slow trend steady) 
| supply adequate; yellow $48 
| New Orleans: Demand silo trend weal 
supply limited $56@56.75 
Milwaukee: Demand good supply f 
$49.50, sacked, Milwaukee 
Memphis: Demand nil trend 1 
supply ample; white $54, vellow $54 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to h er; $55, bulk, Bost 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend stead sup 
ply limited; $63, delivered icked, carlots 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend trong 
supply light old process $76.7 new 
ess 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply f 


‘Wichita: Demand fair; supply 
‘Cincinnati: 
suppl) qu 
ese $75 
Ft. Worth: 
rlot 


Demand 


te: new 


Demand slow offerir 


extracted, 


$2.59 premiun 

$67@67.50; expeller $68 
Portland: |! nd slo uppli 
trend unchan 1 5 
Kansas City: Demand slow itn t! 
tre stead rat 

) 56 t 

ge Demand and suppl ht $75 

Minneapolis: en 
adequate supply olvent $56, bul June 
expeller $60, late July nd August 

New Orleans: Demand poor; trer steady 
supp lk S80.50@81 
Milwaukee: emand good wwpls afr 
old proces $70.75; new process $6 
Denver: Demand fair; 
14 


solvent 


Se attle: Den 
ply ample $75, 
protein 


trend st< 


MALT SPROUTS 


Der nd fair supply lequaté 


No. 1 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trer 


supply adequate; No. 1 $43 

Boston: Demand and supply |! | 
$42.50, nominal 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fat: 


odd weights $35.50; even weights $37.50 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady) 
supply adequate; No. 1 $37@39 

MEAT AND BONE MEAI 

Cincinnati: Demand good rend trong 
supply short 50% meat and t scrap 
$100 sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnat 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $2.10 a unit protein 


Chicago: 


Wichita: 


Boston: 
Ft Worth 
atant 
ity 
New ‘York 


$9 
Louisville 
st Loui 
St. Paul 
Denver 

New Orlean 


Seattle: 
Buffalo: 1 
$105 


Minneapolis 


Kansas 


Wichita: 
K 


Ft. Worth 


Chicago 


@ 48 
Boston 


Buffalo 


City 
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nd fair supply adequat« $1@2 Red dog advanced $1 to $2. Quota 
107.5 tions June 18: Bran $36.50@38; standard 
“ ample idds. $41.50@42.50; red dog $52@62.50. 
1otations New York: Demand and supply good; 
end upward: bran $4646.50; standard 
i: st fair: $1.60 midds. $50.50@651.50. 
€ $92.50 Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
v $ in 100-Ib bran $45; standard midds. $48; red dog $59. 
New Orleans: Demand better; supply suf- 
| 0d supply suffi ficient; trend steady; bran $42@42.75, shorts 
be ( $92@ 95 f.o.b $48@49.75, sacked. 
Ww h Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
i: trend firmer supply ample; bran $42; mixed feeds $46.50; 
: vee 0 shorts $51.50; middlings $47.50. 
8 i Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady: 
nd higher supply ample; wheat bren $38; gray shorts 
$ $1 bull $46.50; standard midds. $44. 
! ed Seattle: Demand poor; trend easier; sup- 
i rend strong ply limited: $38, delivered, common transit 
| points, carlots 
nd gher Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend lower; $37.50 
i i nd: tight | Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
i bone $116@120 Idaho Red bran and mill run $35, mid- 
tre! ly; sup diings $40; to Denver: Red bran and mill 
run $42, middlings $47; to California: Red 
teady bran and mill run $42.50, middlings $47.50, 
1 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
1 sier; sup Denver: Demand good: trend strong: sup- 
6 pro ply ample; bran $33.75; shorts $41.75; mill 
run $37.75. 
> 
MINERAL FEED 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $89, block $94; min- 
MILLFEED eral phosphorus 6% granules $105, block 
nd f ther $110: cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
f ple granules $99, block $103; hog mineral phos- 
1 lds phorus 3%% granules $88, phosphorus 2% 
red $78 (all in 50-lb. paper bags). 
Ogden: Supply normal; $110 in 60-Ib. 
t blocks: $98, granular, 50-Ilb. bags. 
nt Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
1 trend unchanged; $42. 
eds Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate: 
} all-purpose with iodine, 50-lb. blocks $95 
100-lb. bags $90, f.0.b. plant. 
$ 7 } Sioux City: 50-ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
$ 0.7 phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 
i lequat Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
- hor ply good: mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse ; 
while 1ll-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 
tne MOLASSES 
i Kansas City: Demand slow, occasional 
cars traded; trend steady; supply ade- 
. Piet quate; prices mostly 14%¢ gal., tank cars, 
New Orleans, with some offerings of 15¢ 
3 ies gal guaranteed against decline. 
New York: Demand and supply good; 
wie trend steady; blackstrap 18¢ gal, tank 
pores cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 
lim Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply svffi- 
Sales cient; blackstrap 16¢ gal. f.o.b. Houston; 
ot vered Ft Worth truck $35.06, seller's 
t le n ket price on date of shipment 
ted Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
. — supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
7 in 
short 
hort 
¢ 
hizher 
ade 
ind 
We stand on our 
flour mill 
put no head to give you the 
were 
in service!” 
| in 
GURROWS EQUIPMENT 
1376 Sherman Ave. anston: 
ngs up 


, ©OD- LIVER - OIL 


VITAMIN- A-STABILIZED 


MIDLAND WESTERN INC. 
160 W. SPRUCE ST., READING, PA. 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Toledo Galveston 
Columbus Enid 
Fort Worth Minneapolis 


Norfolk 
San Francisco 


Portland 
Boston 


Nashville 
Louisville 


Memphis 
Houston 


| 
35.5 
$24.50 25.25, 
old | ‘ 
ght ~ 
lets | 
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for 
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Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 14%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 


Boston: Demand seasonally steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; 18%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

f : Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots. 

Minneapolis: 
mand; ample supply; 
Orleans; $34.50, f.0.b. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
bilackstrap 14¢ gal., f.0o.b. New Orleans. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $47, rail. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 15¢ gal. in tank cars and 
truck: 600-Ib. customers’ drums $9.62. 

Memphis: Demand improved; trend slight- 


Trend unchanged; good de- 
14%¢ gal., f.o0.b. New 
terminal. 


ly higher; supply ample; blackstrap 14\%¢ 
gal, tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans, and 
$31.20, delivered, Memphis, truck. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 18%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; citrus $20, bulk, f.0.b. Flor- 
ida producing points, immediate. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10- 
kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; 
$8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $17; pul- 
verized white oats $48@51; rolled oats $86 


@91 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized white $52.50; Canadian $32; do- 
mestic $25. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend higher; rolled $63, ground $60, cleaned 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


ecient; oat milifeed $43.95; reground oat 
milifeed, 3% protein, sacked $22.95; 8% 
protein, bulk $27. 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


reground oat feed $14@14.50; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $70@72; feeding rolled oats 
$82@84. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; reground $22; rofled $86.50; 
feeding $79.50; crimped white $69.50; pul- 


verized white $50 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 
pulverized $54; reground oat feed $23. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $20.50. 

Minneapolis: Trend unchanged; good de- 
mand; ample supply; feeding rolled $78@82; 
pulverized $44; feeding oatmeal $69@70; 
reground $13.50@15: crimped $59.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $50, bulk, delivered, truck lots. 


OYSTER SHELL 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-lb. bags $23.17, 50-Ib. 
bags $23.42, 25-Ib. bags $25.67. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.75. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $32, eastern $38, 
granite grits $26, shell flour $16. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $25.36. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $14.80@15. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 


Demand and supply fair; 
26% $39. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $71, sacked, immediate. 


PEAT MOSS 


Chicago: Demand heavy; 
ate; $3.65 @3.75, 


supply moder- 
standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.25 bale. 
Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$2.98 bale, f.o.b. pier. 


MANEY BROS. 


inneapolis, 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


MILL & ELEV. CO. | 
M Minnesota 


Gorto 


BLENDS 


YOUR LIVESTOCK FEED with 


New Englander vitauizer 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street * Boston 9, Mass. * HUbbard 2-1682 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlots. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend ‘steady; 
supply fair; $3.26 bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.90 Ib. in 260-lb. drums, $1.92 
Ib. in 100-lb. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-lb. drums 
or 200-lb. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-lb. drums; f.0.b. New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania, freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.81; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.83; 26-lb. drums $1.86, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 55% protein $98.50, f.0.b. north 
Texas plant. 
Boston: Demand good; supply tight; $100, 
f.o.b. eastern shipping points. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 


ply limited; $101, sacked, f.o.b. Alabama 
and Georgia producing points, immediate. 
RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid er paid to 
destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, rice bran $31@32, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 


hulls $2, f.0.b. mills. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $45, sacked, immediate. 


SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; ground, sacked $26, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$19.50, New York. 

Ft. Worth: Demand nil; supply suffi- 
cient; 12% protein, ground $28, nominal. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
ground grain screenings $28; Canadian, bulk 
$18.50. 

Minneapolis: Trend unchanged; limited 
demand; limited offerings; lights $6@12, 
mediums $13@20, heavies $21@30; Canadi- 
an ground $18; Canadian, bulk $11; flax- 
seed screenings $28; oil type flaxseed 
screenings $40, basis 15%. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; barley $28.60. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$20.40 @ 20.67. 

$25.31 @ 25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 


steady; 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 


Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.45. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light: 
carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.42@ 
2.44, Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

Chicago: Soybean oil meal prices scored 
further gains, reflecting good demand from 
feed manufacturers and the need for bean 
processors to receive higher returns from 
their meal. Oil prices are low. Feed manu- 
facturers, noting tight supplies of meal, are 
trying to get their orders in before further 
advances develop. June supplies are almost 
sold up, reports indicate. Quotations: 44% 
soybean oi] meal $69@69.50; 50% $80. 

Decatur: Demand good; supply limited; 
44% bulk, umrestricted $59@659.50; 50% 
$68.50. 

Minneapolis: Trend firm; very good de- 
mand; supply very tight for June; $71.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; limited offer- 
ings through first half July; carlots 44% 


$82@84 depending on origin and tonnage, 
June; $81@83, July-August; truck delivery 
$76.50, scattered June. 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong- 
er, particularly for June; offerings scarce 
for prompt shipment; meal for Kansas City 
and western shipment $57@58, bulk, De- 
eatur, for June shipment; $56.50@57 for 
July shipment; unrestricted quoted nomi- 
nally at $59 for July and $60 for June, 
with none offered locally. , 

New Orleans: Demand good: trend weak~ 


er; supply adequate; 44% $76@76.50. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend firmer; 
supply ample; $87, delivered, carlots. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply limited; $70. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; prime 44% solvent $69, sacked, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$56.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply moderate: $59, bulk, Decatur. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 

44% $71.50, 50% $81.50, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 

trend higher; $49.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 


44% $58, bulk, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: 
supply normal; $70.93. 

Ogden: Supply average; $81@86. 

Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 44% 
$55, 50 $65, both bulk, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand Improved; trend strong: 
supply ample; 44% $82.50, rail, 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; 44% $77, sacked, immediate. 


TANKAGE 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 60% $119.50@120. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; $115. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply searce; 60% digester $105, sacked, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm- 
er; supply light; prices $2@4 higher in some 
instances; 60% digester $110@114, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester $93@95, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
60% $110, f.0.b. plant. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


60% protein $105@110. 
St. Paul: Firm trend; good demand; tight 


supply; $118@120 for 60% digester. 


Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 


supply fair; 60% $105@120. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.70; in 25- 
lb. drums $1.75; freight allowed to destina- 
tion. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75, f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation, 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75, f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; commercial grade $75, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend strong; $79@80, cottons. 

Chicago: Firm trend; good demand; tight 
supply; $80@82. 


QUAKER OATS 


(Continued from page 1) 


vide his own financing for such con- 
struction. 

“The main stress on our program is 
placed on producing a meat-type hog 
and in getting the producer a pre- 
mium for doing so,” says Ray Am- 
mon, manager of the St. Joseph feed 
division. “Producers who feed their 
hogs too long or start with poor stock 
cannot qualify for the bonus pay- 
ment.” 

Unlike an integrated program, the 
Quaker plan has no exclusive tie-in 
with a packer. 

Mr. Ammon stresses the point that 
the farmer can sell his hogs to any 
buyer at the central market. Market- 
ing works this way: 

The farmer brings his hogs to the 
yards and tells his commission sales- 
man that he wants to market them 
under the Quaker Oats and Armour 
plan. The Armour hog buyer looks at 
the lot and designates which animals 
meet the qualifying premium stand- 
ards. The Armour buyer then signs a 
certificate attesting to the number 
that qualify. 

The Armour buyer then makes a 
bid for the hogs. The farmer can ac- 
cept it or not as he chooses. If he 
thinks some other buyer might pay 
more, he can seek other bids. Among 
the first loads of hogs sold at St. 
Joseph, all went to independent order 
buyers. 

Before taking his hogs to market, 
the farmer obtains from his Quaker 
Oats feed dealer a signed certificate 
to show that the hogs were fed ac- 
cording to Quaker specifications. This 
certificate and the Armour certifica- 
tion are mailed to the central office 
of the Quaker Oats Co. in Chicago, 
and a check is sent to the farmer for 
the amount earned at the rate of 25¢ 
ewt. on the total weight of the quali- 
fied hogs sold. 

“Working together, the producer, 
the packer and the feed manufactur- 
er can solve the basic problems of 
quality, efficiency and balanced pro- 
duction,” declared Dr. Robert O. Nes- 
heim, swine research manager for 
Quaker’s Ful-O-Pep feed division. 

“The answer to integration in the 
swine industry lies with the indi- 
vidual producer,” he said. “He holds 
the key to better pork quality, more 
even production and greater -efficien- 
cy. The packer and feed manufactur- 
er can help him to use that key so 
that he remains profitably in business 
as an independent farmer.” 

Dr. Nesheim said the quality hog 
program now operating is founded 
on these six basic principles: 

1. Any combined program must be 
based on improvement of pork qual- 
ity. 

2. These programs must operate 
through normal market channels to 
assure marketing of pork on a com- 
petitive basis. 

3. Production cycles must be lev- 
eled off through multiple or planned 
farrowings. 

4. Hogs must be produced more 


efficiently to provide high quality 


pork at a price competitive with 
other meats. Pork must be competi- 
tive in both quality and price. 

5. The role of the feed industry is 
that of a service organization bring- 


ing together the producer and packer 
in this combined effort. 

6. Financing of such programs by 
the feed industry should be limited to 
only normal feed financing. 

“The program is simple and should 
be effective,” Dr. Nesheim declared. 
“It promises better quality pork for 
the consumer, at a price competitive 
with other meats. It also means, of 
course, a better balanced income for 
the farmer.” 

Don Spaulding, vice president of 
the St. Joseph Stock Yards Co., is 
enthusiastic about the plan. “We be- 
lieve this plan of buying hogs on esti- 
mated lean primal yield and this in- 
centive bonus will help force a wider 
margin between fat hogs and meat- 
type animals. It is already doing so 
on the St. Joseph market,” he says. 
“We are endorsing the plan because 
it lets a farmer sell his hogs to any- 
one he chooses on a central market.” 

The program is seen as helpful to 
central livestock markets in that it 
offers an alternate to marketing of 
hogs directly to packers under inte- 
grated programs. 

“We think enough of the buying 
plan that we are holding a one-day 
school every Wednesday where 30 hog 
salesmen estimate the cut-out value 
of a lot of hogs,” Mr. Spaulding re- 
ports. “The following day these men 
see the hog cut up and can check 
their estimates with the actual cut- 
out percentages, and this is helping 
to sell the plan to these commission 
salesmen.” 


CHICK HATCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


to increased rate of lay, will bring 
egg prices 4¢ or more below a year 
earlier. The seasonal peak this fall 
also is expected to be below last year. 

USDA figures tor states and regions 
show that the May hatch of egg-type 
chicks was above a year ago in all 
regions. The New England states 
went from some 3.2 million birds in 
May last year to 4.7 million this year; 
mid-Atlantic states, from 8.4 million 
to 9.9 million; east north central 
states, from 20.9 million to 24.8 mil- 
lion; the important west north cen- 
tral states, from 42.6 million to 52.2 
million; south Atlantic, from 3.5 mil- 
lion to 4.8 million; east south central, 
from 2 million to 2.8 million; west 
south central, from 2.6 million to 3.9 
million; mountain states, from 1.3 
million to 1.6 million; Pacific Coast, 
from 5.9 million to 6.8 million. 


Broiler Chicks 


Meanwhile, USDA also noted in its 
hatchery report the continuing strong 
demand for broiler chicks and the 
marked increase in the hatch of these 
chicks. The number of broiler-type 
chicks produced during May totaled 
180,374,000—up 22% from a year 
earlier. 

For the first five months of the 
year, production of broiler chicks to- 
taled some 768 million-—for an in- 
crease of 13% over a year ago. 

The number of eggs for broiler 
chicks in incubators on June 1 was 
25% above a year earlier. 

July and August broiler prices will 
be somewhat below a year earlier, 
and if placements continue 25% 
above a year ago, September-Decem- 
ber prices may be 2 to 3¢ Ib. below 
the 17¢ average of 1957, the Poultry 
Survey Committee said last week. 

Going back to egg-type chicks—the 
figures on eggs in incubators show 
the most significant June increase in 
the west north central states. The 
number of eggs in incubators on Juné 
1 in this region was 42% above a year 
earlier. Other percentage increases 
were: middle Atlantic, 18; east north 
central, 19; south Atlantic, 28; east 
south central, 10; west south central, 
43; mountain states, 17; Pacific, 15. 


INSTALLS NEW EQUIPMENT 

VOLGA, S.D.—Cotton & Co., Volga, 
has shut down its feed mill tempor- 
arily for the installation of new equip- 
ment for feed processing. 
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HAY WAFERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


(Feedstuffs, June 7.) James Hill, Jr., 
manager of the cooperative said that 
this is a temporary installation. A 
permanent, commercial installation of 
the Foragizer, he said, will be built 
and functioning by September or 
October. 

The second Foragizer made by the 
Sumner firm went to the Albers Mill- 
ing Co. for use in the central Cali- 
fornia area, Mr. Carpenter said. This 
is to be a semi-portable unit mounted 
on a four-wheel trailer, with diesel 
engine, so that it can be moved from 
farm to farm. Details on this unit 
and its use will be announced later 
by Albers. 

“The product of the Foragizer,” 
Mr. Carpenter said, “is composed of 
coarsely chopped forage, providing 
ruminants with roughage—which the 
conventional pellet does not do since 
it is produced from a finely ground 
forage.” 

The reduced volume of hay wafers, 
compared with ordinary hay, Mr. 
Carpenter indicated, means reduced 
transportation and _ storage costs, 
adaptability to mechanized handling 
and other benefits. 


Oregon Research 

In reporting on some feeding trials, 
Dr. I. R. Jones, Oregon State College 
dairy scientist, said that the alfalfa 
wafers for dairy cows were some- 
what superior in butterfat production 
and equal in other respects to ground 
and pelleted hay. 

“The prospect of eliminating some 
handling costs and hay storage prob- 
lems is leading to increased interest 
in condensing hay into some sort of 
pellet, briquette or biscuit, or wafers,” 
Dr. Jones and associates said in a 
bulletin on their work on baled, 
wafered and pelleted hay for dairy 
cows. 

“During recent years a pellet made 
of ground hay and concentrates has 
been fed quite successfully and ap- 
parently quite economically in fat- 
tening of lambs and steers. For dairy 
cows in milk, it is not logical to com- 
bine roughage and concentrates into 
one pellet because the proportion of 
roughages to concentrates fed should 
vary with production levels of the in- 
dividual cows in the herd. Con- 
sequently, for milk cows, any feed 
condensing should involve roughages 
and concentrates separately ... 

“If some of the usual hay-making 
costs can be eliminated or reduced 
by condensing, the possibility of an 
economical practice is apparent. For 
example, if field-cured hay can be 
chopped in the field and hauled to a 
forage-condensing machine, eliminat- 
ing baling and some of the hand labor 
involved, then some condensing costs 
would be cancelled. Also, if hay can 
be satisfactorily condensed without 
previous grinding, further costs would 
be eliminated... 

“Besides the high cost of ground 
hays, the feeding of such hay to the 
milk cow is not desirable because a 
ration in which all of the roughage 
is finely ground definitely results in 
a decrease in butterfat test of milk. 
This decrease in butterfat test is oc- 
casioned by the fact that such finely 
ground roughage is ruminated and 
fermented in the rumen and passed 
along through the digestive tract too 
rapidly for desirable formation of or- 
ganic acids, particularly acetic. These 
acids normally are absorbed directly 
from the rumen into the blood stream 
and transported to the mammary 
gland where they are synthesized in- 
to butterfat. 

“A hay briquette or biscuit, or 
wafer, has been made by mechanical- 
ly forcing chopped hay through a ma- 
chine used to make briquette shav- 
ings, sawdust, metallic filings, peat 
moss, etc.” 

The wafers used in Dr. Jones’ work 
were 3 in. in diameter and about 1 in. 
thick. Later models of the machine, 
he noted, will make 4-in. wafers. 

Dr. Jones noted that possible ad- 


Chicks Placed in Principal 


Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind iW Mo Del Md. 
1,070 646 943 944 231 705 2,057 1,741 
ABT 19 ccccccscccccccccs 1,006 578 922 966 208 830 2,274 1,640 
26 597 905 929 228 696 2,074 1,826 
1,101 629 863 1,035 176 749 2,201 1,646 
1,117 682 923 1,074 208 830 1,943 1,962 
YS ae ere 1,175 623 963 986 222 962 2,215 1,769 
Se). Serre 1,151 662 961 1,120 207 924 2,136 1,919 
783 938 1,07! 168 843-2136 
1,211 682 916 1,031 221 778 2,232 1,945 
1,202 717 1,010 1,106 215 852 2,196 2,014 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C $.c Ga. Fla Ala. Miss 

570 2,642 335 6,875 297 2,819 1,815 
622 2,611 375 6,984 271 2,961 1,744 
578 2,677 390 7,076 293 3,052 1,782 
632 2,695 363 7,047 263 3,082 1,812 
654 2,771 372 7,134 252 3,180 1,826 
631 2,778 338 7,437 259 3,072 1,897 
686 2,86! 410 7,338 276 3,399 1,914 
685 2,984 372 7,55! 270 3,350 1,972 
651 2,95! 444 7,211 241 3,213 2,073 
688 2,889 395 7,063 338 3,521 1,925 

Total 22 areas 
La Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1958 1957 
414 2,625 348 189 1,148 32,614 27,736 
511 2,684 348 183 1,029 32,920 28,050 
472 2,666 387 193 1,007 33,280 28,576 
513 2,723 362 161 1,034 33,447 28,547 
506 2,856 324 207 1,088 34,433 28,857 
§21 2,860 355 22! 1,228 35,082 28,428 
486 2,983 364 224 1,068 35,921 28,821! 
538 2,996 428 176 1,138 36,207 28,793 
509 2,924 43\ 200 1,114 35,966 29,274 
505 2,829 453 185 1,120 35,878 29,328 


vantages of condensing hay into 
wafer or pellet form include: elimi- 


| 


nation of dust in the barn, prevent- | 


ing of waste in handling, reduction 
in storage space, lower transporta- 
tion costs, and a possibility of me- 
chanical handling. 


Results of Test 

He went on to describe the tests 
of comparative performance of baled, 
wafered or pelleted alfalfa hay for 
milk cows. 

The 36 tons of experimental hay 
was good quality, second cutting, 
baled alfalfa from a Hermiston, Ore., 
farm. Twelve tons were chopped into 
1- and 2-in. lengths and compressed 


by the wafering machine into wafers | 


3 in. in diameter and 1 in. thick. An- 
other i2 tons were ground in a ham- 
mermill with a 5/16 in. screen, tnen 
formed into pellets % in. in diameter 
and % in. in length. Dr. Jones said 
binding solutions such as molasses 
were neither needed nor used to keep 
the pellets or wafers from crumbling. 
The remaining 12 tons were fed from 
the bale. Twelve Holstein and six 
Jersey cows from the college herd 
were used in the trial. 

Dr. Jones summarized the results 
as follows: 

“Data obtained with the 18 milk 
cows fed baled, wafered and pelleted 
alfalfa hay over three 4-week periods 
were averaged and analyzed statis- 
tically. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in feed consumption; actual, 
or 4% fat-corrected milk production; 
and body weight, when cows were fed 
alfalfa hay in baled, wafered or pel- 
leted form. 

“The butterfat percentage of milk 
from cows when fed pelleted alfalfa 
was lower than when they received 
the same hay from the bale or in 
wafer form. (Averaging of results 
showed 4.13% butterfat for baled al- 
falfa, 4.15% for the wafers and 
400% for the pellets.) This differ- 
ence was statistically significant at 
the 5% level of probability and al- 
most significant at the 1% level. 

“The alfalfa hay pellets were made 
from hay ground in a hammer mill 
with a 5/16-in. screen. This gave a 
rather coarsely ground alfalfa meal. 
Consequently, these pellets were not 
expected to show extreme effects on 
the butterfat test. The test only de- 
creased from an average of 4.14 for 
baled and wafered alfalfa to 4.00 for 
pelleted hay. This further indicates 
that pellets made from even more 
coarsely ground alfalfa hay may not 
result in any depression of butterfat 
test. 

“It is concluded from this study 
that alfalfa hay can be condensed in- 
to a wafer and satisfactorily fed to 
milk cows. The economic aspects of 
hay wafering were excluded from this 
experiment and therefore should re- 
ceive additional study.” 

The college commented that the 
wafers are made in essentially the 
same manner that pressed logs are 


manufactured. The “logs” of hay are 
Sliced into wafers as they come from 
the machine 

It was noted that the wafers were 
compressed from baled hay, and trials 
were planned using loose hay. “Cut- 
ting out the baling operation, now 
common for most hay handling, would 
offset much of the cost of making 
wafers,” it was pointed out. 

Pendleton Company’s Report 

Meanwhile, Pendleton Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., recently issued a report on 
what it calls the “hay-bun” foragizer. 
The report said: 


“Pelleted feeds have increased in 
usage. The pellet offers advantages 


of handling, storing, automatic feed- 
ing and waste saving. In addition, 
many tests have shown improved effi- 
ciency. Pelleted feed accounts for 80% 
of our mill production at the present 
time. Complete pelleted rations with 
self-feeders are used for chickens, 
turkeys, hogs and sheep. These are 
produced by a conventional pellet mill 
in sizes from 3/16 to % in. The feed 
material must be finely ground. Such 
pellets, composed of fine ground in- 
gredients, have not met all require- 
ments when fed as a complete ration 
to cattle. 

“Thus, for some time our company 
has been looking for a compressing 
method that would compress coarse- 
chopped roughages, especially alfalfa 
hay, so we could obtain most of the 
economics experienced in handling 
and feeding conventional ‘fine-ground’ 
pellets 

“In the fall of 1957, we contacted 


Sumner Iron Works at Everett, 
Wash., to see if their sawdust com- 
pressing machine would handle 


coarse-chopped alfalfa hay. Trial runs 
on their testing machine produced 
a round wafer or bun about 3 in. in 
diameter and 1 in. thick. The next 
step was to run feeding trials. A trial 
was established at Oregon State Col- 
lege, supported in part by Sumner 
Iron Works, Consolidated Freight- 
ways of Portland and Pendleton Grain 
Growers, Inc. . . . These trials estab- 
lished that the animals could handle 
the buns and would eat them satis- 
factorily with no loss of feed effici- 
ency. 

“Our company then entered into a 
contract with Sumner to use and 
test the first commercial machine 
they would design specifically for 
handling roughages. 

“This machine was delivered to us 
in April of 1958. We located the For- 
agizer at a temporary location with 
strictly temporary facilities in order 
to explore the processing and han- 
dling problems. We have been using 
coarse chopped alfalfa hay and pro- 
ducing satisfactory buns. These buns 
are 4 in. in diameter and about 1 in. 
thick. Moisture content of the hay 
generally runs around 14%. 

‘In this preliminary period, we 
have made a satisfactory product and 
learned enough to feel certain that 
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the Foragizer is going to work. How- 
ever, to realistically determine op- 
erating possibilities, we find it neces- 
sary to now construct a full commer- 
cial pilot plant at a permanent loca- 
tion. This construction will be sub- 
stantial and will be completed some- 
time this fall. In the meantime, we 
will be operating on a temporary 
basis, developing production methods 
and experience. 

“The Sumner Foragizer is a heavy, 
industrial type of equipment. Machine 
weight is some 13 tons, and requires 
about 75 horsepower. No steam or 
additives are necessary in the com- 
pressing process. The machine uses 
a continuous extrusion process. 

“We are planning our Foragizer at 
a permanent location in the center of 
an alfalfa hay area. The hay will be 
brought to the machine field chopped. 

“The second machine is being man- 
ufactured for Albers Milling Co. We 
understand it will be a semi-portable 
machine on a four-wheel trailer, com- 
plete with diesel engine, so that the 
unit may be moved from farm to 
farm. This machine is scheduled to go 
into the Central California area. 

“Sumner Iron Works, Everett, 
Wash., is the manufacturer of the 
‘Foragizer.’ They are now completing 
final plans for manufacture and dis- 
tribution of their machine. Inquiries 
as to cost, availability and perfor- 
mance should be made directly to 
these people.” 


MEDICATED FEED 


(Continued from page 4) 


and it seems unfair that those 
companies should be charged with 
fees for each user. 

For the feed industry, officials said 
that the FDA haste was primarily 
disturbing and that the fee proposal, 
raising a multitude of questions, must 
be broken down into detail before any 
final and equitable decision can be 
reached. 

Short of Manpower 

FDA faces a neat decision here. 
It is primarily short of manpower 
and cannot function efficientiy under 
present appropriations from Congress 
for its widespread assignments for 
the entire food, drug and cosmetic 
field. It is natural that the agen- 
cy should seek additional funds. 

It may be recalled that some time 
ago, the then assistant secretary of 
health, education and welfare, Brad- 
snaw Mintener, addressed an AFMA 
group, reciting the impact of FDA 
activities once the feed industry took 
its first step into use of drugs. Mr 
Mintener said that the feed industry 
henceforth was in the eyes of FDA 
a purveyor of drugs and consequent- 
ly subject to FDA controls. 

The FDA has accumulated some 
stout oppositiion in Congress as it 
has proceeded to enforce the FDA 
act as it understands its application. 
FDA enemies on Capitol Hill are not 
inconsequential and where they can 
hit FDA hardest is through the ap- 
propriations bill. They have done so. 
Now it would appear that FDA is 
taking its only alternative course to 
pass on to industry some of the ad- 
ditional operating costs involved in 
the use of drugs by feed manufac- 
turers. 

The impact of the charges on some 
companies with many products would 
be consequential, it is pointed out 
by expert observers. 

Some companies would face very 
substantial costs, particularly when 
it is understood that each change 
would require an amendment to the 
application for exemption from cer- 
tification. 

Thoughtful persons here believe 
that ultimately some method must 
be found to compensate FDA for 
some of the costs involved in control 
over feeds containing drugs. But they 
say that perhaps the answer lies in 
congressional appropriations directly 
rather than an effort to pass on to 
the federal agency the responsibility 
of financing its activities through 
its own indirect method of taxation. 
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Indiana Hog Farmer 
Reclaims World Mark 
With 1-Ton Litter 


PRINCETON, IND.—An _ Indiana 
hog farmer, Joe Armstrong, has re- 
claimed the world hog-raising crown 
for the U.S. by coming up with a 
19-pig litter that topped the one-ton 
mark at only three months of age, 
according to officiais of Allied Mills, 
Inc., whose Wayne Feeds were fed 
to the animals. 

The litter, which was farrowed Feb. 


24, surpassed the ton-mark June 3 | 


by weighing in at exactly 2,049 Ib. 
for an average of 107.84 lb. per pig 
over a short span of three months 
and a day. Up to the ton-litter weight, 
the pigs had an average feed conver- 
sion of 2.07 lb., and a feed cost per 
pound of gain of 10.4¢, exclusive of 
the sow’s feed, the firm reported. 


The record of this litter is believed | 


to have outdone the previous claimant 
to the world hog-raising crown, Hobbs 
Cross Farm, near Essex, England. 
Allied Mills pointed out that the Es- 
sex litter, farrowed Jan. 14, was re- 
ported in a May issue of Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder, an English farm mag- 
azine, as having reached the ton- 
mark at 15 weeks and 2 days with a 
19-pig litter. This would be a week 
and a day longer than the Hoosier 
farmer's litter record. 

Mr. Armstrong describes his hog 
enterprise as just an ordinary farm 
operation. He followed recommenda- 
tions and feeds prescribed by Sylvan 
Blankenberg, manager of Igleheart 
Elevator at Princeton, as well as Sam 
Redman, field man for Igleheart’s, 
and Norman Key and Shirley (Ike) 
Elliott, district salesmen of Wayne 
Feeds. 

Regular weekly weights were taken 
and witnessed and feed records were 
kept by the Armstrongs, who fed 
only feeds regularly available from 
the dealer’s floor. The litter was far- 
rowed in an ordinary A-frame house 
and the litter was first divided into 
groups of 9 and 10 pigs. These were 
allowed to nurse in three-hour shifts, 
with the group off the sow receiving 
a milk replacer. When they were four 
days old, a highly-fortified pre-starter 
was fed in addition to the milk re- 
placer. 

When the pigs reached three weeks 
of age, the alternating nursing plan 
was stopped, with the group of 10 


left with the sow and the other nine 
put on regular starting pellets. 

At the weaning weight of 56 days, 
the litter set what Allied Mills be- 
lieves is a U.S. record for crossbred 
pigs—1,032% lb., for an average of 
54.34 lb. per pig. At this time the pigs 
were put on regular pig supplement, 
ground and mixed with home grains. 
A “stress diet” 


the “tail-enders.” 
It was the sow’s fifth litter. She 
farrowed 21, of 


feed was fed when- | 
ever any kind of disorder threatened | 


which the 19 were | 


saved. Her usual weaning record was | 
10 to 12 pigs, Mr. Armstrong report- | 


She is a 


ed. 


Yorkshire-Hampshire 


cross, with a trace of Chester White. | 


She was bred to a purebred Yorkshire 
boar. 


Mr. Armstrong raises from 150 to | 


200 hogs a year, and estimates his 
over-all average of pigs raised per 
sow at eight. He farms 250 acres. 


Four Calves Survive 
Rare Quintuplet Birth 


On Special Ration 


CROWN POINT, IND.—Four sur- 
vivors of a rare quintuplet birth of 
dairy calves are reported “doing 
well” on a special liquid milk replacer 
diet fortified with Aureomycin, on 
the 80-acre farm of Lester H. Harms 
near here. Mr. Harms said the cow, 
a three-year-old Holstein named 
Hazel, also is regaining her health. 

The Indiana farmer said four bull 
calves and a heifer were delivered 
May 30. The heifer calf died at birth, 
but the remaining four are thriving 
on the special liquid ration and are 
so frisky that higher walls have had 
to be added to their hastily-built pens. 

The multiple birth of five calves 
was reported by American Cyanamid 
Co., supplier of the antibiotic, to 
have set U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists and other dairy 


experts to wondering about the rarity | 
of such an event. Dr. Dean Plowman, | 


assistant chief of USDA's breeding | 
and management section of the dairy | 


research branch, called the birth of 
quintuplets “extremely rare” and add- 
ed, “it won't happen again in 10 
years.” 


SURVIVORS OF QUINTUPLET BIRTH—These four surviving Holstein 
calves of a rare quintuplet birth on the Indiana farm of Lester H. Harms are 
doing well on a special milk replacer ration containing Aureomycin, supplied 
by the Crown Point, Ind., distributor of Honegger Feeds. The fifth calf, the 
only heifer of the multiple birth, died soon after birth. With the calves above 
are, left to right, Ray Bouillon, service man of the Crown Point firm; Judy 
Niemeyer, daughter of Clarence Niemeyer, head of the firm, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harms. Dairy experts estimate another quintuplet birth will not occur for 


10 years. 


births, but said they were much rarer 
than quadruplet births, which he esti- 
mated might occur about once in four 
million births. 

Mr. Harms, the Indiana farmer, 
said he expected a multiple birth 
but was unprepared for quintuplets. 
He said the calves weighed between 
35-40 lb. each at birth. 

The four survivors were placed on 
the milk replacer ration a few days 
after birth. The ration is made by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, fll. and 
is fed to the calves from 2-qt. plastic 
milk bottles four times daily around 
the clock. The bottles were donated 
by the local Farm Bureau after it 
heard about the surprising birth. Be- 
fore that, Mr. Harms fed the calves 
from ordinary baby bottles. 

Ray Bouillon, serviceman for Nie- 
meyer Feed & Fertilizer Co. of Crown 
Point, said the calves would remain 
on the Honegger milk replacer diet 
six to eight weeks, after which they 


would be fed a pelleted calf starter 
ration which also contains Aureomy- 
cin. In addition to the antibiotic, the 
milk replacer contains dried skim 
milk, dried buttermilk, dried whey, 
brewers’ dried yeast, dextrose, soya 
flour, vitamins A and D and a trace 
mineral mixture. 

Mr. Harms, who milks about 16 
cows, raises his own feed except for 
the concentrates. 


Turkey Price Higher 


SALEM, ORE.—The first offering 
of 1958-crop Oregon young hen tur- 
keys moved through the Oregon Tur- 
key Growers Assn. plant here last 
week. They brought their owner 35¢ 
Ib. on an eviscerated basis, some 8¢ 
higher than last year’s starting price. 
The turkeys were hatched Jan. 9, 
some two and a half weeks earlier 
than the first flock marketed in 1957. 


Corn Export Bids 
Total 2,991,331 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Bids 


| cepted on 2,991,331 bu. corn under 


Dr. J. F. Sykes, chief of USDA’s | 


nutrition and physiology section, said 
he has “never heard of it happening.” 
Dr. W. W. Green of the University 
of Maryland’s animal husbandry de- 


partment said he had heard of such | 


CLAIM WORLD HOG RECORD—The 19-pig litter shown here reached 
1,082, Ib. total weight at 56-day weaning, and 2,049 Ib. at three months and 
a day, on the farm of this Indiana farmer, Joe Armstrong, second from left. 
Allied Mills, which supplied him with Wayne Feeds, believes the 56-day mark 
to be a U.S. record, and the three-month figure to be a new world mark. Look- 
ing at the ton-litter here are, left to right, Mrs. Armstrong, Mr. Armstrong, 
Shirley (Ike) Elliott, Wayne district sales assistant, and Sylvan Blankenberg, 
manager of Igleheart Elevators, Princeton, Ind., branch. 


| per bushel, 


the payment-in-kind corn export pro- 
gram during the week ended June 13, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported this week in a weekly sum- 
mary of activity under the program. 

The quantity accepted since the 
program started May 12 totals 11,- 
124,281 bu. 

Under the export program for corn, 
USDA makes payments in-kind from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks on 
exports of corn from commercial 
stocks. The rate of payment, in cents 
is determined daily by 
competitive bidding by grain export- 
ers. Bids are submitted daily, Mon- 
day through Friday. 

Successful bidders will receive cer- 
tificates expressed in a dollar total 
equal to the export payment rate 
multiplied by the number of busHels 
exported. The certificates will be re- 
deemed with CCC-owned corn. 


G.L.F. Albany Mill To 


Be Repaired by Sept. 1 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Estimated date for 
completing the Albany, N.Y., feed 
mill of Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Inc., Ithaca, is Sept. 1. The mill was 
damaged by explosion and fire March 
3 


McManus, Longe and Brockwell, 
Albany contracting firm, is repairing 
the building, including reinforcing the 
bulged wall and replacing the fifth 
story floor over 15 bins. Other firms 
are repairing seven elevator legs, and 
replacing 165 blown-out windows. 
G.L.F. millwrights, with help hired 
locally, are repairing machinery. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


time of year. Baby chick placements 
for the last reporting period were 
down slightly from the preceding 
one, but continued to run at a high 
rate. Broiler prices have held abvut 
steady and, in the north Georgia broil- 
er producing section, broilers at farms 
have been bringing 20¢ Ib. 

Cattle and hog prices have held 
about steady and feed prices were 
reported in most cases to have been 
advanced slightly to compensate for 
increased prices for feed ingredients. 
Protein meal has had a sharp ad- 
vance due to insistent demand and 
limited supplies from processors. 
Most available supplies in the sec- 
tion have come from resellers and 
the market has had a steady advance 
from recent lower prices. 

It was generally felt that most 
feed manufacturers are stil] in need 
of additional supplies, and it is doubt- 
ful that prices will react very much, 
if any, from present levels. 

Truck transportation of feed in- 
gredients has slowed to practically a 
trickle and buyers were hard pressed 
to get delivery in truckload lots. 
Citrus pulp production was completed 
by all major producers and supplies 
were reported to be barely adequate 
for contracts on hand. With a late 
producing season expected for the 
next crop, this situation was expected 
to get worse. 


Central States 


June has been a good month for 
formula feed business, as feed manu- 
facturers reported sales continued at 
near-boom level for the week ending 
June 18. Good returns on marketed 
poultry, 


livestock, eggs and dairy 


= 
| 
| 


products kept feeders conforming to 
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good feeding practices, maintaining 
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Mountain States feed business has become a smaller ; while 15% protein test suncured al- | vanced 1¢ for AA large offerings with 
and smaller part of the operation. falfa meal prices eased $2.50 ton low- | A large values up 3¢ and AA medi- 
Formula feed sales were about | er with listings for imported Peru- | ums up 2¢ doz. An increased supply 
stable compared to the past few Pacific Northwest | vian fish meal off 15¢ a protein unit. | of pullet eggs was reflected by 2¢ 
weeks. Cattle feed sales were ham- Oats and barley prices held un- | lower quotes at the inside of the 
pered by an abundance of grass and Soybean meal prices caught fire | changed, but the market carried an | range. 
hay—good markets for fat cattle | during last week’s feed ingredient | easier undertone following reports | The live chicken market was 
helped to stimulate feeding programs | market trading which saw listings | that barley is now being harvested in | mixed with producer paying prices 


and most mills were operating near 
normal, 

Turkey feeds continued to be popu- 
lar and manufacturers and mixers 
were busy supplying this outlet—al- 
though they were not hard pressed. 


quoted $5 to $5.50 a ton higher as 
the reflection of stronger shipping 
point values. 

Feedstuff prices followed a mixed 
trend during the trading period, but 
the aforementioned gain by soybean 


both Oregon and Washi some 
10 days earlier than last year. 
Portland and Seattle mixers re- 
ported that formula feed trading was 
well maintained with a volume move- 
ment of broiler chicken and turkey 


moving up 1¢ to a new seasonal high 
of 23¢ Ib., f.o.b. Willamette Valley 
ranches. Heavy-type hen prices de- 
clined 1¢ lb. while those on high-type 
hens were unchanged to 1¢ lower at 
the inside of the Portland range. 


Ingredient markets remained] meal along with higher corn listings | poult feeds. Fed steer prices moved fully 50¢ 
steady with soybean meal taking a | more than offset losses posted by fish Excellent Oregon and Washington | lower during last week’s North Port- 
jump, but with little demand in this | meal and suncured alfalfa meal. A | pasture and range conditions along | land livestock market trading with 


area. 

There has been little activity in 
broiler feeds and layers. Farm flocks 
especially have continued the trend 
to disappear so this phase of the 


moderate but steady demand pre- 
vailed throughout Oregon and Wash- 


ington during the period with buying | 


still limited to nearby needs. 
Feed corn listings advanced 50¢ ton 


| purchases 


with plentiful new crop hay supplies 
and start of the barley harvest were 
reflected by the rather hand to mouth 
of principal ingredients. 

Producer paying prices fur eggs ad- 


good and choice closing at $26.25@ 
29. This cut refiects an increased 
supply of this cattle class and some 
pressure on dressed beef prices from 
Midwest shipments. 
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. Franchises Available in some areas! Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. Fairbury, Illinois Z 


